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The  Onarterly  Survey 


Automation  and  Technocracy 

In  a  lengthy  special  report  on 
automation  in  its  October  1  issue, 
Business  Week  had  this  to  say 
about  Technocracy : 

'Already  the  new  technology  has 
revived  some  of  the  slogans  of  the 
"planners"  of  the  early  '30s.  The 
cult  of  Technocracy  at  that  time 
commanded  widespread  attention 
and  considerable  support.  This 
group  was  keenly  interested  in 
the  mechanization  of  industry  and 
the  displacement  of  labor  that  it 
caused. 

'The  technocrats  wanted  to  do 
away  with  our  conventional  sup- 
ply -  and  -  demand  price  structure 
and  replace  it  with  a  system  based 
on  ergs  and  joules.  They  advocat- 
ed a  much  more  centralized  con- 
trol of  industry.  But  the  public 
wasn't  impressed.  The  same  talk 
of  centralized  control  can  be  heard 
in  many  quarters  today,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
automation  prophets  will  be  more 
successful  in  capitalizing  on  the 
public's  fear  of  the  future  than 
the  technocrats  were.' 

Technocrats  are  not  trying  to 
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capitalize  'on  the  pubUc's  fear  of 
the  future,'  but  they  predict  that 
as  automation  makes  its  impact  on 
North  American  economy  Tech- 
nocracy will  again  receive  'wide- 
spread attention  and  considerable 
support.' 

Technological  Challenge 

CIO  President  Walter  Reuther 
has  predicted  the  new  labor-sav- 
ing machines  will  make  possible 

Rescue  Soon? 


Fitzpatrick    in    The    St.     Louis    Post-Dispatch 


a  four-day,  32-hour  work  week  by 
1965. 

Reuther  told  a  U.  S.  congres- 
sional economic  subcommittee 
studying  growing  use  of  pushbut- 
ton, electronic  machinery  that  the 
new  technology  will  pose  *a  tre- 
mendous challenge  ...  in  the  years 
that  lie  immediately  ahead.' 

The  CIO  chief  said  that  the  ma- 
chines hold  the  promise  of  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  citizens  if  the  fruits 
of  more  efficient  production  can 
be  shared  equitably.  Otherwise, 
he  said,  unemployment  and  'mis- 
ery and  suffering'  will  result. 

'If  we  fail  to  solve  the  problems 
that  will  probably  crowd  upon  us. 
we  may  be  forced  to  undergo 
shattering  economic  dislocations 
that  could  threaten  our  whole 
economy  and  our  free  society. 

'We  have  mastered  the  know- 
how  of  mass  production.  What  we 
now  need  is  to  master  the  mass 
distribution  knowhow,  to  market 
the  tremendous  production  these 
marvellously  efficient  machines 
can  produce.' 

Reuther  said  that  machines  will 
cut  down  employment  opportun- 
ity while  the  population  and  work 
force  expand.  To  meet  this  prob- 
lem, he  said,  the  four-day,  32-hour 
work  week,  plus  longer  vacations. 


should  be  adopted  to  keep  the 
work  force  in  line  with  dwindling 
work  requirements  as  machines 
more  and  more  take  over  human 
tasks. 

Whereas  other  witnesses  have 
suggested  that  the  trend  toward 
automation  will  be  gradual,  Reu- 
ther predicted  that  it  will  be  a 
fast  process. 

'Automation  is  in  its  infancy.  It 
is  going  to  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  every  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  will  be  even  greater  on 
office  workers,  because  paper- 
work is  easier  to  standardize  than 
factory  operations.' 

The  Wheat  Glut 

Canada  is  faced  with  what  is 
probably  the  worst  grain  surplus 
in  its  history.  Grain  handling  and 
marketing  faciUties  from  country 
elevators  to  lake  and  seaboard 
terminals  are  jammed  with  the 
carryover  from  the  1954  crop  and 
deliveries  of  the  1955  crop. 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  the 
federal  government's  grain  mar- 
keting agency,  is  confronted  with 
the  job  of  disposing  of  nearly  1,- 
000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The 
1955  wheat  crop  alone  is  estimat- 
ed at  500,000,000  bushels. 

Canada's  wheat  exports  have 
declined   for  three  consecutive 
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Herblock  in  The  Washlngrton  Post 

"It  Needs  Something 
At  the  Bottom" 

years.  In  the  1954  -  55  crop  year 
Canada  took  second  place  to  the 
United  States  as  the  world's  lead- 
ing wheat  exporter. 

The  farnis  of  Great  Britain,  at 
one  time  the  biggest  food  import- 
ing nation,  are  producing  some  50 
to  60%  more  than  before  World 
War  II,  and  are  still  progressing. 
France  has  increased  production 
of  wheat  to  the  point  where  she 
is  a  factor  in  the  export  market. 
Germany's  output  of  food  is  stead- 
ily rising. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 


story  is  much  the  same.  Turkey 
and  India  have  increased  output 
of  both  wheat  and  cotton.  Big 
rice  harvests  in  India,  Pakistan 
and  Burma  have  reduced  the  need 
for  wheat  and  American  rice  in 
the  Far  East. 

The  surplus  wheat  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  July  1,  the  start  of 
the  present  crop  year,  amounted 
to  roughly  a  billion  bushels,  most 
of  it  held  by  the  government.  This 
is  more  wheat  than  normally 
moves  in  international  trade  in  a 
twelve-month  period.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  a  surplus  from  this 
year's  harvest. 

The  citizens  of  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  now  learn- 
ing the  hard  way  that  plenty  and 
the  Price  System  are  absolutely 
incompatible. 

Bulier  Surplus 

The  Canadian  government's 
butter  stocks,  at  the  wind-up  of 
the  summer  surplus-producing 
season,  have  climbed  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  some  95,000,000 
pounds,  about  15,000,000  more 
than  it  had  a  year  ago. 

About  one-third  of  that  stock- 
pile is  made  up  of  unsold  butter 
carried  over  from  the  1954  pro- 
duction season. 
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A  Place  to  Live  In 


To  provide  a  high  standard  of  housing  for  all  citizens  requires  a  social 
strategy  which  is  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  being  pushed  by 
business  promotion.  Technocracy's  design  for  housing  far  surpasses 
anything  else  that  has  ever  been  proposed. 


'pHE  haphazard  effort  now  being 
■*■  made  to  house  the  population 
of  North  America  reeks  with  all 
the  commercial  rot  that  charac- 
terizes nearly  everything  we  do 
under  the  Price  System.  In  hous- 
ing, as  in  other  things,  the  game 
is  to  ream  the  consumer  for  all  he 
has  plus  all  he  can  borrow. 

At  present,  the  socio  -  business 
pressures  are  directed  toward 
larger,  more  elegant,  and  more 
gadgeted  houses,  with  more  spa- 
cious lots,  and  situated  at  greater 
distances  from  town.  Thus,  the 
social  trend  in  housing  is  toward 
Suburbia.  It  may  be  very  nice  to 
live  in  Suburbia,  except  for  one 
thing  —  the  cost,  both  individual 
and  social.  To  provide  a  high 
standard  of  housing  for  cdl  North 
Americans  requires  a  social  stra- 
tegy which  is  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  being  pushed  by 
business  promotion. 

The  business  gangs  of  the  Con- 
tinent are  all  in  favor  of  larger 
and  more  costly  housing  for  the 


public.  Business  spokesmen  keep 
harping  on  the  principle  that  the 
consumer  should  spend  at  least  25 
per  cent  of  his  gross  income  for 
housing;  and  they  lament  that 
many  consumers  are  falling  short 
of  this  'goal.'  But  business  goes 
even  further  than  this  in  its  rec- 
ommendations. It  points  out  that 
a  'well-built'  modern  house  will 
last  for  fifty  years  or  more  and 
there  is  a  danger  that  it  will  still 
be  in  service  after  the  mortgage 
has  been  paid  off,  with  the  result 
that  the  dweller  will  not,  then,  be 
paying  25%  of  his  income  on  the 
house.  To  correct  this  'gruesome' 
possibility,  it  is  suggested  by  some 
that  house  mortgages  be  extended 
for  50  or  more  years — that  is,  for 
the  probable  duration  of  the 
house.  This  will  enable  the  pres- 
ent owner  to  'afford'  a  still  larger 
house;  and  his  successors  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  helping 
to  pay  for  it.  Incidentally,  the 
bankers  will  collect  more  interest 
on  choice  mortgage  debt.  Accord- 
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ing  to  the  business  ballyhoo 
artists,  a  forty-thousand  dollar 
home  is  not  too  much  for  a  middle 
income  family  to  enjoy  (i.e.,  be 
burdened  with).  However,  if  the 
citizen  has  no  substantial  assets 
and  no  significant  income,  he  can 
sleep  under  bridges  for  all  that 
the  business  administration  cares. 
Not  only  are  the  real  estate 
lobbies  in  favor  of  larger  houses 
with  longer  mortgages  but  so  are 
the  gadget  manufacturers,  the 
house  service  enterprises,  the  la- 
bor unions,  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers, and  the  oil  merchants. 
Since  World  War  II,  and  partic- 
ularly since  the  closing  of  the 
Korean  War,  suburban  housing 
has  done  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  (except  possibly  armaments) 
to  keep  the  business  boom  from 
fading.  Construction  materials 
are  high  cost;  contract  profits  are 
even  higher;  and  labor  costs  are 
'out  of  this  world.'  Then,  the 
houses  have  to  be  equipped  and 
decorated  as  no  houses  in  history 
have  ever  been  furnished.  In 
order  to  have  large  lots,  the  hous- 
ing must  be  scattered  over  ex- 
pansive areas,  sometimes  wasting 
good  agricultural  land,  and  al- 
ways cluttering  up  the  sides  of 
the  roadways.  It  is  estimated  that 


a  million  acres  of  farmland  in  the 
United  States  is  being  lost  to 
housing  developments  and  other 
building  construction  each  year. 

As  the  suburbias  expand  into 
the  countryside,  they  present 
many  new  problems,  social  and 
economic  as  well  as  political.  The 
service  lines  —  telephone,  power, 
sewage,  water,  delivery  —  extend 
for  many  miles  beyond  the  city 
centers;  and  the  unit  costs  in- 
crease as  the  distances  increase 
and  chances  for  trouble  in  t  h  e 
lines  accumulate.  Then,  of  course, 
there  is  the  problem  of  extended 
transportation  to  and  from  the 
place  of  employment,  which  usu- 
ally begins  with  the  family  auto- 
mobile and  may  involve  three  or 
more  forms  of  transportation, 
each  way,  before  the  journey  is 
finished,  and  which  may  consume 
as  much  as  two  hours  of  time  (and 
sometimes  more)  each  way. 

Already,  it  is  dawning  on  sociol- 
ogists that  the  confinement,  the 
uniformity,  and  the  monotony,  as 
well  as  the  matriarchal  domi- 
nance, of  Suburbia  is  a  poor  en- 
vironment in  which  to  raise  the 
next  generation  of  citizens.  The 
children  may  leam  something  of 
the  world  in  which  they  live  from 
watching  television;  but,  more 
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often  than  not,  they  learn  about 
'worlds'  that  do  not  exist  or,  what 
is  nearly  as  bad  (if  not  worse), 
about  'worlds'  that  should  not 
exist  in  this  period  of  human  his- 
tory. Thus,  in  Suburbia,  the  child- 
ren are  forced  into  an  artificial 
stultifying  environment.  The  adult 
males  struggle  through  the  rush 
periods  of  traffic  congestion  twice 
a  day  to  get  to  some  place  to  work 
at  jobs  for  other  people — jobs  that 
have  little  relationship  to  their 
own  personal  problems  or  aspira- 
tions. The  mother  must  fuss 
around  the  house,  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  Joneses  and  other- 
wise keeping  her  family  in  a  con- 
ventional groove;  and,  possibly, 
from  economic  pressure,  seek 
some  form  of  local  employment  to 
supplement  the  family  income. 

The  alternative  to  living  in  Sub- 
urbia for  most  families  is  crowd- 
ing into  an  antiquated  area  of  a 
the  city,  tolerating  the  atmosphere 
of  old  housing,  insecticides,  and 
the  children  to  the  influence  of 
juvenile  gangs.  If  one  can  afford 
to  lay  out  several  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month  for  a  pent-house 
apartment,  life  in  the  city  might 
be  tolerable;  but,  how  many  of 
our  citizens  can  live  in  pent-house 
apartments  ? 


There  was  a  time  when  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  lived 
on  farms,  close  to  the  problems 
that  would  confront  them  all  their 
lives,  and  in  close  contact  with 
primitive  nature.  Of  course,  most 
of  them  succumbed  to  the  factors 
of  primitive  nature  prior  to  the 
advent  of  middle  age,  which  is 
another  story.  Nevertheless,  there 
was,  then,  a  range  and  diversity 
of  interests  and  activities  to  chal- 
lenge the  individual  on  grounds 
that  were  familiar  to  him. 

Most  townships  and  counties 
are  unprepared  to  cope  with  the 
sudden,  post-war  development  of 
Suburbia..  Schools  and  recreation 
facilities  are  inadequate.  Public 
transportation  and  other  services 
have  not  been  planned  ahead  and 
have  to  be  improvised.  The  low- 
tax  assessment  of  the  areas  (which 
was  used  as  a  lure  in  promoting 
the  sale  of  new  houses)  has  to  be 
drastically  altered  upward,  which 
pleases  no  one. 

In  their  basic  aspects,,  there  is 
no  question  about  the  superiority 
of  modern  housing  over  that  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  or  over  most 
of  that  of  25  years  ago.  With  elec- 
tric lights,  automatic  heat,  refrig- 
eration, telephone,  radio,  automo- 
bile transportation,  nearby  shop- 
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ping  centers,  and  packaged  foods, 
the  way  of  life  about  the  house 
is  far  more  convenient  and  com- 
fortable and  less  arduous  than 
that  of  the  past.  But  the  present 
pattern  has  been  promoted  by 
business  enterprise,  not  designed 
by  social  engineers,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  pattern  of  living  in 
America  will  soon  defeat  us — the 
cost  is  too  high. 

The  housing  of  the  population, 
under  technological  administra- 
tion, could  be  made  much  more 
convenient  and  comfortable  than 
it  is  today,  the  side  effects  would 
be  far  less  severe;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  individual  and  so- 
cial cost  could  be  greatly  reduced. 
Further,  there  would  not  be  the 
distant  and  frantic  commuting  to 
and  from  the  places  of  employ- 
ment. But,  business  would  not 
like  it;  the  labor  unions  would  not 
like  it;  and  the  service  companies 
would  complain.  For,  the  cost  of 
construction,  maintenance,  and 
service  would  be  only  a  fraction 
of  that  in  the  modern  suburbian 
dwellings. 

Horizontal  expansion  of  cities 
and  suburban  residential  areas 
creates  social  and  individual  prob- 
lems of  a  rising  magnitude.  The 
transportation   and  supply  lines 


become  lengthened  as  the  peri- 
phery grows  outward  from  the 
social  and  economic  center  which 
supplies  the  area  and  provides 
employment  for  its  breadwinners. 
To  reduce  costs,  the  lines  of  sup- 
ply and  communications  must  be 
shortened  and  made  more  dur- 
able. So,  a  new  design  of  housing 
is  becoming  mandatory. 

The  simplest  way  to  achieve  the 
desired  result  is  by  means  of  verti- 
cal expansion. 

Some  compromise  efforts  are 
already  being  made  to  overcome 
the  disadvantages  of  suburbian 
housing  through  the  construction 
of  large^  many-storied  apartment 
houses,  often  many  of  them  placed 
in  proximity  to  each  other.  The 
large  life  insurance  companies 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  such 
developments.  The  best  of  these 
apartment  developments  consist 
of  12  to  20  storied,  reinforced  con- 
crete structures.  They  are  appear- 
ing in  or  near  many  of  our  large 
cities.  As  contrasted  with  Subur- 
bia, the  chief  advantages  are  : 

Durability.  The  foundations, 
framework,  and  service  lines  are 
far  more  durable  than  those  found 
in  private  suburbian  housing. 
They  are  fire-resistant,  and  they 
will  withstand  earth  tremors  and 
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severe  storms.  The  buildings  can 
be  maintained  in  efficient  operat- 
ing condition  for  several  times  the 
duration  of  those  in  the  suburbs. 

Econamy  af  Space.  Many  more 
people  can  be  housed  per  acre  of 
ground,  even  after  liberal  allow- 
ances for  open  park  and  recrea- 
tion areas  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

Convenience  of  Services.  Many 
services  can  be  provided  within 
or  near  the  apartment  building. 
These  include  restaurants,  laun- 
dry, room  service,  halls  and  facih- 
ties  for  holding  meetings  and  par- 
ties, dispensaries  of  groceries, 
drugs,  and  household  supplies, 
theaters  and  other  means  of  rec- 
reation. In  Suburbia,  these  same 
services  might  involve  miles  of 
travel,  if  available  at  all. 

Concentration  of  Facilities.  In- 
stead of  many  small  grocery,  drug, 
and  other  shops — or  a  remote  big 
shopping  center — the  facilities  can 
be  concentrated  near  at  hand.  And 
better  facilities  can  be  provided, 
because  the  cost  of  maintenance 
would  be  less  per  unit,  due  to  the 
larger  and  more  steady  patron- 
age. Another  bad  feature  of  the 
large  shopping  centers  in  Subur- 
bia would  be  avoided — the  long 
walk  from  where  the  car  is  park- 


ed to  the  shops.  Parks,  theaters, 
playgrounds,  swimming  pools, 
and  other  recreation  facihties  are 
located  nearby  and  are  readily 
accessible. 

Continuous  Service.  Whereas 
the  facilities  of  Suburbia  close  up 
at  night,  turning  the  whole  area 
into  a  land  of  silence  and  appar- 
ent desertion,  a  concentrated  pop- 
ulation center  can  remain  'alive' 
and  active  throughout  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day  and  the 
seven  days  of  the  week.  To  one 
who  has  not  been  regimented  to 
its  pattern  (and  even  to  many  of 
those  who  have),  there  is  nothing 
more  desolate  than  a  residential 
area  at  night  or  a  big  city  on  Sun- 
day (with  the  exception  of  a  com- 
pletely abandoned  mining  town 
or  construction  camp).  Yet,  with 
properly  constructed  multi-storied 
buildings,  it  is  possible  for  a  resi- 
dent to  have  darkness  and  quiet 
in  his  apartment  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night  that  he  may  de- 
sire. Also,  the  temperature  can  be 
regulated  to  suit  his  immediate 
needs.  He  does  not  have  to  con- 
form in  his  activities  to  a  deadly 
routine  by  -  the  -  clock  pattern  of 
conduct.  One  can  eat,  sleep,  and 
be  otherwise  active  at  any  time 
that  fits  his  convenience  and  in- 
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clination.  And,  in  one's  apart- 
ment, he  can  be  far  more  isolated 
(if  that  suits  his  purpose)  than  it 
is  possible  to  be  in  a  suburbian 
home. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
these  advantages  have  been 
achieved  in  full  in  all  modem 
apartment  house  developments; 
but  the  trend  is  set  in  that  direc- 
tion and  much  progress  has  been 
made. 

With  vertical  expansion,  say  in 
a  sixteen  -  story,  reinforced  con- 
crete structure,  the  bottom  one 
or  two  floors  can  be  used  to  pro- 
vide public  facilities,  such  as  dis- 
pensaries of  supplies  and  personal 
services,  lounging  and  recreation 
rooms,  nurseries,  offices,  etc.  The 
basement  can  be  used  for  the 
building  service  equipment,  laun- 
dries, workshops,  storage,  and 
car  garages.  The  top  floor  can  be 
used  for  restaurants,  reading 
rooms,  ballrooms,  and  other  public 
facilities.  The  intermediate  stories 
can  be  devoted  to  dwellings.  Ra- 
pid, completely  automatic  elevator 
service  provides  easy  and  com- 
fortable vertical  transportation. 

The  type  of  apartment  houses 
we  refer  to  here  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  congested,  ill- 
smelling  slum  blocks  of  most  large 


cities  of  today.  They  are  not  the 
type  of  city  congestion  that  the 
families  who  move  to  the  suburbs 
are  trying  to  'get  away  from'  now. 

Further,  with  the  population  all 
housed  and  serviced  within  a 
small  space  horizontally,  parks 
and  other  open  recreational  areas 
can  be  situated  close  at  hand  and 
maintained  for  public  use.  In  the 
modern  Suburbia,  with  its  miles 
of  private  yards,  narrow  road- 
ways, and  back  alleys,  there  is 
often  no  open,  public  area  any- 
where around.  In  order  to  enjoy 
the  'wide  open  spaces'  at  all,  the 
family  must  get  in  the  car,  travel 
long  distances  overcrowded  roads; 
then,  if  there  is  not  a  park  in  the 
vicinity,  it  must  invade  some  farm 
or  private  woodland  or  merely 
park  along  some  public  road.  It  is 
obvious  that  much  greater  free- 
dom of  action  and  movement  can 
be  obtained  from  concentrated, 
vertically  disposed  population 
centers  than  from  a  widely  spread 
smear  of  private  houses  and  lots. 

In  a  multi-  story  apartment 
development,  a  large  population 
can  be  housed  in  close  proximity 
to  the  city  center  and  industrial 
plants  on  which  the  people  depend 
for  employment  and  commerce. 
Under  these  conditions,  adequate 
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public  transportation  can  readily 
be  provided  to  handle  the  move- 
ment of  people  from  their  dwell- 
ings to  the  places  of  employment, 
shopping,  and  mass  entertainment. 
Thus,  there  is  less  dependence  on 
the  private  automobile,  which, 
when  everyone  requires  one  in  his 
daily  routine,  becomes  a  public 
nuisance. 

Although  the  multi-story  apart- 
ment houses  we  have  been  de- 
scribing provide  the  lowest  unit 
cost  of  operation  for  the  services 
rendered,  both  for  the  individual 
and  the  society,  they  do  not  con- 
stitute Technocracy's  final  answer 
to  the  housing  problem.  As  now 
constructed,  they  represent  a  com- 
promise with  the  Price  System. 
They  are  developed  where  large 
concentrations  of  people  are  de- 
manded by  the  present  system  of 
operations;  and  their  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  make  profits  for  their 
owners.  They  are  not  part  of  an 
over-all  urban  plan,  only  an  ad- 
junct to  the  existing  hodge-podge 
of  city  expansion.  At  best,  they 
are  a  remedial  antidote  for  Sub- 
urbia, 

Technocracy's  design  for  an 
Urbanate  block  would  provide  re- 
sidence for  16,000  to  20,000  people. 
A  typical  block  would  be  rectan- 
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gular  in  shape,  about  400  meters 
wide  and  1000  meters  long,  with 
the  buildings  around  the  peri- 
phery and  an  open  space  in  the 
interior.  The  outer  wall  would  be 
continuous,  of  some  heavy  form 
of  construction,  for  example, 
meter  -  thick  reinforced  concrete. 
The  inner  part  would  be  terraced, 
with  open  insets  to  provide  ade- 
quate lighting.  The  central  area 
would  be  park-line  space,  possibly 
with  an  open  waterway  going 
through,  at  least  provided  with 
warm  swimming  pools. 

All  transportation  around  and 
within  the  Urbanate  block  would 
be  below  ground  level.  Parking 
and  dehvery  would  be  under- 
neath the  buildings,  with  entrance 
from  sunken  roadways  around  the 
outside  of  the  wall.  Between  the 
sunken  roadway  and  the  outer 
wall  of  the  block  would  be  a  wide 
sidewalk  at  ground  level,  with 
overpasses  across  the  roadway. 
Beneath  the  sidewalk  would  be  a 
service  tunnel,  through  which  the 
power  lines,  telephone  lines,  water 
pipes,  sewage  pipes,  and  other 
lines  would  pass,  and  where  they 
would  be  easily  and  readily  acces- 
sible for  inspection  and  servicing. 
This  tunnel  would  be  large  enough 
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to  drive  a  truck  and  other  serv- 
ice equipment  through. 

Within  the  outer  wall  would  be 
the  risers  —  elevators,  ventilating 
shafts,  pipelines,  etc.  Thus,  with 
the  thick  wall  plus  a  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  dwellings,  the  re- 
sidents in  the  block  would  be  well 
protected  from  external  hazards, 
such  as  concussions,  missiles,  and 
heavy  winds.  Such  a  block  could 
withstand  a  nearby  explosion  of 
a  lesser  magnitude  atomic  bomb; 
and  it  would  provide  maximum 
shelter  from  the  effects  of  nearby 
hydrogen  bomb  explosions. 

Within  the  Urbanate  block, 
there  would  be  all  the  ordinary 
facilities  for  living  —  supplies  of 
food  and  other  essential  materials, 
eating  places,  nurseries,  schools, 
theaters,  meeting  places,  distribu- 
tion centers,  i>ersonal  services, 
recreational  facilities,  etc.  Thus, 
there  would  be  a  wide  range  and 
variety  of  selective  opportunities 
for  living  available  at  all  time. 
Within  such  a  block  the  maximum 
service  can  be  provided  the  people 
at  a  minimum  cost  in  terms  of 
area,  energy,  human  effort,  and 
resources. 

The  Urbanate  may  consist  of 
only  one  block  or  several,  depend- 
ing on  the  functional  and  person- 


nel demands  of  the  particular  lo- 
cality— depending  on  whether  it 
is  the  center  for  an  agricultural 
unit,  an  industrial  sequence,  a 
transportation  network,  or  a  rec- 
reational area.  One  block  would 
ordinarily  suffice  for  an  agricul- 
tural unit.  A  large  seaport  city 
may  contain  a  dozen  or  more 
blocks. 

Beyond  the  Urbanates  would  be 
large,  open  spaces,  such  as  wood- 
lands, mountains,  lakes,  and  sea- 
shores. These  would  be  free  to 
public  utilization,  without  the  in- 
terference of  'Private  Property — 
No  Trespassing'  signs  all  over  the 
place.  Both  public  and  private 
transportation  would  be  available 
to  all  at  all  times.  For  those  who 
have  the  time  and  inclination, 
long  leisurely  voyages  on  the 
waterways  of  the  Continent,  in 
comfortable  accommodations  atop 
the  water-trains,  could  be  enjoy- 
ed. Such  trips  would  be  made  by 
the  school-age  children  as  a  reg- 
ular part  of  their  education. 

With  a  large  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  North  American 
Technate  freed  from  functional 
employment  at  any  one  time, 
much  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
providing  places  for  Hving  with 
emphasis  on  avocational  and  rec- 
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reational  features.  Thus,  many 
places  on  the  Continent,  which 
are  suitable  for  pleasant  living  but 
not  essential  to  the  functional 
operations,  will  be  developed  in- 
to comfortable,  convenient,  and 
safe  places  for  enjoyable  living. 
Being  free  of  the  plunderers  of 
organized  politics,  business,  crime, 
and  'welfare,'  the  Urbanates  of 
Technocracy  will  provide  the  ba- 
sis for  a  culture  that  is  dynamic, 
challenging,  and  interesting,  as 
well  as  pleasing — a  culture  with 
intrinsic  merits,  as  contrasted  with 
the  commercialized  sham  of  the 
Price  System. 

When  we  view  the  slums  and 
the  palaces,  as  well  as  the  resi- 
dential blocks  and  the  Suburbias 
of  the  Price  System  —  with  their 
tensions,  hazards,  discomforts,  re- 
strictions, strifes,  and  incovenien- 
ces — twe  realize  that  there  is  a 
long  way  yet  to  go  in  order  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  functional 
living  specified  by  Technocracy. 
The  incentive  of  money  -  making, 
which  dominates  the  hoping, 
thinking,  and  striving  of  the  typi- 
cal North  American  family,  will 
be  displaced  by  challenges  of 
other  sorts.  The  interest-tenden- 
cies and  initiative  of  the  indivi- 
dual will  serve  to  guide  him  into 


ways  of  living  that  impel  him  to 
give  and  take  from  life  that  which 
suits  him  as  an  individual.  The 
regimentations  and  inhibitions  in- 
herent in  the  Price  System  will 
cease  to  carry  their  compulsions 
over  the  life  of  the  individual.  He 
will,  then,  have  the  maximum  op- 
portunity to  become  and  act  as 
an  individual. 

We  characterize  this  Way  of 
Life  in  general  terms;  for,  there 
are  so  many  different  ways  of  en- 
joying life,  fitted  to  individual  dif- 
ferences, environmental  circum- 
stances, and  acquired  interests, 
that  it  would  be  complicated,  in- 
deed, to  describe  all  of  the  possi- 
bilities in  specific  terms. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  on 
this  Continent,  many  mediocre 
people  have  risen  to  positions  of 
economic  elegance  merely  by 
being  conservative  and  riding  up- 
ward on  the  economic  expansion 
plus  going  heavily  into  debt.  This 
is  a  highly  artificial  and  tenuous 
situation;  and  it  could  run  into 
trouble  almost  over  night  if  the 
expansion  should  slow  down  or 
run  into  an  impasse. 

In  the  Technate,  everyone  will 
be  provided  abundance,  freedom 
from  toil,  and  security  for  life  as 
a  consequence  of  his  living  in  this 
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age  of  highly  developed  technol- 
ogy and  being  located  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  There 
will  be  no  economic  distinction 
between  the  'deserving'  and  the 
'undeserving';  and,  thus,  the  great- 
est distinction  between  the  two 
will  be  erased. 

Basic  to  all  the  other  pursuits 
of  the  individual  must  be  a  dwell- 
ing which  he  can  call  home.  Some 
types  of  'homes'  can  be  so  bur- 
densome and  inconvenient  as  to 
constitute  a  drag  on  the  life  of  the 
people   living   in  them — they   de- 


mand too  much  and  provide  too 
little.  At  its  best,  the  home  should 
provide  the  most  in  the  way  of 
comfort,  conveniences,  and  facili- 
ties and  demand  the  least  in  care, 
cost,  and  worry.  In  providing  the 
best  for  all  the  people.  Technoc- 
racy's design  for  housing  far  sur- 
passes anything  else  that  has  ever 
been  proposed.  It  is  here,  ready 
and  waiting  to  be  put  into  effect 
as  soon  as  enough  people  on  this 
Continent  get  tired  and  disgusted 
with  their  struggles  under  the 
Price  System.  —Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


if  TORONTO. — CIO  president  Walter  Reuther  said  here  that  the  proposed  merger 
of  the  two  giant  North  American  labor  organizations  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
labor  crusade  to  parallel  the  second  phase  of  the  industrial  revolution,  the  age  of 
automation. 

Reuther  said  that  the  first  industrial  revolution  replaced  man  power  with  ma- 
chinery while  automation,  the  new  revolution,  is  replacing  human  beings  with 
'machines  that  think.' 

He  spoke  of  machines  in  automobile  factories  that  turn  out  engine  blocks  auto- 
matically every  10  minutes,  and  of  a  radio  factory  that  fired  hundreds  of  men  after 
installing  machines  that  almost  produced  the  radios  by  themselves. 

'This  new  power  can  be  used  to  lift  life  into  higher  levels  of  achievement,'  he 
said.  'Mankind  can  now  master  his  environment  for  the  first  time  in  history  — 
poverty,  hunger  and  ignorance  and  disease  can  no  longer  be  justified. 

'We  in  the  labor  union  welcome  automation  .  .  .  give  us  the  best  machines  but 
then  gear  the  machines  to  all  the  people,  not  just  the  people  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  clipping  coupons  at  night.'  — British  United  Press 

if  LET  US  REMEMBER  that  the  automatic  machine  ...  is  the  precise  economic 
equivalent  of  slave  labor.  Any  labor  that  competes  with  slave  labor  must  accept 
the  economic  conditions  of  slave  labor. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  will  produce  an  unemployment  situation,  in  com- 
parison with  which  .  .  .  the  depression  of  the  '30s  will  seem  a  pleasant  joke.  This 
depression  will  ruin  many  industries — possibly  even  the  industries  that  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  new  potentialities. 

— Norbert  Wiener,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
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Because  the  practice  has  jailed  miserably  in  the  Price  System  and  because 
North  America  can  provide  abundance  for  all  citizens,  no  effort  will  be 
made  to  differentiate  incomes  in  the  Technate.  Besides,  a  major  bookkeep- 
ing problem  will  be  eliminated  by  distributing  consuming  power  equally. 


7t  recent  advertisement  in  a 
^^  Vancouver  newspaper's  clas- 
sified section  offered  an  annual 
salary  of  $5000  plus  accommoda- 
tion to  a  machine  shop  teacher  for 
a  position  in  a  northern  school. 
This  with  the  promise  of  guaran^ 
teed  paid  transportation  from  a 
designated  city  probably  sounded 
quite  inviting  to  anyone  who  may 
have  answered  the  advertisement. 

On  the  other  hand  .  .  . 

Some  months  ago  a  popular 
songstress  received  $80,000  from 
a  Las  Vegas  nightclub  where  she 
had  signed  a  four-week  contract 
to  sing  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  songs  nightly.  In  other  words 
her  income  for  the  month  long 
engagement  was  as  much  as  the 
teacher  would  receive  in  sixteen 
years!  Even  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  bite  taken  out  of  her  in- 
come by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  the  two  stipends  com- 
pare something  like  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  compares  with  a  beaver's 
dam. 


The  foregoing  instances  present 
a  fragmentary  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion perennially  thrown  at  Tech- 
nocrats: 'How  are  you  going  to  get 
people  to  take  important  jobs  if 
they  don't  get  any  more  for  it 
than  anybody  else?'  It  must  be 
obvious  to  all  that  training  our 
youth  for  their  future  places  in 
society  is  a  far  more  responsible 
career  than  is  that  of  vocalizing 
hit  parade  ditties  .  .  .  however 
pleasantly  rendered.  Yet  who  can 
name  an  educator  anywhere  on 
the  Continent  who  earns  $80,000 
per  year,  let  alone  in  a  single 
month  ? 

The  field  of  professional  sports 
provides  numerous  other  exam- 
ples of  outsize  cheques  being  paid 
for  non-functional  performances. 
A  heavyweight  boxing  champion 
normally  receives  40%  of  the  gate 
receipts  in  all  matches  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  title,  whether  he  wins 
or  loses.  In  the  most  recent  cham- 
pionship bout  (Marciano  versus 
Moore)  the  'winner  and  still  world 
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heavyweight  champion'  grossed  a 
neat  $482,374  as  his  share  of  the 
combined  gate,  radio  and  televi- 
sion returns  for  less  than  half  an 
hour  of  slugging  it  out  with  his 
challenger  who  lost  the  fight  but 
won  20%  of  the  take.  Compare 
these  figures  with  the  $10,000 
granted  to  Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk  on 
the  occasion  of  his  receiving  the 
1955  Criss  award  for  his  discovery 
of  the  80%  to  90%  effective  anti- 
poliomyelitis  vaccine  ...  a  devel- 
opment which  took  eight  years  of 
intensive  research.  Need  we  ask 
which  of  these  three  performed 
the  greatest  service  to  mankind  ? 
Most  golf  players  play  simply 
for  recreation,  but  some  make  a 
good  living  at  it  by  travelling 
from  tournament  to  tournament. 
In  mid-September  a  company  of 
them  descended  upon  Philadel- 
phia to  compete  for  the  $20,000 
prize  offered  to  the  most  adept  at 
knocking  a  little  white  ball  four 
times  around  an  18  -  hole  green. 
This  figure  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  annual  salaries  of  pilots 
of  transcontinental  or  transocean- 
ic airliners  who,  while  they  are 
among  the  most  highly  paid  func- 
tionaries, fall  somewhat  short  of 
this  figure  for  taking  into  their 
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own  hands  the  issue  of  life  or 
death  of  their  passengers. 

Further  examples  of  widely  dis- 
parate sums  paid  to  people  in 
necessary  and  unnecessary  pur- 
suits abound  in  sufficient  variety 
to  nullify  completely  the  notion 
that  men  will  accept  responsibil- 
ity only  when  their  incomes  are 
commensurate  with  their  contri- 
bution to  society.  If  the  conten- 
tion were  correct  the  songstress, 
boxers  and  golfers  referred  to 
above  would  starve  to  death,  for 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  their  mentioned  acts  be  con- 
sidered necessary  to  public  wel- 
fare. 

No  one  can  blame  them,  how- 
ever, for  indulging  in  activities 
which  pay  off  so  handsomely  in 
relation  to  expended  effort,  for 
they  are  only  living  up  to  the 
highest  tenets  of  free  enterprise 
which,  within  its  legal  require- 
ments, rules  that  the  degree  of 
success  be  measured  by  getting 
the  most  for  the  least.  Practically 
everyone  would  emulate  them  if 
given  the  opportunity.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  issue  being  con- 
sidered. 

Technocracy's  program  provides 
for  the  equal  distribution  of  con- 
suming power  amongst  all  citizens 
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irrespective  of  their  degree  of 
functional  responsibility.  Critics 
of  this  plan  must  see  in  the  fore- 
going examples  that  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  even  today  to  any  at- 
tempt to  apportion  incomes  on  a 
gradual  scale  of  the  social  impor- 
tance of  jobs.  This  is  apparent 
not  only  in  instances  contrasting 
the  incomes  of  socially  necessary 
and  unnecessary  occupations  but 
also  within  the  ranks  of  function- 
al pursuits.  An  example  of  appar- 
ent remunerative  disparity  is 
found  in  the  case  of  a  college  pro- 
fessor whose  story  made  news 
headlines  some  time  ago. 

The  college  faculty  learned  to 
its  horror  that  said  professor  was, 
after  his  day's  teaching  stint  was 
over,  putting  in  another  shift  dig- 
ging underground  in  a  nearby 
mine.  He  was  summarily  paraded 
before  the  faculty  which  told  him 
that  his  secondary  occupation  was 
degrading  to  his  standing  as  a 
professor  and  that  he  would  have 
to  decide  between  one  job  or  the 
other.  He  chose  mining  because, 
as  he  told  the  faculty,  he  could 
not  make  enough  money  as  a  pro- 
fessor to  support  his  family. 

Despite  his  more  specialized 
training  as  an  educator  it  might 
be  suggested  that  his  lesser  earn- 
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ings  in  that  role  were  justified  if 
what  he  was  teaching  were  less 
important  than  what  he  was  min- 
ing. We  will  not  belabor  the 
highly  controversial  issue  since 
both  teaching  and  mining  are  in- 
dispensable threads  of  the  overall 
social  fabric.  Who  is  to  determine 
which  is  more  vital  and  hence 
more  deserving  of  higher  pay  ? 

North  America's  physical  oper- 
ation involves  a  tremendous  vari- 
ety of  separate  major  functional 
divisions,  each  of  which  are  fur- 
ther subdivided,  resulting  in  a  be- 
wildering total  of  highly  special- 
ized jobs.  To  classify  each  of  them 
according  to  their  relative  impor- 
tance and  to  determine  on  that 
basis  what  each  should  receive 
would  require  wisdom  far  beyond 
any  that  is  currently  available. 
Quite  contrary  to  popular  belief 
it  is  not  even  attempted  except  in 
isolated  minor  instances,  and  then 
with  minimum  success.  The  large 
overburden  of  parasitic  occupa- 
tions .  .  .  salesmen,  lawyers,  bank- 
ers, insurance  men  and  the  like 
being  represented  therein  .  .  . 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  Price 
System  operation  but  contribute 
nothing  to  public  welfare,  is  an 
expendable  conglomeration  in  a 
purely   functional  administration. 
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They  are  referred  to  here  only 
because  they  constitute  a  block  of 
citizens  quite  apart  from  profes- 
isional  entertainers  whose  incomes 
often  exceed  those  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  technologists. 

If  we  are  to  be  completely  frank 
about  the  apportionment  of  con- 
suming power  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  do,  all  of  us  will  have  to 
admit  being  overpaid  today  quite 
irrespective  of  how  vital  our  par- 
ticular jobs  may  be.  This  becomes 
evident  in  the  disclosure  that  the 
aggregate  effort  of  all  remuner- 
ately  employed  North  Americans 
accounts  for  only  2%  of  the  work 
done  on  the  Continent  ...  as 
against  98%  done  by  power  ma- 
chinery. In  effect  this  makes  all 
of  us  free  receivers  of  such  com- 
modities as  each  of  us  use,  despite 
the  price  tag  barrier. 

It  may  already  be  seen  how 
arbitrary  it  is  to  attempt  distri- 
buting purchasing  power  on  an 
assumed  scale  of  worthiness, 
though  however  unsuccessfully 
applied  it  is  the  Price  System's 
only  tangible  means  of  rewarding 
its  more  successful  manipulators. 
The  procedure  increases  in  absur- 
dity as  our  social  mechanism  be- 
comes more  technologized,  even- 
tually reaching  the  point  of  com- 


plete inapplicability.  This  will  oc- 
cur coincidentally  with  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Price  System. 

Because  (1)  the  practice  has 
failed  miserably  in  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, and  (2)  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  North  America  can  pro- 
vide abundance  for  all  citizens, 
no  effort  will  be  made  to  differen- 
tiate incomes  in  the  Technate. 
North  Americans  will  receive  their 
Energy  Certificates  because  they 
are  residents  of  this  Continent. 
This  will  permit  them  to  partake 
freely  of  the  existing  abundance 
even  though  Nature  may  not  have 
endowed  them  with  superior  in- 
tellects or  leadership  qualities. 
After  all,  a  big  man  with  a  small 
brain  generally  consumes  more 
food  (and  quite  often  wants  more 
clothes)  than  a  small  man  with  a 
big  brain,  so  if  the  facilities  exist 
for  providing  both  of  them  with 
their  needs  and  wants  there  is  no 
adequate  reason  for  limiting  either 
of  them.  Besides,  a  major  book- 
keeping problem  will  be  eliminat- 
ed by  distributing  purchasing 
power  equally. 

Such  distribution  is  not  to  infer 
that  citizens  will  thus  be  restric- 
ted to  an  identical  pattern  of  com- 
modities available  for  use.  Do 
people  today  with  the  same  salar- 
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ies  buy  exactly  the  same  things  ? 
Rather  than  restrict  them,  the  En- 
ergy Certificates  will  open  the  way 
to  full  utilization  of  the  numerous 
amenities  in  the  distribution  cen- 
ters. For  the  first  time  in  human 
history  abundance  will  become  a 
reality  for  all  North  Americans 
rather  than  merely  a  desirable 
word  in  their  vocabularies. 

The  collapse  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem will  necessitate  the  adoption 
of  a  new  criterion  of  service  not 
associated  with  their  ability  to 
consume.  This  will  be  the  criter- 
ion of  functional  ability  .  .  .  the 
measure  of  a  person's  competence 
to  perform  an  assigned  duty.  If  by 
actual  performance  he  demon- 
strates himself  to  be  the  best 
available  person  for  the  assign- 
ment, the  vertical  alignment  me- 
thod of  promotion  will  assure  his 
getting  it.  He  will  remain  there 
until  retired  on  his  forty-fifth 
birthday  unless  in  the  meantime 
he  is  replaced  by  someone  even 
better  fitted  or  he  manifests  lead- 
ership qualities  warranting  his  fur- 
ther promotion.  If  he  is  good 
enough  he  may  rise  to  the  very 
top  of  his  chosen  branch  of  serv- 
ice and  derive  considerable  social 
prestige  by  his  appointment  as 
Sequence  Director  to  the  Conti- 
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nental  Control  Board,  the  overall 
coordinating  body  of  all  Function- 
al Sequences.  The  apex  of  esteem 
would  be  achieved  if  the  Conti- 
ental  Control  Board  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  of  its  mem- 
bers saw  fit  to  elevate  him  to  the 
post  of  Continental  Director.  Only 
a  person  of  exceptional  qualifica- 
tions could  attain  this  post  of 
chief  coordinator  and  chairman  of 
the  Board.  Considerable  acclaim 
would  naturally  append  to  such 
an  appointment. 

Many  people  have  the  mistaken 
notion  that  only  the  offer  of  a 
monetary  inducement  will  prompt 
others  to  accept  responsibility  or 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  objective.  The  fallacy 
of  this  is  demonstrated  annually 
at  school  track  meets  where  dozens 
of  students  compete  athletically 
with  those  from  other  schools  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  winning  for 
their  academy  the  pennant  sym- 
bolic of  sports  supremacy.  To  this 
end  the  track  stars  spend  weeks 
of  preliminary  training  in  their 
respective  fields  without  a  sugges- 
tion of  remuneration.  Why  do 
they  do  it  ? 

Psychologists  have  learned  from 
much  research  that  two  congeni- 
{Continued  on  page  33) 
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C^ta  a^  the  RoJuU 


nPHE  age  of  the  robot  is  before  us.  The  robot  in  1955  does  not  look 
■*  hke  a  man.  It  looks  like  banks  of  super-radios  with  steel  filing-case 
cabinets.  It  looks  like  the  inside  of  your  TV,  multiplied.  It  looks  like 
bundles  of  cables. 

The  robot  has  a  memory  —  magnetized  drums,  magnetic  tape, 
punched  cards,  electronic  storage  tubes,  pressure-sensitive  crystals, 
light-sensitive  plates,  tiny  ring-magnets  in  nets  of  wires.  The  robot 
has  eyes,  ears  and  arms  —  photo-cells,  thermocouples,  cutting  edges, 
steel  claws. 

It  takes  instructions,  if  you  know  how  to  put  them.  It  spits  out 
answers,  or  mathematical  solutions,  or  products. 

In  a  suburb  of  Cleveland,  rough  iron  castings  enter  a  plant.  Un- 
tended  machines  mill  them,  drill  them,  perform  532  different  opera- 
tions and  complete  4600  Ford  and  Mercury  engine  blocks  every  day. 
Photo-cells  make  measurements.  Lights  flash  when  tools  show  wear. 
Forty-one  men  run  a  shift.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  in  all  man  this  plant 
plus  the  companion  foundry.  The  50  do  work  that  would  hawe  required 
2500  men  by  old,  that  is,  1953  methods. 
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In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  a 
massive  machine  guides  a  tool.  The  machine  cuts  an  aluminum  air- 
craft part,  a  job  that  takes  hours,  but  there  is  no  human  operator.  It 
is  guided  by  three  panels  of  lights,  tubes  and  wires,  that  is  (by  an 
electronic  director  or  computer,  both  digital  and  analog,  with  feed- 
back control).  The  rules  it  obeys  are  punched  in  patterns  of  holes  on 
paper  tape. 

'This  machine  turns  out  parts  three  or  four  times  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  turned  out  by  hand.  And  more  accurately,'  says  the  project 
engineer.  'It  corrects  itself — ^that's  feedback — and  can  switch  jobs.  It 
can  make  cams,  sockets,  struts,  dies,  templates,  anything  we  can  pro- 
gram on  a  tape.  Basically,  what  it  does  is  operate  a  shaft — think  of  how 
many  things  can  be  hooked  up  to  a  shaft!' 

In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  a  California  Institute  of  Technology  professor 
programs  another  computer.  It  fills  a  room.  'We  have  an  airplane  on 
now,'  he  says,  'We're  trying  out  wing  designs  for  Consolidated- Vul- 
tee's  new  delta-wing  bomber.  Electrical  charges  represent  forces,  and 
we  can  find  out  how  different  shapes  will  behave.' 

We  are  entering  an  age  of  information  -  handling  machines  with 
self-control,  of  machines  that  'feed  back'  or  regulate  themselves  by 
constantly  feeding  themselves  new  information,  just  as  a  thermostat 
constantly  feeds  itself  temperatures. 

Why?  The  answer  is  only  to  a  small  extent  the  increasing  cost 
(and  value)  of  human  labor.  The  answer  is  really  increasing  speed 
and  complexity  in  every  field.   Human  beings  can't  keep  up. 

A  few  years  ago  a  country  in  Asia  hired  a  North  American  firm 
to  design  an  oil  refinery.  The  country's  officials,  plagued  by  surplus 
manpower,  asked  the  firm  to  eliminate  all  automatic  controls.  The 
firm  said  'no.'  It  was  not  a  matter  of  stubbornness  or  efficiency.  With- 
out such  controls,  a  modem  refinery  could  not  run  at  all. 

Chemical  plants  that  operate  like  jet  engines,  reactions  that  occur 
in  micro-seconds,  huge  demands  for  high-quality  goods,  the  mathe- 
matics in  modern  business,  science  and  technology — ^these  are  the  fac- 
tors that  are  making  human  beings  obsolete  for  routine  work. 

'In  every  department  of  non  -  emotional  thinking,  planning  and 
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doing,'  say  experts,  'machines  can  be  built  that  are  superior  to  work- 
ers.' 

MilHons  of  robots  are  in  use  already.  In  chemical  and  oil  works, 
in  particular,  in  running  nuclear  reactors,  assembling  light  bulbs  and 
I'V  sets  and  making  chocolate  and  beer. 

The  next  step  after  the  device  that  controls  one  machine  will  be 
the  device  that  controls  hundreds.  Experts  see  'the  control  of  any 
industry  or  manufacturing  process,  however  complex,  the  processing, 
sssembly  and  finishing  of  any  article.' 

They  see  not  only  the  automatic  factory  but  also  the  automatic 
stockroom,  warehouse  and  office.  The  day  when  order  clerks  feed 
punch  cards  into  electronic  devices,  and  computers  then  determine 
what  raw  materials  must  be  purchased  and  when  and  where  they 
Tnust  go.  The  day  when  the  raw  materials  or  parts  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  along  moving  belts  and  through  pipelines,  controlled  by  radio 
from  the  central  office.  When  factory  machines  deliver  the  goods  to 
warehouse  robots,  and  the  robots  glide  down  aisles  filling  and  label- 
ing orders  and  keeping  inventories. 

When — at  the  office — you  get  filed  letters  and  records  by  dialing 
an  electronic  storage  system  which  delivers  you  printed  copies  or  a 
voice  report.  When  electronic  brains  keep  accounts,  sales  records  and 
payrolls;  compute  and  send  bills,  and  schedule  production. 

An  Industrial  Revolution  does  not  come  unaccompanied  by  some 
pain  and  gloom.  Dr.  Norbert  Wiener  believes  the  automatic  machine 
will  yet  'produce  an  unemployment  situation  in  comparison  with  which 
.  .  .  the  depression  of  the  Thirties  will  seem  a  pleasant  joke.' 

'Talk  of  the  automatic  factory  isn't  like  talk  about  taking  off  to 
the  moon,'  contends  Wiener.  'It's  here  now.' 

— Victor  Cohn  in  Vancouver  Province 


lA:    MECHANIZATION   has  permitted  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
farm  labor  in  Canada,  points  out  the  Owen  Sound  Sun-Times. 

'Back  in  1939,  30%  of  Canada's  labor  force  had  jobs  in  agriculture.  In  1946  the 
percentage  had  been  reduced  to  25.  In  the  most  recent  survey,  covering  1954,  the 
number  has  been  further  drastically  reduced  to  16%,  or  868,000  Canadian.  This  very 
heavy  reduction  has  not,  however,  resulted  in  reduced  farm  production.' 

— Financial  Post 
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INARMING,  oldest  vocation  of  civilized  man,  has  quietly  undergone 
**•  some  radical  changes  in  the  last  half  century.  It's  a  good  thing 
for  those  of  us  who  like  to  sit  down  to  three  tasty,  healthy  meals  a 
day  but  your  nostalgic  dreams  of  life  down  on  the  farm  aren't  quite 
true  any  more.  The  ploughman  no  longer  'homeward  plods  his  weary 
way.'  He  rides  in  on  a  tractor. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  farmer  faced  the  land  and  the  weather  with 
his  two  bare  hands,  some  simple  tools  and  a  pair  of  horses.  The  whole 
family  pitched  in.  He  figured  out  his  family's  needs,  then  produced 
enough  to  fill  them  with  a  little  over  to  sell  for  cash  to  buy  the  necessi- 
ties he  didn't  produce.  He  had  no  particular  assistance  with  the  ma- 
jor problems  of  soil  conservation,  fertilization,  pest  control.  Farming 
was  more  a  way  of  life  than  a  business. 

Today,  farming  in  Canada  is  a  big  business.  Just  how  big  is  indi- 
cated by  the  current  nearly  three  billion  dollar  gross  income,  second 
only  to  that  of  Canada's  manufacturing  income  of  $7,766,000,000  (1953). 
Our  1951  census  figures  show  an  investment  in  land,  buildings,  im- 
plements and  machinery  of  $8,460,519,417  as  compared  with  $1,511,- 
935,003  in  1901. 

The  most  radically  changed  element  in  these  total  figures  is  the 
farmer's  investment  in  mechanization — from  a  mere  $108,665,502  in 
1901  to  an  impressive  $1,933,312,262  in  1951  for  an  increase  of  1679%. 
That's  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  a  1955  farm  labor  force  of  750,000  is 
feeding  over  15,000,000  Canadians  when  it  took  about  the  same  num- 
ber (716,860)  to  feed  only  5,371,315  Canadians  in  1901. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also,  that  the  total  Canadian  farmland 
under  cultivation  has  shown  little  increase  in  the  last  25  years — with 
some  174,000,000  acres  in  production  as  compared  with  163,000,000 
acres  in  1931.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  size  of  our  farms  has 
grown  from  233  acres  in  1931  to  280  acres  in  1951,  with  the  number 
of  farms  dropping  in  the.  same  period — from  728,623  to  623,091. 

Of  all  the  mechanized  equipment  on  the  farm  today  the  tractor 
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is  definitely  the  king-pin.  It  doesn't  do  any  plowing,  corn-husking, 
haying  or  threshing  of  itself,  but  it  is  the  power  that  pulls  or  drives 
a  myriad  of  other  farm  equipment.  It  automatically  saved  time  for  the 
farmer,  too,  the  moment  it  replaced  the  horse.  He  no  longer  needs  to 
use  part  of  his  land  and  time  to  raise  feed  for  the  team,  to  pasture 
his  horses  or  clean  the  stable. 

Typical  comparative  costs  of  horse  vs.  tractor  are  given  in  a  1954 
study  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  study  of  farm 
mechanization  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  This  shows,  for  example,  the 
cost  per  acre  of  plowing  was  $10.93  with  three  horses;  $3.03  with  a 
tiactor.  Similar  lower  costs  were  shown  for  disc  harrowing,  seeding, 
mowing  and  raking  hay,  threshing,  etc. 

Census  figures  show  that  just  four  machines  on  the  farm  (trac- 
tors, threshers,  binders,  combines),  each  produced  $2350  of  farm  in- 
come in  1951  as  compared  with  $147  in  1931.  And  this  does  not  take 
into  account  newer  equipment  such  as  the  automatic  twine-using  hay 
baler — a  machine  that  has  taken  the  labor  out  of  haying  and  is  rapidly 
growing  in  popularity.  As  for  the  time-saving  features  of  mechaniza- 
tion, no  authentic  figures  are  presently  available  in  Canada,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  saving  runs  into  millions  of  man-hours  a  year. 

Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  fewer  farms  to  feed  milHons 
of  people.  — Plymouth  Rope  Walk  Magazine 


Q'MALL  household  appliances  using  the  sun's  energy  will  be  in 
'^  fairly  widespread  use  within  the  next  five  years,  according  to 
Maria  Telkes,  Projects  Director,  Research  Division  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity's College  of  Engineering.  Dr.  Telkes  stated:  'Especially  in  tro- 
pical regions  where  conventional  fuels  are  at  a  premium,  small  devices 
powered  by  the  sun  can  soon  be  a  reality,  providing  a  substantially 
increased  standard  of  living.' 

Depletion  of  conventional  fuels  in  some  countries  and  increasing 
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consumption  in  others,  she  said,  has  already  created  a  need  for  large- 
scale  solar  energy  development. 

As  a  practical  matter,  though,  Dr.  Telkes  foresaw  that  the  first 
v^idespread  uses  of  the  sun's  unlimited  resources  would  be  in  applian- 
ces in  many  under-developed  areas  which  had  long  sunshine  records, 
some  of  them  more  than  300  days  a  year. 

Dr.  Telkes  noted  that  one  such  device — a  solar  stove — is  under- 
going active  research  and  development  in  New  York  University's  En- 
gineering Research  Division. 

'If  this  is  put  into  mass  production  for  lower  income  families  in 
such  areas  as  India  and  Egypt,'  Dr.  Telkes  said,  'a  minor  agricultural 
revolution  will  have  been  wrought.'  She  explained  that  millions  of 
families  presently  burn  dried  animal  dung  as  fuel,  other  fuels  being 
unavailable  or  too  costly.  This  deprives  the  soil  in  food-short  areas 
of  sorely  needed  fertilizer.  Health  and  aesthetic  aspects  are  other 
drawbacks  to  this  practice,  she  added. 

'Small  cooling  units  utilizing  the  sun's  energy  are  also  feasible,' 
said  Dr.  Telkes.  Introduction  of  cheap  and  convenient  cooling  sys- 
tems 'could  conceivably  bring  a  significant  rise  in  the  level  of  biolo- 
gical capacity  for  productive  activity  in  many  areas.' 

A  third  foreseeable  application  of  solar  energy  lies  in  development 
of  small-scale  thermoelectric  generators  for  household  purposes,  she 
said. 

'Developing  these  small-scale  uses  of  solar  energy,'  Dr.  Telkes 
v/ent  on,  'would  provide  valuable  information  on  the  basic  problems 
of  solar  energy  collection  at  moderate  temperatures.  Such  problems 
are  faced  in  any  possible  large-scale  use  of  solar  energy  for  electric 
power  generation  and  industrial  uses.' 

Dr  Telkes  noted  that  the  tropical  sunshine  falling  on  one  acre  a 
day  contains  the  energy  equivalent  of  five  tons  of  coal  a  day. 


■jAr  AUTOMATION  is  the  promise  of  a  second  or  third  or  even  final  industrial 
revolution—a  Robot  Age  of  unmanned  production.  It  represents  the  desire  and  the 
methodology  for  taking  people  out  of  all  phases  of  the  production  process. 

— David  Riihinfien.  Armour  Research  Foundation 
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^ 2.ualimatic'  AutainaLile  Plaint 

T  JC  THILE  other  automobile  manufacturers  talk  about  'automation,' 
^^  the  Plymouth  Division  of  Chrysler  has  come  up  with  a  broader- 
scope  term  for  its  new  engine  plant  here.    It  is  called  'qualimatic' 

What  modern  machinery  does  in  producing  an  automobile  engine 
in  this  robot  plant  is  a  far  cry  ahead  of  the  days  when  labor  wagged 
its  composite  head  over  the  first  faint  rumblings  of  what  was  termed 
'mechanization.'  Mechanization  meant  that  some  manufacturers  were 
turning  to  machines  as  a  substitute  for  human  hands. 

Then  came  'automation'  or  the  expansion  of  machine  use  to  cover 
e\'en  the  minute  processes  of  precision  manufacturing.  Now  Plymouth 
goes  further.  'Qualimatic'  indicates  such  control  over  'automation' 
that  quality  is  helped  rather  than  sacrificed  by  turning  the  work  over 
to  machines. 

Plymouth's  new  plant,  located  on  Mound  Road  in  northeastern 
Detroit,  will  let  its  'qualimatic'  controls  loose  shortly  to  the  tune  of 
a  single  plant's  production  of  3,000  engines  in  one  day.  Just  now  the 
production  rate  is  only  600  engines  a  day  on  a  planned  schedule  of 
stepped-up  operation. 

The  sprawling,  one-story  structure  covering  534,059  square  feet 
of  interior  space  contains  two  parallel  production  lines,  each  stretch- 
ing for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  each  containing  70  differ- 
ent, giant  machines  performing  an  overall  total  of  157  mechanized 
operations. 

A  gigantic  broach,  said  to  be  the  largest  machine  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  heads  the  production  line.  Just  about  the  size  of  a  full- 
scale  ranch  house,  the  machine  completely  broaches  the  engine  block 
in  eight  distinct  operations  untouched  by  human  hand. 

The  entire  assembly  operation,  containing  72  individual  opera- 
tions, is  5560  feet  long.  When  in  full  production,  it  will  roll  2V2  engines 
off  the  line  every  minute. 

A  360-foot  conveyor  belt  transfers  pistons  from  the  milling  opera- 
tion to  the  plating  tank  for  tinplating.    The  entire  piston  line  gauges, 
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conveys  and  unloads  the  pistons  automatically. 

The  vastness  of  this  single  engine  plant  operation  is  measured  in 
terms  of  the  electrical  wiring  which,  if  stretched  out  in  a  single  line 
would  reach  almost  around  the  world.  Part  of  the  unique  operations 
is  the  automatic  engine  testing  room  where  more  than  70  engines  can 
he  tested  at  the  same  time  prior  to  moving  them  automatically  into 
the  storage  section  for  shipment  to  automobile  assembly  plants. 

Hand-cleaning  and  chip  shoveling  into  bins  belong  to  the  plants 
of  the  past.  Dust  and  chips  are  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  auto- 
matic machines  through  velocity  trenches  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  an 
hour.  They  are  washed  into  a  cooling  tank,  left  there  for  several  min- 
utes, and  then  automatically  conveyed  to  the  dumping  area. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor 

^  VANCOUVER — A  machine  that  revolutionizes  potato  harvesting  is  operating 
at  the  Lulu  Island  farm  of  Les  Gilmore,  harvesting  daily  five  to  six  acres  'untouched 
by  human  hand.' 

In  a  typical  Gilmore  crop,  that  means  up  to  150  tons  daily. 

'It  cuts  harvesting  costs  in  two  on  100  acres  or  more,'  Mr.  Gilmore  said  as  he 
explained  operation  of  the  team  of  machines. 

The  digger  takes  two  rows  at  a  time  and  lays  the  potatoes  in  neat  piles  on 
top  of  the  ground.  The  pick-up  machine  follows,  sifts  earth  through  endless  chain 
grills,  and  eight  women  riding  on  it  pick  off  other  debris  as  the  machine  loads  the 
stream  of  spuds  into  a  truck  travelling  beside  it. 

The  truck  has  a  special  hopper  body  with  a  conveyor  bottom.  This  unloads  the 
tubers  at  the  bin,  which  has  another  conveyor  for  distributing  them  in  the  storage 
pit. 

Digger,  loader,  three  truck  bodies  and  the  bin-unloader  cost  Mr.  Gilmore  and 
neighbor  Alton  McKinney  $7500.  — Vancouver  Sun 

^  TORONTO. — A  new  method  of  auctioning  calves,  using  a  clock-faced  mechanical 
auctioneer  and  push-button  bidders,  has  been  tried  out  at  the  Ontario  stockyards 
here. 

The  system  uses  a  revolving  hand  showing  prices  in  five-cent  divisions  which  is 
set  at  the  price  asked  by  the  commission  salesman  and  gradually  reduced  until  a 
bid  is  made. 

The  buyers  make  bids  by  pressing  buttons  on  50  desks  arranged  in  a  small 
amphitheatre.  When  the  bidder  presses  his  button,  a  panel  lights  up  showing  his 
number  and  all  the  other  bidding  buttons  are  automatically  disconnected. 

As  well  as  being  able  to  set  the  starting  price,  the  commission  salesman  can 
operate  a  button  which  stops  bidding  as  soon  as  the  price  becomes  lower  than  he 
is  prepared  to  sell. 

The  clock-face  is  12  feet  high  and  has  one  hand  which  moves  anti-clockwise  to 
reduce  the  price  in  cents  while  the  declining  dollar  figure  is  indicated  in  lights. 

— Canadian  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working   hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

AN  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  DEVEL- 
oped  by  Malco  Tool  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  inserts  up  to  40  or  more 
terminal  pins  or  contacts  into  a  printed 
circuit  board  within  a  three-second  cycle. 
Insertion  is  accomplished  simultaneously 
in  any  symmetrical  or  non-symmetrical 
pattern.  Since  the  terminal  pins  or  con- 
tacts are  self  -  retaining,  they  will  not 
vibrate  loose  during  additional  assembly 
or  other  operations  prior  to  permanent 
soldering.  Operation  is  competely  auto- 
matic. 

A    MAJOR,    LONG-RANGE    ENGIN- 

eering  program  to  develop  automatic  con- 
trol devices  and  systems  for  expanded 
automation  in  the  machine  tool  field  has 
been  undertaken  by  Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator  Co.  The  new  group's  first 
development — a  punched-tape  electronic 
control  system  that  converts  a  precision 
boring  machine  to  automatic  operation — 
has  been  announced. 

The  automatically  controlled  machine 
is  designed  for  the  company's  own  use 
and  already  is  turning  out  precise  gear 
trains  for  aeronautical  controls. 

ROLLED  CARD  STOCK  IS  FED 
through  special  automatic  machines  at 
International    Business    Machines    Corp. 
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plant  in  production  of  tabulating  cards. 
Each  machine  prints,  straightens,  shears, 
clips,  inspects,  counts  and  stacks  cards 
at  a  rate  of  1600  per  minute.  Tolerance 
on  the  length  of  the  card  is  held  to  plus 
or  minus  0.0035-inches  in  this  produc- 
tion operation. 

A    REVOLUTIONARY    NEW    DRY 

cell  battery  has  been  developed  by  Bur- 
gess Battery  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
The  cell  itself,  smaller  than  a  fingertip, 
yet  a  third  more  powerful  than  conven- 
tional flat  cells,  is  made  entirely  by  ma- 
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chine  and  is  sealed  in  an  airtight  pliofilm 
envelope. 

Merely  stacking  15  such  cells  in  a 
column  wrapped  tightly  with  transparent 
plastic  and  capping  it  in  a  leakproof 
tube  of  drawn  aluminum  produces  this 
22>^-voIt  battery  for  pocket  radios,  hear- 
ing aids,  Geiger  counters,  and  other  small 
electronic  devices. 

A  COMPLETELY  AUTOMATIC  UN- 
loader  is  now  available  for  the  Gleason 
No.  16  quenching  press,  manufactured  by 
Gleason  Works,  Rochester,  N.Y.  The  un- 
loader  attaches  to  the  left  front  comer 
of  the  press,  and  is  controlled  by  built- 
in  switches  and  valves. 

A  RED  RING  AUTOMATIC  MOTOR- 
ized  precision  gear-checking  machine  de- 
signed to  inspect  and  sort  spur  or  helical 
gears  produced  by  conventional  gear- 
shaping  methods  is  now  available  from 
the  National  Broach  &  Machine  Co.,  De- 
troit. 

The  checking  machine  inspects  gears 
by  means  of  electronic  indicators  and 
master  gears  for  incomplete  stroke,  over- 
size and  under-size  teeth,  and  thick  or 
thin  teeth.  Gears  that  do  not  meet  in- 
spection requirements  are  directed  into 
chutes  which  sort  out  over-size,  under- 
size,  thick-tooth  and  thin-tooth  gears. 
The  gears  are  loaded  into  the  machine 
by  hand  and  fed  through  the  various  in- 
spection stages  automatically. 

A  HIGH  SPEED  ELECTRONIC 
media  sorter  that  operates  from  a  stand- 
ard typewriter  keyboard  and  is  capable 
of  handling  original   forms  in  various 


weights  and  sizes  is  distributed  by  Under- 
wood Corp.  Unlike  conventional  punched 
card  sorting  equipment,  the  new  machine 
sorts  directly  such  original  media  as  sales 
checks,  bank  checks,  tax  bills  and  job 
tickets. 

A  CONTROL  PANEL  FOR  A  NEW 
Curtiss-Wright  Corp.  ramjet  laboratory 
contains  many  automatic  recording  de- 
vices because  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
tests  conducted.  Certain  tests  simulating 
high  speeds  of  high  altitudes  take  place 
in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Performance  data  is  automatically 
collected  by  recording  instruments,  dir- 
ectly on  punched  cards,  by  motion  pic- 
tures; verbal  orders  and  obser\'^ations  are 
preserved  by  magnetic  tape  recorders. 

COMPLETE  AUTOMATION  OF  A 

television  station  film  and  slide  program- 
ming equipment  has  been  demonstrated 
by  General  Electric  Co.  Once  the  system 
is  set  into  operation,  supervision  of  the 
equipment  is  not  necessary.  All  station 
breaks,  commercials  and  programs  are 
handled  automatically.  Keys  to  the  new 
system  are  inaudible  tone  signals  record- 
ed on  magnetic  tape. 

AN  ELECTRONIC  S  U  P  E  R  V  I  SOR 

that  follows  present  programs  and  auto- 
matically switches  on  or  off  up  to  40 
groups  of  remote  operations — each  on  its 
own  time  schedule — has  been  demon- 
strated by  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp.  This  new  product  will 
switch  classroom  and  corridor  lights  on 
or  off,  sound  signals  denoting  class  sche- 
dules, recess  periods,  lunch,  etc.,  control 
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heating  and  air  conditioning,  operate 
flush  valves,  maintain  accurate  time 
throughout  the  building,  and  perform 
scores  of  similar  school  functions. 


A  SMALL,  ALL-TRANSISTOR  RADIO 
has  been  announced  by  Bulova  Watch 
Co.,  Flushing,  N.Y.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  large  wallet  and  weighs  12  ounces. 

AUTOBRADER  IS  THE  NAME  FOR 
an  automatic  electronic  assembly  method 
patented  by  Emerson  Radio  &  Phono- 
graph Corp.  It  produces  a  printed  cir- 
cuit, inspects  the  circuit  for  correct  ad- 
justment, and  discards  it  if  electronically 
inaccurate.  A  unit,  dubbed  a  'limit  stand- 
ard,' gives  each  processing  step  a  sense 
of  value  for  making  adjustments.  Manual 
labor  is  needed  only  for  delivering  raw 
materials  and  removing  finished  pro- 
ducts. 


THREE  -  MILLION     PRECISION 

gears  is  the  annual  capacity  of  a  mech- 
anized machining  line  engineered  by  Gen- 
eral Motors'  Buick  Motor  Division.  At 
15  different  points,  gauges  check  the  gear 
dimensions,  rest  the  machining  if  it's 
out  of  tolerance.  The  gears  are  for 
Buick's  Dynaflow  transmission. 

AT  THE  PORTSMOUTH  COAL  YARD 

of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway,  an 
automatic  teletype  tape  system  stores 
switching  information  for  complete  trains 
and  feeds  the  information  to  an  auto- 
matic switching  system. 

THE   DELICATE  MECHANICAL 

hands  used  to  manipulate  radio-active 
materials  by  remote  control  are  now  being 
mass  produced.  Heretofore,  the  Master 
Slave  Manipulators  have  been  custom 
made  on  orders  from  governmental  and 
industrial  laboratories. 

HIGH  FREQUENCY  TRANSISTORS 

have  been  developed  by  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories ,  Bell  says  that  experi- 
mental 'junction  tetrode'  transistors  have 
generated  more  than  a  billion  oscillations 
per  second.  This  may  break  a  barrier 
that  has  kept  the  transistor  out  of  radar 
and  high-frequency  communications 
equipment. 

A  DIGITAL  CONTROLLER  DEVEL- 

oped  by  American  Electronic  Manufac- 
turing Inc.  can  be  applied  to  a  wide 
variety  of  industrial  control  problems. 
Typical  applications  include  control  of 
machine  tool  operations,  conveyor  belts, 
and  batch  mixing  operations. 
The  unit  has  a  capacity  of  2500  counts; 
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it  adds  and  subtracts  at  rates  up  to  20 
decimal  digits  per  second  with  an  accu- 
racy of  0.04%.  The  count  at  any  instant 
is  shown  on  four  illuminated  windows  by 
a  new  type  of  indicator  tube  known  as 
the  Inditron. 

AUTOMATIC    TUNING    OF    FRE- 

quency-shift  code  receivers  can  now  be 
provided  by  a  tuning  control  unit  pro- 
duced by  C.G.S.  Laboratories.  This  tun- 
ing lock  keeps  the  receiver  tuned  accur- 
ately to  an  incoming  frequency  shift 
signal  at  all  times.  This  is  true  even 
though  the  incoming  signal  may  drift  in 
frequency  or  the  receiver  tuning  change 
as  a  result  of  temperature  variations  or 
changes  in  the  characteristics  of  the  fre- 
quency-controlling components  of  the  re- 


COMPLETE    AUTOMATION    OF 

screw  fasteners  is  possible  with  the  use 
of  a  device  manufactured  by  Pneuma- 
Serve  Inc.  Speed  of  fastening  operations 
has  been  improved  over  ranges  of  50  to 
400%  in  plants  which  have  tested  the 
Pneuma-Serve. 


AN  AUTOMATIC  DIAL-PHONE  SYS- 
tem  for  rapid,  economical  intercom- 
munication in  business  offices,  industrial 
plants,  and  institutions  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America. 
Known  as  'Auto-Dial,'  the  system  is  built 
around  an  automatic,  unattended  central 
switchboard  through  which  each  tele- 
phone in  the  intercommunication  net- 
work can  be  dialed  directly. 

THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  ELECTRON  I 

cally  controlled  bank  vault  entrance  has 
been  introduced  in  Chicago.  The  Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin Safe  Co.  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  says  that  a  pushbutton  control 
withdraws  the  locking  bolts,  releases  the 
pressure  system,  swings  open  the  door, 
and  lowers  the  foot  bridge.  To  an  in- 
truder, of  course,  it  is  not  that  easy;  first, 
he  would  have  to  work  the  combination. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  PROCESS  WHICH 
uses  low  -  cost  carbon  dioxide  gas  for 
shielding  the  arc  while  welding  mild  and 
medium  carbon  steel  has  been  developed 
by  A.  O.  Smith  Corp.  Impressive  savings 
in  cost  of  gas  can  be  realized  by  use  of 
carbon  dioxide. 


"jAr    FT.  MONMOUTH,  N.J. — The  natural  energy  of  the  human  voice  is  being  tap- 
ped to  run  a  radio  now. 

The  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  laboratories  here  announced  that  it  has  a  tiny  radio 
transmitter,  small  enough  to  fit  inside  a  telephone  mouthpiece,  that  operates  by  the 
sound  waves  of  speech  alone. 

You  talk  into  it  and  the  energy  of  the  spoken  words  carries  on — no  batteries 
or  other  power  needed. 

A  single  transistor  and  matched  circuit  makes  it  possible  to  harness  the  tiny 
voice  power.  Transistors  are  pea-sized  electronic  devices  that  replace  vacuum  tubes 
in  many  cases. 

This  new  device,  designed  by  37-year-old  George  Bryan,  a  signal  corps  engin- 
eer, could  be  used  to  replace  the  more  cumbersome  army  walkie-talkies. 

— Associated  Press 
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{Continued  fiom  page  20) 
tal  influences  individually  com- 
mand human  behavior  much  more 
strongly  than  the  monetary  incen- 
tive. These  are  the  instinct  of 
workmanship  and  the  desire  for 
social  prestige.  A  person  who  is 
allowed  to  work  at  something 
which  interests  him  and  for  which 
he  is  constitutionally  adapted  will 
frequently  spend  many  hours  to 
turn  out  the  best  possible  job  his 
abilities  will  permit.  This  trait 
commonly  manifests  itself  in  hob- 
bies which  are  the  most  reliable 
expressions  of  one's  aptitudes  and 
inclinations.  Far  from  expecting 
to  make  money  at  it  he  is  likely 
to  spend  a  considerable  amount 
on  materials  for  perpetuating  the 
hobby.  If  he  turns  out  a  particu- 
larly fine  job,  even  if  the  item  pro- 
duced is  solely  for  his  own  use, 
his  inherent  desire  for  praise  will 
be  in  some  measure  satisfied  by 
the  compliments  of  his  friends. 

It  is  these  two  drives  which 
motivate  the  participants  in  a 
school  track  meet  to  such  unusual 
athletic  exertion  and  which  can 
later  be  depended  upon  to  help 
guide  them  into  vocations  where 
their  aptitudes  can  be  most  effec- 
tively applied  ...  if  they  are  not 
diverted  by   more   rosy   financial 


offers  to  other  fields.  The  fre- 
quency of  this  latter  interference 
today  accounts  for  the  alarming 
number  of  square  pegs  in  round 
holes.  Frustrations  resulting  in 
mental  and  physical  crackupsare 
the  all  too  frequent  consequence. 
Removing  monetary  considera- 
tions and  placing  everyone  on  the 
same  footing  in  respect  to  consum- 
ing power  would  eliminate  this 
hazard  so  that  choice  of  functions 
would  revert  to  normal  selections. 

Most  opponents  of  Technoc- 
racy's equal  consuming  power 
plan  fear  that  the  incentive  for 
self-improvement  would  be  thus 
destroyed.  Such  an  argument  in- 
dicates that  they  have  neglected 
to  distinguish  incentive  from  in- 
itiative if  they  have  even  so  much 
as  considered  the  latter.  Failure 
to  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween these  terms  results  in  a 
wrong  perspective  of  the  forces 
governing  men's  behavior. 

Incentive  is  defined  as  'that 
which  incites,  or  tends  to  incite, 
to  determination  or  action'  while 
the  same  dictionary  (Webster's 
Collegiate — 5th  Edition)  describes 
initiative  as  'energy  or  aptitude 
displayed  in  the  initiation  of 
action;  self-reliant  enterprise;  self- 
initiated  activity.'  These  defini- 
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tions  show  incentive  as  an  exter- 
nal artifice  designed  to  arouse 
action  which  otherwise  would  not 
occur,  whereas  initiative  is  an  im- 
pelling generator  of  human  acti- 
vity. Initiative  was  the  dominat- 
ing influence  of  such  people  as 
James  Watt,  Michael  Faraday, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Thomas 
Edison,  Madame  Curie  and  all 
others  whose  application  of  the 
scientific  method  has  given  us  the 
modern  world  we  enjoy  today  in 
spite  of  rather  than  because  of 
Price  System  controls.  They  need- 
ed no  goading  .  .  .  such  as  the  pro- 
verbial carrot  held  before  a  don- 
key's nose  ...  to  induce  them  to 
pursue  their  respective  lines  of 
research. 

It  follows  that  initiative  and  in- 
centive are  poles  apart  in  their 
effect  upon  us,  and  it  follows  just 
as  logically  that  they  are  not  nor- 
mally found  coexistently  in  large 
doses  in  the  same  person.  They 
are  the  difference  between  people 
who  give  directions  and  those  who 
take  them  .  .  .  the  difference  be- 
tween leaders  and  followers. 

Other  critics  of  equal  income 
are  answered  at  this  point.  Their 
protest  that  Technocracy  intends 
to  reduce  all  North  Americans  to 
the  same  biological  level  is  a  tacit 


admission  that  they  have  not  fully 
investigated  this  Organization's 
program.  No  such  intention  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Technocracy  blue- 
print simply  because  no  two  people 
are  biologically  equal  and  cannot 
be  made  so.  That  does  not  justify 
limiting  the  consuming  privileges 
of  less  favorably  endowed  citi- 
zens, however  .  .  .  especially  in  a 
land  area  abounding  in  all  com- 
modities necessary  for  a  uni- 
formly high  standard  of  Hving. 

Overwhelming  evidence  indi- 
cates that  most  people  lack  initia- 
tive, an  observation  that  necessar- 
ily suggests  that  they  fall  into  the 
other  category.  If,  then,  they  are 
of  that  group  requiring  an  incen- 
tive to  arouse  them,  there  is  none 
greater  than  that  of  the  non-price 
society  of  abundance  which  our 
scientists  and  engineers  can  pro- 
vide through  application  of  the 
Technocracy  blueprint.  Within 
the  Technate  their  desire  for  pre- 
stige will  become  a  decided  bene- 
fit to  the  operation  of  the  social 
mechanism,  for  instead  of  their 
talents  being  smothered  as  so 
often  happens  in  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, every  effort  will  be  made  to 
channel  them  into  their  most  apt 
niches.  From  there  on  their  in- 
stinct for  workmanship,  bolstered 
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by  intensive  training,  will  take  mance.  Public  respect  will  be  their 

care  of  their  further  development,  reward  for  excellence  of  function- 

The  minority  who  possess  in-  al  achievement. 

itiativewiU  soon  distinguish  them-  Technocracy's    social    blueprint 

selves  as  the  functional  leaders  of  .                .                       ..         i 

guarantees  maximum  security  and 

society.  Freed  of  monetary  shack-  ,.   .         ,       ,      .,  ,       n    ...          r 

T          1.11           r               1  living  standard  to  all  citizens  from 

les  wnicn  have  rrozen  them  to..       .  _      ._      ,         ,           _ 

1        .1          1             ,^        1^,  birth  to  death.  In  the  physical 

useless  jobs  or  have  sabotaged  the  , 

.     rv     ,.             T     X-         £  xT_   •  sense,  then,  what  more  can  be 

most  eiiective  application  ot  their  '           ' 

abilities,   they   may   rise  to   posi-  ^iven  the  more  capable  personnel 

tions  of  social  eminence  commen-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  t^^* 

surate  with  their  demonstrated  ^^  possible  to  give  them  ? 

degree    of    responsible    perfor-  —Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


i^  GUELPH,  Ont.— Mrs.  Mary  Mcintosh,  women's  president  of  the  Manitoba  Farm- 
ers Union,  said  here  that  western  wheat  farmers  are  economically  back  in  the  'dirty 
thirties.' 

She  told  delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ontario  Farmers  Union  that 
grain  storage  is  costing  western  farmers  more  than  $750,000  a  week. 

She  said  the  West  is  'broke.'  'Farmers  are  paying  to  store  last  year's  unsold 
grain,  paying  back  their  loans  of  previous  years  and  paying  all  along  the  line,  so 
that,  despite  a  starving  world,  the  western  farmer  is  on  the  brink  of  economic  ruin.' 

Mrs.  Mcintosh  told  of  farms  where  electric  power  was  cut  off  because  farmers 
could  not  keep  up  payments.  — Canadian  Press 

■]Ar  TOKYO. — An  American  population  economist  has  claimed  that  the  'reckless 
reproduction  ...  of  our  relatively  brainless  citizenry'  has  caused  a  decline  in  human 
standards.   He  advocated  a  legal  limit  to  the  size  of  families. 

Dr.  Elmer  Pendell,  61,  of  Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Bersa,  Ohio,  said  that  be- 
sides legal  family  limits,  governments  should  sterilize  mothers  who  exceeded  them. 
He  was  addressing  the  world  conference  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Association. 

Pendell,  author  of  the  book  'Human  Breeding  and  Survival,'  declared  that  intelli- 
gent people  are  limiting  their  families,  others  are  not.  'The  actual  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  declining,'  he  added.  — Reuters 

-^  AUTOMATION  holds  out  the  promise  of  vast  improvements  in  living  condi- 
tions, leisure,  and  national  strength.  It  likewise  promises  the  elimination  of  routine, 
repetitive  jobs. 

But  the  widespread  introduction  of  automation  within  the  coming  decade  or  two 
will  present  us  with  serious  economic  and  social  problems,  involving  dislocations  of 
the  labor  force,  geographical  shifts  of  industry,  labor  displacement,  the  upgrading 
of  labor,  and  the  need  for  substantial  yearly  increases  in  consumer  purchasing  power 
for  rapidly  growing  markets.  — Walter  P.  Reuther,  president  of  the  CIO 
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The  Robot  Revolution 


The  robot  has  mastered  toil,  but  unless  the  robot  is  mastered  by  far- 
sighted  planning,  we  will  face  serious  social  and  economic  dislocations. 
Now  is  the  time  for  unions,  employers  and  government  to  plan  in 
advance  for  the  transformation  facing  society. 


■T'HE  age  we  live  in  is  at  once 
^  the  most  excitingly  hopeful 
and  the  most  dreadfully  frighten- 
ing in  the  history  of  mankind.  In 
the  development  of  our  species 
from  its  beginning  towards  its 
final  destiny,  it  is  in  our  time  that 
this  thing  has  come  about:  On  the 
one  hand,  because  of  our  scienti- 
fic discoveries,  the  human  race 
can  now  commit  suicide;  on  the 
other  hand,  because  of  our  dis- 
coveries, we  are  on  the  edge  of  the 
golden  age.  If  muscular  toil  is  in 
fact  the  curse  of  Adam,  automa- 
tion is  removing  it. 

Automation,  a  new  word  already 
familiar  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
has  suddenly  come  into  everyday 
conversation  in  Britain.  But 
whereas  North  America  generally 
has  accepted  the  challenge  of  auto- 
mation, the  British  are  wondering 
anxiously  what  it  will  mean. 

Automation  means,  of  course, 
the  substitution  of  human  labor. 
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both  physical  and  mental,  by  ma- 
chines. Man  is  no  cleverer  than 
he  ever  was,  but  he  is  always 
learning;  and  now,  in  our  time, 
accumulated  experience  has  sud- 
denly flowered  into  the  robot  re- 
volution, in  which  electronic 
brains  of  fantastic  precision  and 
mechanical  muscles  of  extraordi- 
nary power  do  work  formerly 
done  by  human  brains  and  human 
muscles.  A  single  electronic  com- 
puter can  do,  in  half  an  hour, 
5,000  complicated  mathematical 
problems  that  would  take  5,000 
trained  mathematicians  a  week  to 
do.  A  power  plant  run  by  six  men 
can  produce  the  electricity  for  a 
great  city.  A  button  is  pressed  in 
an  automobile  factory  and  engine 
blocks  are  made  without  the  touch 
of  a  human  hand.  That  is  automa- 
tion, and  in  our  own  time  it  is 
going  to  transform  the  whole 
structure  of  society. 

Automation  is  not  really  new, 
except  for  the  word  itself.  It  be- 
gan, after  all,  with  the  discovery 
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of  the  wheel  20,000  years  ago.  The 
industrial  revolution  of  150  years 
ago  was  a  speeding  up  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  machines,  operat- 
ing under  automatic  control,  do 
the  work  of  hands.  But  thanks 
largely  to  two  world  wars  and  the 
stimulus  they  gave  to  invention, 
and  thanks  to  electronics,  we  see 
in  our  day  an  enormous  accelera- 
tion of  the  process  begun  in  the 
industrial  revolution.  It  has 
brought  startling  new  possibilities 
of  productivity,  wealth  and  lei- 
sure to  the  human  race. 

But  it  has  brought  frightening 
possibilities,  too.  The  robot  has 
mastered  toil,  but  unless  the  ro- 
bot is  mastered  by  f  arsighted  plan- 
ning, we  will  face  serious  social 
and  economic  dislocations.  Auto- 
mation will  put  men  and  women 
out  of  work.  It  is  doing  so  already. 
In  the  U.S.,  in  the  last  two  years, 
robots  have  enabled  industry  to 
dispense  with  11%  of  its  produc- 
tion workers.  About  10%  of  U.S. 
industry  is  automated  today: 
What  will  be  the  situation  when 
this  is  50  or  70%? 

If  our  collective  intelligence  is 
working,  automation  should  be  no 
threat.  Automation  should  bring 
employment  and  happiness,  not 
unemployment  and  misery.  If  the 


nation  or  the  world  is  made  rich 
by  the  machines,  with  their  unex- 
ampled productivity,  why  can't 
these  riches  be  divided  fairly 
among  all  men?  What's  wrong  if 
a  man  can  do  as  much  by  work- 
ing one  day  a  week  as  by  working 
six?  Machinery  will  create  more 
employment,  not  less — but  it  will 
be  more  creative  employment. 
This  is  no  time  for  unions  to  de- 
stroy machines;  it  is  a  time  for 
unions,  employers  and  govern- 
ment to  plan  in  advance  for  the 
transformation  facing  society.  If 
they  can  do  it,  the  golden  age  is 
around  the  corner  for  our  child- 
ren. 

The  electronic  brain  is  simply 
an  automatic  memory,  an  infin- 
itely refined  development  of  the 
adding-machine.  There  is  one  at 
Manchester  university  which  re- 
cently wrote  a  love  letter,  begin- 
ning 'Honey  dear,  my  sympathetic 
affection  beautifully  attracts  your 
affectionate  enthusiasm.'  The  elec- 
tronic brain  can  play  a  reasonably 
good  game  of  chess.  When  enough 
stimuli  are  fed  into  the  tape  the 
right  response  must  come  out.  We 
have  not  yet  improved  on  nature. 
Our  radar  system  is  not  as  deli- 
cate and  accurate  as  that  in  the 
wings  of  the  bat.  But  our  robot 
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brains,  still  in  their  infancy,  are 
already  producing  industrial 
miracles. 

Look  at  a  few  examples : 

Ninety  percent  of  the  electric 
light  bulbs  used  in  the  U.S.  are 
made  by  14  machines. 

In  the  U.S.  oil  industry  there 
is  one  $40,000,000  plant  operated 
by  remote  control  and  run  by 
12  men.  In  the  British  oil  indus- 
try there  is  one  machine  which 
enables  four  men  to  regulate  the 
processing  of  5,500,000  gallons  of 
crude  oil  a  day.  In  a  new  refinery 
now  being  built  there  are  instru- 
ments which  will  run  the  entire 
process  without  human  hands. 

In  a  Detroit  automobile  factory 
there  is  a  'transfer'  machine,  cost- 
ing only  $250,000,  which  manu- 
factures complete  engine  blocks 
through  500  separate  and  distinct 
processes. 

In  a  U.S.  factory  there  is  an 
electronically  run  painting  ma- 
chine. It  goes  through  the  factory 
by  itself  looking  for  machines  that 
need  painting,  finds  them  without 
human  aid  and  paints  them  with- 
out human  aid. 

In  Russia  there  is  a  factory, 
manned  by  only  10  men,  which 
turns  out  all  the  piston  heads  for 
the  whole  Russian  light  automobile 


industry.  Russia,  though  still  far 
behind  the  U.S.  in  automation,  is 
making  spectacular  advances. 

In  one  Ford  plant  250  men  do 
the  work  that  required  2,500  men 
only  10  years  ago.  Pittsburgh  is 
building  a  new  power  plant  in 
which  only  six  men  will  produce 
the  electricity  for  the  whole  city. 

In  the  field  of  radio  communica- 
tion, at  a  new  extension  to  the 
British  general  post  -  office  radio 
station  at  Rugbly,  opened  in  July, 
28  new  high  -  power  transmitters 
can  be  started,  stopped,  changed 
to  different  wave  lengths,  and 
connected  to  different  aerials  as 
required,  simply  by  turning 
switches  and  pressing  buttons  at 
a  central  control  position. 

In  the  British  steel  industry, 
the  30  - 1  o  n  furnace  charged  by 
manual  labor  has  been  replaced 
by  the  200-  to  300-ton  furnace 
mechanically  charged,  and  the 
output  per  furnace  has  risen  from 
400  to  4,000  tons  a  week.  The  cog- 
gin  mill  that  used  to  turn  out  150 
tons  a  shift  is  replaced  by  one, 
operated  by  only  three  men,  which 
turns  out  4,000  tons  a  shift. 

The  electronic  brain  is  complet- 
ely transforming  office  work  and 
research  work.  It  is  dispensing 
with  human  hands  and  leaving 
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human  brains  free  for  more  im- 
portant tasks.  In  New  York  one 
machine  calculates  the  salaries, 
taxes  and  pensions  of  200,000  city 
employees.  Automatic  computers 
in  British  income  tax  headquart- 
ers do  in  three  hours  work  that 
formerly  took  three  weeks. 

A  robot  machine  can  take  two 
numbers,  each  of  125  digits,  mul- 
tiply them,  and  give  the  answer 
in  a  third  of  a  second.  There  are 
comparatively  simple  electronic 
computers  which  do  in  one  day 
work  that  would  take  a  clerk  nine 
years  to  do. 

It  is  estimated  that  within  10 
years  80%  of  the  clerical  work 
now  done  in  London  by  stenog- 
raphers and  clerks  will  be  done 
by  machines. 

To  the  scientist  and  the  research 
worker  especially  the  robot  brain 
is  a  boon.  The  basis  of  every  new 
invention  and  discovery,  whether 
in  industry  or  appUed  science  or 
even  pure  science,  is  routine  in- 
vestigation and  sifting  information 
and  making  complicated  mathe- 
matical calculations.  Most  of  this 
is  now  done  by  machine. 

And  automation  is  only  in  its 
infancy.  The  day  is  almost  cer- 
tainly within  sight,  as  one  writer 
says,  when  in  every  factory,  whe- 


ther producing  cornflakes  or  cars, 
robots  'will  start  and  stop  produc- 
tion lines,  supervise  all  the  ma- 
chines, correct  faulty  workman- 
ship, inspect  the  finished  product, 
package  it  and  ship  it  out  to  cus- 
tomers.' The  prospect  for  mankind 
is  dazzling — ^if  his  political  intelli- 
gence works  half  as  well  as  his 
inventive  powers. 

A  cartoon  in  a  London  paper 
shows  two  workmen  in  a  factory 
going  to  the  manager  to  complain 
about  'this  'ere  automation.'  They 
walk  in  and  see  that  the  manager 
himself  is  a  robot.  Unfortunately 
no  robot  boss  will  solve  the  poli- 
tico-social problems  which  auto- 
mation, with  all  its  possibilities, 
will  bring  with  it.  That  will  take 
flexible,  non-mechanical  brains. 

That  is  the  problem  that  calls 
for  intelligent  planning  now,  for 
intelHgent  co  -  operation,  well  in 
advance  of  the  crisis,  of  the 
unions,  the  employers  and  the 
governments.  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  it  is  surely  obvious  that 
automation  is  going  to  demand 
sustained  communal  action.  The 
robot  revolution  will  offer  us 
U  t  o  p  i  a — on  condition  that  we 
solve  certain  problems : 

1.  How  shall  industry  be  organ- 
ized   in   the   day,    not   far   away, 
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when  automation  can  do  all  the 
work  in  four,  three  or  perhaps 
two  days  a  week?  Tremendously 
increased  production  will  be  ac- 
companied by  tremendously  in- 
creased leisure.  In  the  U.S.  the 
Ford  and  General  Motors  com- 
panies have  now  guaranteed  their 
employees  a  minimum  annual 
wage.  But  what  happens  when 
automation  is  so  developed  that 
there  are  no  jobs  for  many  of  the 
workers  ? 

2.  How  shall  we  arrange  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  labor?  There 
will  always  be  some  dirty,  labori- 
ous or  dangerous  jobs  that  robots 


cannot  do;  and  there  will  always 
be  brainwork,  such  as  teaching, 
that  robots  cannot  do. 

3.  Above  all,  perhaps,  how  are 
we  going  to  solve  the  social  and 
educational  problems  of  leisure  ? 
How  many  of  us  could  endure  a 
world  in  which  work  was  neces- 
sary only  three  or  four  days  a 
week  ? 

Automation  offers  us  the  golden 
age.  But  it  could  be  a  serious 
danger,  too,  to  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  society,  unless  our  collec- 
tive intelligence  plans  in  advance. 
— Matthew  Halton 


COMMENT:  This  article  points  out  some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities  which 
automaticity  poses,  and  it  presents  the  need  for  centralized  planning  in  advance;  yet, 
it  retreats  at  the  end  into  the  outworn  corridors  of  moralistic  fear — fear  that  man 
will  deteriorate  morally  if  not  subjected  to  long  hours  of  toil,  fear  of  abundance  and 
the  new  social  order  that  it  makes  mandatory,  fear  that  human  beings  will  become 
independent  and  intractable  in  the  absence  of  monetary  restrictions  and  incentives. 


iiC  BRISTOL,  England — A  British  scientist  has  revealed  that  twin  machines  called 
'Topsy'  and  'Annie'  can  read  people's  brains  in  a  way  to  indicate  whether  marriage 
partners  will  make  a  go  of  it,  or  businessmen  can  work  together  in  a  partnership. 

Topsy,  which  looks  like  a  hair- drying  gadget,  extracts  a  brainwave  pattern  from 
the  subjects'  heads.  Annie,  sitting  alongside,  registers  the  waves  as  they  show  up  in 
24  cathode  ray  tubes  and  analyzes  them. 

The  machines  were  invented  here  three  years  ago.  Their  ability  was  demon- 
strated for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  W.  Gray  Walter,  director  of  a  Bristol  neurological 
institute. 

Topsy  clamps  onto  the  patient's  head  and  connects  with  a  television-like  cabinet 
which  houses  the  cathode  ray  tubes. 

About  20  minutes  after  the  brain  waves  are  recorded  in  the  24  tubes,  Annie 
comes  up  with  its  analysis.  — Reuters 

^  OTTAWA. — Business  failures  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  rose  three  per  cent 
to  1254  from  1219  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1954,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  has  reported.  — Canadian  Press 
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Charge -Account  Prosperity 


Millions  of  American  families  in  the  first  half  of  1955  spent  more  than 
they  earned.  These  families  are  the  largest  single  factor  in  the  Eisen- 
hower business  boom.  For  six  consecutive  months  the  consumer  debt 
of  the  United  States  reached  an  all-time  high. 


n  GREY-HAIRED  shoeshine 
^^  man  in  a  Washington  hotel 
was  so  downcast  the  other  day 
that  a  customer  asked  the  trouble. 
It  turned  out  that  the  man's  son 
had  bought  a  $400  combination 
television  set,  one  of  those  'no 
money  down  and  we  deliver  in  an 
hour'  deals.  When  the  son  failed 
to  meet  the  payments,  finance 
company  collectors  began  to 
hound  the  father.  'Even  talked  to 
my  boss,'  the  shoeshiner  said 
moodily. 

A  few  days  later  the  customer 
returned  for  a  shine  and  this  time 
found  the  bootblack  full  of  cheer. 
'Got  that  straightened  out,  yes, 
sir,'  he  said.  'The  collectors  took 
back  the  set.  Then  they  writes  a 
new  poHcy  starting  over  clean 
fresh.  And  they  threw  in  a  new 
model  television  set  too.' 

The  moral  of  this  story  used  to 
be  clear.  The  man  is  improvi- 
dent. He  should  not  be  in  debt. 
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He  should  save  and  pay  cash.  But 
1955  offers  another  moral,  if  one 
can  judge  by  the  average  Ameri- 
can wage  earner.  Millions  of  Am- 
erican families  in  the  first  half  of 
1955  spent  more  than  they  earned. 
These  families  are  the  largest 
single  factor  in  the  Eisenhower 
business  boom.  Since  January  1 
they  borrowed  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  month  to  pay  for  new  cars 
and  appliances  on  the  installment 
plan.  They  borrowed  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  month  for  new  homes.  For 
six  consecutive  months  the  con- 
sumer debt  of  the  United  States 
reached  an  all-time  high. 

Debt  has  become  a  new  ortho- 
doxy— a  Keynesian  philosophy  for 
the  family,  and  everyone  wants 
it  that  way.  The  buyer  wants  to 
buy.  The  seller  wants  to  sell.  The 
lender  wants  to  lend.  The  indus- 
trialist wants  to  produce.  And 
George  Humphrey,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  hopes  it  goes  on 
forever. 

But  some  of  these  indebted 
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families  are  getting  into  trouble, 
or  skirting  very  near  it,  and  that 
is  Secretary  Humphrey's  biggest 
problem.  How  do  we  tighten  up 
on  loose  credit  practices  without 
putting  a  crimp  in  the  credit 
boom  which  has  carried  us  to  the 
highest  level  of  employment  in 
our  history?  The  motto  seems  to 
be:  don't  kill  it,  don't  level  it  off, 
just  stretch  it  out. 

Officials  in  the  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are 
now  meeting  with  business  men 
to  review  case  stories  of  the  kind 
of  credit  which  ought  to  be  tight- 
ened up. 

Automobiles  are  one  example. 
A  man  goes  to  buy  a  new  car. 
During  the  war  and  even  as  late 
as  March,  1952,  he  knew  he  had 
to  have  one-third  cash,  and  his 
loan  paym^ents  could  run  for  only 
18  months.  That  was  enforced  by 
Credit  Regulation  W,  authorized 
by  an  act  of  Congress.  Now  there 
is  no  Regulation  W.  The  salesman 
hopes  to  get  25  percent  cash  on 
your  car.  Thirty  -  six  months  to 
pay  has  become  a  'tradition,'  and 
there  are  ways  to  get  you  a  bet- 
ter break,  if  you  push  the  dealer. 

The  'phantom  down  -  payment,' 
for  example.  A  man  with  a  five- 
year-old  Chevrolet  worth  no  more 
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than  $400  agrees  to  trade  it  on  a 
1955  model  priced  at  $2,000.  That 
would  be  a  20  percent  down-pay- 
ment. But  the  salesman  writes  the 
sales  ticket  at  2,400,  and  the  trade- 
in  at  $800,  thus  claiming  one-third 
down.  The  Chicago  dealer  who 
described  this  particular  transac- 
tion said,  'I  slipped  that  contract 
through  when  I  unloaded  some  of 
my  stuff  onto  the  finance  com- 
pany.' 

The  'balloon  note'  is  another 
gimmick.  Its  purpose  is  to  get 
around  standards  for  the  length 
of  payment.  If  a  man  buys  a  car 
requiring  a  $1,500  loan  payable  in 
30  months,  he  would  normally  pay 
a  prorated  $50  a  month.  But  in- 
stead he  is  offered  $40  a  month  for 
29  months,  and  $340  the  last 
month.  The  salesman  assures  him 
he  can  refinance  for  another  10 
months  at  $34  a  month.  Thus  he 
get  40  months  to  pay,  not  30. 

Behind  this  slack  credit  is  the 
fierce  competition  among  dealers 
to  retail  the  record  production  of 
1955  cars,  led  by  the  fight  between 
Ford  and  Chevrolet  for  1955  lead- 
ership. By  July  1  salesmen  for 
Ford  and  Chevrolet  had  sold  five 
of  this  year's  cars  for  every  four 
they  sold  in  the  same  period  of 
1954.  Other  makes  had  done  pro- 
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portionally  better:  Plymouth, 
Buick  and  Studebaker  sales  were 
up  well  over  50  percent,  and 
Chrysler,  Dodge  and  Packard  had 
doubled  last  year's  pace.  Sixty 
percent  of  all  new  cars  were  sold 
on  credit,  as  one  might  expect 
from  high  pressure  methods  such 
as  these : 

A  Chevrolet  dealer  at  Grand 
River,  Mich.,  broadcast  that  any- 
one buying  a  new  car  in  July  and 
August  pays  nothing  until  fall 
and  receives  free  gasoline  coupons 
for  a  2,000  mile  vacation.  A  New 
York  City  dealer  offered  buyers 
no  money  down  and  a  $100  cash 
bonus  for  a  vacation. 

Despite  such  pressure,  the  in- 
ventory of  new  cars  unsold  stood 
at  715,000  on  July  20,  a  record  for 
that  time  of  year,  and  suggested 
even  more  wonderful  credit  offers 
to  come  in  the  next  six  months. 

Huckster  methods  have  influ- 
enced other  kinds  of  consumer 
borrowing.  Every  city  has  its  full- 
page  advertisements  by  cut-rate 
appliance  houses,  offering  terms 
of  nothing  down  and  36  months 
to  pay.  Most  department  stores 
have  perpetual  charge  systems 
under  which  a  part  payment  a 
month — -most  any  size  —  renews 
the  account  and  permits  new  pur- 
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chases.  The  personal  loan,  once 
the  shady  realm  of  loan  sharks, 
has  become  a  respected  institu- 
tion in  commercial  banks,  which 
have  invested  $9  billion  in  the 
business.  One  Washington  finance 
company  broadcasts  an  appeal  for 
stenographers  to  borrow  for  their 
vacation  and  adds:  'If  you  die,  we 
cancel  your  debts.'  Nothing  said 
about  the  cost  of  the  insurance 
policy  which  is  added  to  the  pay- 
ments. 

The  housing  boom,  which  is 
producing  new  homes  faster  than 
new  families  form,  is  now  led  by 
Government  financing.  Veterans 
and  Federal  Housing  loans  so  far 
this  year  are  financing  more  than 
50  percent  of  all  new  homes  built, 
compared  with  43  percent  a  year 
ago,  and  35  percent  only  two  years 
ago.  When  private  lenders  grew 
more  cautious,  government  agen- 
cies pressed  ahead. 

Overloading  of  individual  bor- 
rowers has  become  a  problem  in 
most  cormnunities,  and  has  led 
some  enterprising  reporters  to  fer- 
ret out  examples. 

Doyle  Smee  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  interviewed  a  28-year-old 
machinist  and  his  wife  in  Levit- 
town.  Pa.  Tony  and  Ingrid  live  on 
a  weekly  paycheck  of  $78.91  after 
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deductions.  But  out  of  that  they 
meet  monthly  installments  as  fol- 
lows: $68  on  a  GI  mortgage,  $8.29 
to  a  finance  company  on  a  freezer 
('a  real  bargain,'  Tony  says,  mark- 
ed down  from  $275  to  $178),  $13 
on  a  Sears  Roebuck  budget  ac- 
count for  a  power  lawn  mower, 
$12  to  a  department  store  on 
children's  furniture,  $9.04  a  month 
to  a  finance  company  on  alumi- 
num storm  sash,  and  $16.80  a 
month  on  life  insurance  (sold  by 
Tony's  uncle).  They  have  thus 
signed  away  a  third  of  their  in- 
come for  the  next  two  years,  but 
are  currently  shopping  around  for 
a  new  car  to  replace  a  1952  Hud- 
son, a  cotton  loop  rug  for  the  liv- 
ing room,  a  love  seat  for  the  den, 
a  reupholstery  job  for  the  sofa, 
and  an  addition  to  the  carport 
which  Tony  will  build  himself. 
They  still  have  their  heads  above 


water,  but  Tony  says,  *We  could 
keep  going  one  week  without  a 
paycheck;  then  we  would  be  in 
trouble.' 

Financial  columnst  J.  A.  Living- 
ston reported  an  interview  with  a 
Philadelphia  factory  worker  who 
had  run  up  installment  payments 
totalling  $4,075  against  an  annual 
take-home  pay  of  $4,200.  The  cre- 
ditors included  four  finance  com- 
panies, one  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, four  commercial  banks,  a 
garage,  a  mail  order  firm,  two 
fuel  oil  companies,  two  depart- 
ment stores,  and  two  furniture 
stores.  Not  a  loan  shark  among 
them.  None  of  the  creditors,  ap- 
parently, checked  the  references. 

This  family  ended  up  in  the 
hands  of  a  credit  bureau,  which 
requires  a  consolidated  payment 
taking  a  third  of  their  income  for 
the  next  four  or  five  years. 


■^Ar  BRANDON,  Man. — A  Saskatchewan  farmer  said  here  that  'push-button'  farm- 
ing might  be  the  next  step  after  agricultural  mechanization. 

H.  L.  Fowler,  secretary  of  the  Manitoba-Saskatchewan  co-operative  of  the  Whole- 
sale Federated  Co  -  operatives  Limited  and  a  member  of  the  Saskatchewan  royal 
commission  on  agriculture,  said  farmers  should  not  fight  against  the  trend  to  mechan- 
ization and  more  efficient  farming  because  of  a  belief  in  an  out-moded  idea  of  the 
'family-sized'  farm. 

He  told  delegates  attending  the  convention  of  the  Manitoba  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture and  Co-operation  the  movement  to  larger  and  more  efficient  farms  should 
be  assisted.  This  was  needed,  he  said,  because  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  national 
population  was  in  agriculture. 

Proper  mechanization  was  necessary  for  profitable  farming  methods  to  feed  the 
large  industrial  population,  Mr.  Fowler  said.  — Canadian  Press 
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'Birth  Control  or  Empty  Bellies 


In  many  parts  of  the  world  a  low  standard  of  living  combines  with 
lack  of  birth  control  to  create  overpopulation.  Birth  control  is  requi- 
site to  the  continued  existence  of  mankind,  if  the  alternative  solution 
— mass  extermination — is  to  be  avoided. 


ONE  of  the  editorial  moles  in 
a  sunken  garden  of  journal- 
ism hereabouts  has  been  nibbling 
at  Julian  Huxley,  the  British  biol- 
ogist who  recently  warned  the 
world  it  must  soon  choose  be- 
tween birth  control  and  empty 
belUes. 

'A  little  less  speculation  about 
the  world  starving  itself  to  death 
in  two  generations  by  producing 
too  many  mouths  to  feed,  and  a 
little  more  attention  to  scientific 
application  of  good  agricultural 
principles,  would  make  us  think 
more  highly  of  Professor  Huxley,' 
squeaks  the  mole. 

This  is  as  good  an  example  of 
wishful  thinking  as  I've  seen  since 
Aunt  Thelma  bought  the  combina- 
tion deep  freeze  and  hope  chest. 

Our  mole  is  overlooking  the 
fact  that  population  increases  by 
geometric,  not  arithmetic,  pro- 
gression. If  he'd  read  his  'Pigs  Is 
Pigs,'  he'd  remember  that  doubl- 
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ing  a  small  population  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  doubling  a 
large  population. 

On  the  other  hand  there's  a 
limit  to  the  yield  of  other  crops, 
and  the  earth  has  a  fixed  land 
area  of  less  than  60  million  square 
miles  to  contain  the  teeming  bil- 
lions already  jostling  each  other 
at  the  lunch  counter. 

In  the  next  hundred  years  some 
kind  of  birth  control  will  be  re- 
quisite to  the  continued  existence 
of  mankind,  if  the  alternative  solu- 
tion—  mass  extermination  —  is  to 
be  avoided. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  argue  that  birth 
control  is  'unnatural.'  It  is  by  such 
'unnatural'  means  as  Salk  vaccine 
and  pedestrian  crossings  that 
people  are  living  longer  and  de- 
feating their  natui  al  enemies, 
with  the  staggering  increment  in 
population  currently  clocked  at 
25  million  a  year  and  still  acceler- 
ating. 

Countries  like  Great  Britain 
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have  no  hope  of  growing  enough 
food  to  feed  themselves,  even  at 
present  levels  of  population.  What 
happens  to  them  when  other  coun- 
tries, now  exporting,  find  their 
own  population  has  caught  up 
with  food  production  ? 

That  birth  control  need  not  be 
compulsory  is  indicated  by  t  h  e 
fact  that  some  countries,  notably 
Britain  and  France,  have  by 
family  planning  already  largely 
stabilized  population.  The  size  of 
the  average  British  family  has 
dwindled  from  five  children  in 
1890  to  2.3  in  1946. 

As  people  become  better  edu- 
cated and  interested  in  activities 
less  likely  to  affect  the  vital  sta- 
tistics, the  birth  rate  gradually 
subsides.  However,  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  a  low  standard  of 
living  combines  with  religious 
condemnation  of  birth  control  to 
create  overpopulation. 

Since  such  countries  are  by  no 
means  impeded  from  making  the 
Bomb  needed  to  back  up  the  ex- 
cuse of  seizing  lebensraum,  it 
seems  apparent  that  birth  control 
must  be  encouraged  everywhere 
or  not  at  all. 

For  the   immediate   future   of 


man,  prevention  of  birth  may  be 
more  important  to  life  than  pre- 
vention of  death. 

What  is  called  the  'balance  of 
nature,'  the  delicate  adjustment 
of  species,  regulated  as  a  rule  by 
tooth  and  claw,  has  been  upset 
by  human  kind,  which  must  now 
use  the  same  brains  to  control  its 
own  reproduction. 

As  this  same  Julian  Huxley  has 
pointed  out,  the  science  of  doing 
so  —  eugenics  —  is  the  most  vital 
and  exciting  challenge  we  face  to- 
day. The  science  of  improving  the 
breed,  while  maintaining  variety 
and  individuality,  while  avoiding 
the  evils  of  dictatorship — ^this  is 
the  next  big  hurdle. 

To  pretend  it  isn't  there  by 
pointing  out  that  there's  nourish- 
ment in  carrot  tops,  and  your  bro- 
ther-in-law eats  too  much  any- 
how, is  merely  to  wink  at  the  in- 
evitable. 

The  more  man  evolves  from 
brute  beast,  and  the  savage  con- 
trols we  call  'natural,'  the  more 
he  must  assume  direction  of  his 
destiny.  And  hope  that  this  is 
what  God  had  in  mind  when  He 
handed  out  the  brains. 

— ^Eric  Nicol 
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Pie  in  the  Sky 


//  we  do  not  master  the  art  of  distribution  in  advance,  the  coming 
age  of  technological  miracles  is  more  likely  to  drown  us  in  a  deluge  of 
unmanageable  surpluses  than  to  usher  in  'an  era  of  prosperity  such  as 
man  has  never  seen.' 


^^N  occasion  an  utterance  by 
^^  eminent  public  figures  com- 
pels one  to  wonder  whether  they 
are  worthy  of  the  great  positions 
to  which  they  have  cUmbed. 

There  is  for  instance  Sir  An- 
thony Eden.  Admittedly  he  lacks 
the  dynamic  force  of  Churchill 
but  it  is  agreed  by  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know  that  he  is  a 
man  of  considerable  attainments. 
He  has  been  at  the  centre  of  the 
public  stage  in  Britain  for  a  long 
time  and  he  has  achieved  a  re- 
markable reputation  for  his  work 
as  foreign  secretary. 

And  yet  the  other  day  when 
he  was  painting  a  picture  of  the 
wonderful  era  that  lies  waiting 
when  permanent  peace  has  been 
estabhshed,  he  was  carried  away 
to  the  point  that  he  perpetrated 
the  following  specimen  of  flam- 
boyance : 

'We  all  know  what  unparalleled 
resources  the  scientific  and  tech- 
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nical  advances  of  the  age  have 
placed  within  our  reach.  We  have 
only  to  stretch  out  our  hand  and 
the  human  race  can  enter  an  era 
of  prosperity  such  as  has  never 
been  seen.' 

'Only  to  stretch  out  our  hands!' 
We  will  go  along  to  the  point  of 
agreement  that  all  we  should  have 
to  do  is  to  stretch  out  our  hands. 
But  in  the  jungle  that  we  call  an 
economic  system  it  is  not  as  easy 
as  that.  Sir  Anthony  should  know 
better  than  to  allow  himself  even 
in  an  unguarded  moment  to  utter 
such  nonsense. 

All  this  starry-eyed  romancing 
about  the  glorious  future  that 
awaits  us  when  factories  run  auto- 
matically, the  atom  is  harnessed 
and  peace  secure  in  unadulterated 
rubbish.  Whether  the  speakers 
who  indulge  in  it  are  ignorant  or 
whether  by  painting  glowing  pic- 
tures of  pie  in  the  sky  they  hope 
to  divert  attention  from  the  pres- 
ent sad  state  of  affairs  is  any- 
body's guess.  But  no  one  need  re- 
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main  in  any  doubt  that  they  are 
in  fact  talking  through  their  hats. 

Look  at  the  facts.  At  this  pres- 
ent moment  of  time  in  several 
countries — ^notably  in  North  Am- 
erica— ^  there  are  huge  surpluses 
of  the  most  essential  commodities. 
There  are  people  all  over  the 
world  and  right  here  in  North 
America  too  who  sorely  need 
these  commodities.  They  stretch 
out  their  hands  maybe  but  they 
draw  them  back  empty. 

We  have  not  yet  found  a  way 
of  distributing  these  needed  sur- 
pluses, with  the  result  that  in 
many  places  there  is  growing  agi- 
tation for  the  enforcement  of  reg- 
ulations which  will  prevent  their 
production. 

Let  those  who  would  fix  our 
gaze  on  the  future  take  a  good 
look  at  the  present  and  the  near 
past.  Automation  and  the  harn- 
essed atom  may  greatly  enhance 
our  capacity  to  produce.  But  in 
doing  so  they  will  only  bring  us 
more   of  what  we  already  have. 


We  have  surpluses  now. 

For  at  least  two  generations  we 
have  been  in  possession  of  the 
power  and  the  ability  greatly  to 
increase  production.  But  we 
haven't  used  this  potentially  al- 
most unlimited  power  because  we 
were  unable  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ducts. The  depression  of  the  thir- 
ties did  not  result  from  any  lack 
of  the  means  or  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce; it  was  due  to  a  complete 
collapse  in  our  methods  of  distri- 
bution. 

In  the  name  of  common  sense 
let  us  learn  how  to  distribute  the 
bounty  of  Providence  and  of  our 
own  machine  age  before  we  in- 
dulge in  day  dreams  of  what  the 
future  with  its  new  technological 
miracles  will  bring. 

If  we  do  not  master  the  art  of 
distribution  in  advance  that  com- 
ing age  of  miracles  is  more  likely 
to  drown  us  in  a  deluge  of  un- 
manageable surpluses  than  to 
usher  in  'an  era  of  prosperity  such 
as  man  has  never  seen.* 


-^  WASHINGTON,  D.C. — The  U.S.  army  has  announced  development  of  a  small, 
typewriter-like  machine  that  can  print  more  than  50  foreign  languages,  including 
Urdu,  Kowi  and  Pushtu. 

The  40-pound  machine  was  developed  for  psychological  warfare  units  to  give 
the  army  mobile  equipment  for  printing  leaflets  for  foreign  peoples. 

The  army  said  the  machine  is  so  simple  that  'non-linguistic  U.S.  army  personnel 
will  be  able  to  prepare  messages  in  totally  unfamiliar  tongues.' — British  United  Press 
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Britain's  Woes  Deepen 


"DRITAIN'S  economic  troubles 
*^  are  deepening  rather  than 
lifting  and  this  is  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous concern  to  Canadians.  Britain 
is  our  Commonwealth's  senior 
partner,  important  to  us  cultur- 
ally and  ideologically.  But  to  put 
the  relationship  on  the  basis  of 
self-interest  alone — which  is  being 
done  increasingly  in  both  coun- 
tries— economic  disaster  to  Bri- 
tain can  be  a  bad  blow  to  Canada. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  may 
well  lie  in  increased  British  emi- 
gration to  the  dominions.  There 
are  a  number  of  thoughtful  and 
clever  Britons  who  believe  that 
the  population  of  the  islands,  now 
50,000,000,  must  be  reduced  dras- 
tically, perhaps  to  half. 

This  seems  a  paradox  when  one 
of  the  current  British  problems  is 
shortage  of  manpower  in  indus- 
try. There  are  said  to  be  two  job 
vacancies  for  every  unemployed 
registered.  The  reduction  of  100,- 
000  in  the  armed  forces  announc- 
ed this  month  is  in  part  a  move  to 
make  more  industrial  manpower 
available. 

But  the  core  of  the  problem  is 
that  Britain  can't  support  itself  in 
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food  and  raw  materials.  It  is  more 
difficult  than  ever  to  do  since  so 
much  of  the  former  large  overseas 
investment  was  lost  in  the  war. 
And  prices  of  imported  food  and 
materials  have  skyrocketed  since 
the  war. 

So  Britain  to  pay  for  needed 
imports  must  produce  more  than 
ever.  She  has  succeeded  in  this. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  both  Labor 
and  Conservative  parties  is  of 
course  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

But  necessity  requires  that  the 
largest  part  of  production  must  be 
exported  to  pay  for  food  and  raw 
materials.  How  long  will  the  Bri- 
tish workman  stand  for  conditions 
which  require  him  to  be  content 
with  low  wages  and  to  abstain 
from  buying  the  goods  he  makes? 
Is  there  any  end  to  what  amounts 
to  a  vicious  circle  ? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if 
Britain's  population  were  half 
what  it  is  now  it  would  be  pos- 
sible by  means  of  modern  mech- 
anical farming  to  feed  all  the  pop- 
ulation off  the  land.  Thus  a  large 
part  of  Britain's  import  expense 
would  be  made  unnecessary. 
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It  would  be  needful  to  replace 
obsolescent  industrial  machinery 
by  the  latest  mechanical  devices. 
It  is  encouraging  that  the  recent 
Labor  party  conference  at  Mar- 
gate embraced  the  trend  to  auto- 
mation in  industry  as  a  welcome 
development,  provided  it  is  man- 
aged right.  It  can  provide  a  high- 
er standard  of  living,  certainly, 
but  whether  it  will  provide  it  for 
the  present  population  is  a  doubt- 
ful matter. 

If  Britain  is  ever  able  to  pro- 
duce enough  food  on  its  own  land 
it  would  be  one  market  less  for 


Canada.  But  if  Canada  could 
double  its  own  population  it  would 
double  the  market  at  home.  Cer- 
tainly, as  should  be  evident  to  all 
by  now,  a  larger  population,  both 
to  produce  more  goods  and  to  ab- 
sorb them  on  the  spot,  would 
spare  Canadians  many  of  the 
shocks  they  now  suffer  when 
overseas  trade  goes  awry. 

Canada's  problem  is  the  reverse 
of  Britain's.  If  the  British  are  too 
numerous  for  their  islands'  re- 
sources, Canadians  are  too  few  to 
make  the  most  of  theirs. 

— Vancouver  Sun 


il[  TOKYO. — Promise  of  an  oral  contraceptive  that  can  be  taken  as  easily  as  candy 
was  laid  before  the  international  birth  control  conference  by  an  American  scientist. 

Nearly  300  delegates  from  16  nations  heard  Dr.  Gregory  Pincus,  Shrewsbury, 
Mass.,  biologist,  describe  successful  experiments  with  a  contraceptive  called  progeste- 
rone. 

Progesterone,  which  'immunizes'  against  pregnancy  by  suspending  ovulation,  has 
been  tested  successfully  on  women  as  well  as  rabbits  and  rats,  Pincus  said.  He  added, 
however,  that  more  research  is  needed  before  progesterone  can  be  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

At  the  same  time  he  disclosed  two  other  compounds  that  have  been  discovered 
which  are  10  to  15  times  more  effective  than  progesterone. 

Pincus  said  he  could  not  yet  name  the  'ideal'  contraceptive  nor  'the  ideal  way' 
of  administering  it.  But  he  said  the  foundations  had  been  laid  for  finding  it. 

Margaret  Sanger,  American  pioneer  birth  control  leader  and  president  of  the 
international  Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  was  less  cautious  about  Pincus'  find- 
ings. 

'We  are  approaching  the  ideal  contraceptive,'  she  said.  'Even  if  it  is  not  achieved 
with  progesterone,  another  and  another  substance  will  be  tried  until  success  comes. 

'I  expect  to  see  a  contraceptive  that  would  need  to  be  taken  or  injected  only 
once  every  three  or  perhaps  six  months.'  — Keyes  Beech  in  Chicago  Daily  News 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICANS  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

it  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere- 
itr  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

ykr  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  membe.  to  his  local  Section. 
it  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

'A'  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

iir  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
aiider  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing  ! 

WHO? 

*  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible- 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

ir  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife—  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

—Encyclopedia  Americana 
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The  duarterly  Survey 


Where  Is  Technocracy  ? 

Discussing  present  farm  sur- 
pluses in  the  February  2  issue  of 
the  Vancouver  Sun,  United  Na- 
tions' correspondent  Peter  Sturs- 
berg  was  reminded  of  something 
in  his  past  experience : 

'By  the  way,  whatever  happen- 
ed to  Howard  Scott  and  Technoc- 
racy? Gone  to  join  the  shades  with 
the  other  extraordinary  prophets 
and  panaceas  of  the  thirties,  such 
as  Father  CoughUn  and  the  Town- 
send  Plan,  I  suppose.' 

We  immediately  answered  his 
question  through  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  Sun : 

'In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper 
Peter  Stursburg  asks  what  hap- 
pened to  Technocracy  and  How- 
ard Scott.  Technocracy  Inc.  is  still 
a  going  concern  with  units  in 
every  state  and  province,  and 
Howard  Scott  is  still  director-in- 
chief  of  the  Organization. 

'The  Townsend  Plan,  Thirty 
Dollars  Every  Thursday,  the  Uto- 
pians, Upton  Sinclair's  EPIC  and 
Father  Coughlin's  Social  Justice 
have  all  gone  with  the  wind,  but 
Technocracy  is  here  to  stay.   In 
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fact,  the  Organization  has  been 
showing  renewed  vitality  of  late 
with  the  North  American  econ- 
omy again  being  confronted  by 
the  major  problems  of  the  1930s 
— mounting  surpluses  and  increas- 
ing technological  disemployment. 
'Technocracy  Inc.  is  the  only 
organization  on  this  Continent 
which  has  the  answer  to  these 
problems.  Mr.  Stursberg  calls 
Technocracy's  plan  a   "panacea," 


— Fitzpatrick   in   The   St.    Louis  Po6t-Di«ateh 

"To  Be,  or  Not  To  Be— That 
Is  the  Question" 


but  the  Encyclopedia  Americana 
says  that  it  is  "the  only  program 
of  social  and  economic  reconstruc- 
tion which  is  in  complete  intellec- 
tual and  technical  accord  with  the 
age  in  which  we  live."  ' 

More  While  Collars 

The  U.  S.  work  force  has  turn- 
ed an  employment  somersault 
climaxing  a  long  trend  that  began 
after  World  War  I.  For  the  first 
time,  there  are  fewer  workers  in 
goods-producing  industries  than 
there  are  service  workers. 

Rising  Produclivily 

U.  S.  manufacturing  produc- 
tivity shows  an  average  annual 
increase  ranging  from  0.5  percent 
to  1.5  percent  from  1939  through 
1947,  and  from  3.0  percent  to  3.6 
percent  from  1947  through  1953, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Since  1953,  greater  mechan- 
ization and  automation  have 
brought  an  even  more  phenom- 
enal jump.  'Experimental  and 
unofficial'  BLS  data  indicate  that 
manufacturing  output  per  man- 
hour  may  have  cUmbed  some  10 
percent  between  1953  and  1955 — 
with  more  than  half  of  the  in- 
crease occurring  in  1955. 


Car  Production  Do¥m 

In  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  production  of  passenger 
cars  from  the  start  of  the  year  to 
April  1  has  been  lower  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1955. 

In  the  U.S.,  passenger  car  pro- 
duction in  the  first  16  weeks  of 
1956  declined  21%  below  a  year 
earlier  and  trade  reports  suggest 
that  production  in  the  second 
quarter  will  be  about  the  same 
percentage  below  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  1955  and  slightly 
below  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year. 

Production  in  Canada  during 
the  first  16  weeks  of  1956  was  8% 
below  a  year  earlier. 

Failures  Up 

Canadian  business  failures  con- 
tinued their  postwar  climb  in  1955, 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics has  reported. 

Number  of  failures  recorded 
under  provisions  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy and  Winding  Up  Acts  rose 
to  2446  from  2278  in  1954  and 
their  defaulted  liabilities  to  $58,- 
497,000  from  $53,142,000. 

Wheat  Surplus 

Huge  quantities  of  Canadian 
wheat,  about  the  size  of  an  aver- 
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age  crop,  stiU  lie  unsold  in  prairie  estimated  that  on  March  31  prai- 

farm  bins  as  grain  producers  pre-  rie  producers  held  the  equivalent 

pare  for  new  plantings.  of  more  than  80%  of  their  1955 

Despite  reports  of  large  sales,  wheat  crop  on  farms  along  with 

the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  heavy  quantities  of  other  grains. 


^  TORONTO. — Sharp  reduction  in  working  hours  may  be  needed  to  compensate 
for  lessening  of  employment  through  automation,  president  A.  R.  Mosher  of  the 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labor,  said  here. 

A  future  objective  of  labor  will  be  to  have  the  standard  work  week  reduced  to 
30  hours,  he  said  in  an  address  at  the  Woodsworth  School  of  Labor. 

President  Mosher  said  automation — the  substitution  of  electronic  devices  for 
human  hands — will  largely  transform  production  processes  and  create  many  prob- 
lems for  labor  unions. 

'Certainly,  it  would  appear  that  automation  involves  a  further  examination  of 
union  structure.  To  the  extent  that  automation  is  adopted,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  workers  engaged  in  various  industries  .  .  . 

'If  the  lessening  of  employment  is  not  offset  by  an  increased  demand  for  workers, 
through  new  industrial  development  and  greater  production,  it  is  obvious  that  work- 
ing hours  must  be  considerably  decreased,  without  any  reduction  and  possibly  an 
increase  in  income.'  — Canadian  Press 

i^  NEW  YORK. — An  electronic  device  resembling  a  portable  TV  receiver  which 
is  credited  with  diagnosing  auto  engine  troubles  in  seconds  will  be  marketed  by  the 
technical  products  division  of  Allen  B.  Du  Mont  Laboratories  Inc. 

The  instrument,  dubbed  the  Du  Mont  TV-type  engine  analyzer,  demonstrated 
at  a  press  preview,  flashed  the  faults  of  an  auto  engine  tested  by  changes  in  picture 
patterns  on  a  TV-like  screen. 

E.  Eugene  Ecklund,  manager  of  automotive  sales  for  Du  Mont's  technical  pro- 
ducts division,  said  the  device  will  go  a  long  way  toward  taking  the  guesswork  out 
of  motor  repair  work. 

He  said  the  instrument  will  be  sold  nationally  to  auto  service  stations,  auto 
dealers,  fleet  owners  and  repair  shops.   It  carries  a  domestic  price  of  $725. 

— New  York  Herald-Tribune 

^  TORONTO. — Cheap  production  of  shirts  in  Japan  where  labor  costs  are  low  is 
threatening  the  shirt  industry  in  North  America  and  the  United  Kingdom,  a  British 
manufacturer  said  here. 

Brian  Faulkner,  a  partner  in  one  of  the  U.K.'s  largest  shirt  manufacturing  firms 
and  a  member  of  the  Northern  Ireland  parliament,  is  in  Toronto  to  see  the  latest 
in  manufacturing  machinery. 

He  first  visited  Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo  to  study  methods  there.  — Canadian  Press 

ii:  CHICAGO. — Americans  must  learn  to  live  in  a  society  in  which  leisure  time 
plays  a  more  important  role  than  working  time,  according  to  John  W.  Fulton,  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  the  American  Music  Conference. 

The  'promised  four-day  week  about  1965'  will  make  the  wholesome  use  of  free 
time  a  major  national  problem,  he  explained.  — British  United  Press 
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Let  There  Be  Planning 


North  America's  present  policy  is  dominated  by  political,  business, 
and  ecclesiastical  opponents  of  planning,  who  stymie  our  technologi- 
cal growth.  Large-scale  planning  on  this  Continent  could  be  initiated 
from  a  number  of  fronts,  given  the  vision  and  courage. 


■T"HE  WORD  'planning'  is  a  con- 
^  troversial  word  in  North 
America  at  the  present  time.  The 
word  impHes  premeditated  col- 
lective action;  and,  to  the  witch 
hunters,  that  is  the  same  as  com- 
munism which  is  the  worst 
possible  evil.  So,  if  anyone  in 
America  recommends  planning 
for  the  future,  particularly  if  it 
is  in  the  social  field,  he  is  suspect- 
ed of  harboring  evil  thoughts  akin 
to  heresy. 

Of  course,  that  does  not  mean 
that  those  who  deplore  planning 
in  general  are  entirely  without 
plans  of  their  own,  or  should  they 
be  called  plots  ?  Big  Business, 
which  abhors  'government  plan- 
ning' as  well  as  cooperative  plan- 
ning, is  replete  with  plans,  plots, 
schemes,  and  intrigues  of  its  own 
for  rooking  the  public  for  at  least 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  not 
only  the  public  of  this  Continent 
but  the  public  of  the  whole  world. 
Politicians  deplore  planning  for 
that    implies    a    preciseness     of 
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design  and  a  regard  for  facts 
which  far  transcends  their  under- 
standing and  interest.  Beyond 
rigging  the  next  election,  finding 
new  sources  of  revenue  and 
spending  the  money,  and  double- 
crossing  the  citizenry  in  general, 
politicians  demonstrate  little  in- 
terest in  getting  anything  done. 
The  ecclesiastical  hierarchies  de- 
nounce any  planning  that  occurs 
outside  of  their  own  organizations, 
most  of  which  organizations  seek 
to  promote  a  totalitarian  control 
of  their  own  over  as  much  of  the 
world  as  possible  and  to  regiment 
society  in  conformity  with  their 
creeds. 

Until  recently,  planning  and 
organizing  on  a  large  scale  were 
extremely  difficult  and  uncertain, 
in  large  part  because  of  the  slow- 
ness of  communication  and  trans- 
portation. The  greatest  plans  of 
the  'ancients,'  both  in  concept  and 
execution,  were  those  devised  for 
conquering  the  world  or  major 
parts  thereof  by  military  means. 
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mainly  for  purposes  of  glory,  loot, 
and  tribute.  Those  conquests 
were,  at  most,  tentative;  for,  they 
were  based  on  regulation  of  the 
population  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory, not  based  on  a  physical 
operation  of  the  area. 

Some  sporadic  attempts  were 
made  to  plan  and  execute  major 
construction  projects,  some  func- 
tional, but  most  of  them  honorary. 
Among  these  were  the  Great  Wall 
and  the  Grand  Canal  of  China, 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  the  cathedrals  and 
fortresses  of  Europe,  the  irriga- 
tion system  of  Mesopotamia,  the 
transportation  routes  of  Kublai 
Khan.  Southern  Asia  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  furnish 
other  examples.  Each  of  these 
projects  required  a  major  national 
effort  expended  over  many  years 
and  most  of  them  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives. 
The  organized  social  effort  con- 
tinued beyond  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  one  objective,  for  it 
generally  exhausted  the  nation. 

The  great  military  conquests  of 
history,  from  those  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  before,  to  the  im- 
perial conquests  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain,  were  not  for 
purposes    of    organizing    positive 


programs  of  area  operation  but 
primarily  for  purposes  of  gaining 
administrative  control  over  the 
regions  and  laying  the  flowlines 
for  collecting  resources  and 
revenue.  The  occupation  of  the 
territories  was  an  expression  of 
administrative  art  rather  than  one 
of  scientific  development.  The 
principal  arts  applied  were  the 
political,  military,  commercial, 
and  religious  arts.  Such  conquer- 
ing administrations  were  able  to 
survive  only  until  some  other  out- 
fit with  similar,  but  conflicting, 
ambitions  was  able  to  organize 
sufficient  force  to  overthrow  the 
existing  administration  and  set  up 
one  of  its  own. 

Any  major  effort  in  olden  times 
required  the  cruel  employment  of 
many  thousands  of  slaves,  and 
this  factor  provided  serious  prob- 
lems. The  conquest  of  territory 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
slaves,  then  the  handling  of  large 
numbers  of  hostile  and  unwilling 
workers,  kept  the  administrators 
occupied  and  fearful.  Con- 
sequently, most  monarchs  were 
content  to  leave  things  pretty 
much  as  they  were,  giving  their 
attention  to  the  *arts*  rather  than 
to  great  projects  requiring  phys- 
ical effort. 
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Only  the  more  ambitious  and 
tyrannical  of  monarchs,  plus  an 
occasional  one  with  rare  tech- 
nological vision,  would  dare 
engage  upon  planned  adventures. 
More  often  than  otherwise,  such 
'plans'  involved  the  use  of  intrigue 
and  force  for  the  objective  of 
expanding  the  administrative 
domains  and  acquiring  physical 
wealth.  Rarely  did  they  involve 
constructive  effort  for  internal 
development. 

The  most  insidious  expansionist 
program  in  modern  Europe  has 
been  the  scheme  for  restoring  and 
enlarging  the  old  Holy  Roman 
Empire  and,  at  the  same  time  or 
soon  thereafter,  destroying  the 
Orthodox  Church.  This  scheme 
has  been  in  effect  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  and  it  began  in 
earnest  with  the  Crusades  to  res- 
cue the  Holy  Land  from  the  In- 
fidel — '  as  a  warmup  exercise  for 
conquering  Constantinople  and 
other  Orthodox  strongholds. 
World  War  II  and  the  Cold  War 
are  more  recent  phases  of  the 
same  great  plot,  albeit  with  a 
mixture  of  other  motivations  in- 
cluded. 

The  competitive  struggles  in  the 
fields  of  political,  commercial,  and 
ecclesiastical  art  to  gain  adminis- 


trative power,  and  the  plans 
growing  out  of  such  struggles, 
prove  to  be  incidental  and  ephe- 
meral in  the  long  run,  although 
extremely  cruel  and  costly  in 
their  imediate  efforts.  These  are| 
the  events  that  the  chroniclers  of 
history,  including  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  like  to  dwell  upon  and 
embellish. 

The  kind  of  planning  that  is 
really  upsetting  the  Old  Order 
and  bringing  forth  innuendoes  of 
heresy  is  much  more  recent  and 
much  more  enduring  and  viable. 
In  its  more  advanced  phase,  it 
takes  the  form  of  area  technology 
—  the  planning  of  integrated 
functional  operations  for  a  whole 
area.  It  is  the  implications  of  this 
idea  that  are  so  revolting  to  the 
guardians  of  the  Old  Order  and 
which  are  bringing  down  the 
stamp  of  'controversial'  on  the 
word  'planning,'  particularly  in 
modern  America. 

For  a  time,  there  was  some 
official  enthusiasm  shown  for 
developing  the  waterways  of  the 
United  States,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  damming  streams  to 
impound  water  for  irrigation  of 
agricultural  lands  in  arid  regions. 
Other  dams  were  built  primarily 
to  provide  hydro-electric  power. 
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But  in  recent  decades,  very  little 
has  been  done  to  develop  water- 
ways transportation.  Planning  the 
use  of  fresh  water  grew  gradually 
in  concept  from  piecemeal  pro- 
jects to  the  coordinated  develop- 
ment of  whole  watershed  runoffs, 
of  which  the  Tennessee  Valley 
project  became  the  showcase 
example.  These  latter  concepts 
were  topped  by  Technocracy's 
Continental  Hydrology  Program, 
which  involves  the  coordinated 
development  of  all  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  North  American 
Continent — and  this  development 
would  be  for  a  variety  of  uses,  not 
just  one,  such  as  irrigation  or 
power. 

This  great  concept  threw  the 
politicians  into  a  panic,  and  they 
began  to  retreat  from  even  the 
picayune  concepts  of  early  days. 
Before  long,  they  became  embar- 
rassed by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
project,  even  embarrassed  by 
such  unit  projects  as  Boulder 
Dam  and  Grand  Coulee  Dam;  and 
they  desperately  resolved  to  pre- 
vent any  more  such  sociaUstic 
extravaganzas  on  this  Continent. 
Instead,  they  wanted  the  states 
and  private  enterprise  to  handle 
future  development  of  the 
people's    water    resources,    with 


projects  limited  to  the  small  sizes 
that  private  enterprise  could 
handle.  The  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration has  even  talked  of  giving 
away  the  dams  and  power  plants 
already  owned  by  the  people.  In 
keeping  with  this  reactionary 
policy,  the  administration  has 
virtually  repudiated  a  high  dam 
on  the  Snake  River  at  Hell's  Can- 
yon, letting  a  private  corporation 
go  ahead  with  building  a  series 
of  little  dams  in  the  canyon  in- 
stead —  of  power  only,  and  not 
too  much  of  that. 

Fortunately,  the  American  pol- 
iticians do  not  control  the  water- 
ways of  the  whole  world,  with 
the  result  that  other  governments 
are  planning  and  executing 
greater  developments  than  any- 
thing on  this  Continent.  The 
United  States  is  fast  losing 
(already  has  lost !)  world  leader- 
ship in  hydrological  development. 
So,  recently,  in  a  moment  of  fear 
over  being  reduced  to  a  secondary 
world  position  in  water  develop- 
ment, Congress  hurriedly  passed 
legislation  empowering  a  half- 
baked  development  of  the  Color- 
ado River  System,  not  because  the 
political  administration  really 
wanted  it  but  primarily  to  'keep 
up'   with  the  Russians.    Besides, 
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there  is  a  good  possibility  that 
most  of  the  power  from  the  pro- 
ject can  be  squandered  on  reduc- 
ing low-grade  uranium  ores  to 
produce  atomic  bomb  materials 
and  not  have  to  be  marked  to  the 
consumers  directly,  thus  it  would 
become  a  public  liability  rather 
than  an  asset.  Politicians  love 
public  liabilities;  for,  they  provide 
excuses  for  levying  more  taxes. 
American  business,  particularly 
the  electric  utiUty  corporations, 
is  fearful  of  large-scale  power 
developments,  and  that  goes 
double  for  publicly-owned  de- 
velopments. Likewise,  the  rail- 
roads are  vigorously  opposed  to 
to  any  waterway  develo[pment 
for  transportation,  which  would 
provide  bulk  freight  shipments  at 
one-tenth  the  cost  of  rail  trans- 
portation. The  ecclesiastics  and 
other  sentimentalists  wring  their 
hands  in  anguish  over  any  hydro- 
logical  or  other  development  that 
tends  to  disturb  the  quaint  old 
patterns  of  pre-technological  life, 
such  as,  for  example,  the  small 
farm  plots  along  the  river  banks 
and  the  parochial  communities 
that  go  with  them.  They  add  their 
voices  in  protest  against  the  evils 
of  'government  planning.'  And, 
of  course,  much  opposition  comes 


from  conservatives  who  are  dis- 
posed to  resist  progress  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle. 

On  the  whole,  planning  on  the 
North  American  Continent  is  in 
a  near-chaotic  mess.  There  is  no 
centralized  control  over  the  oper- 
ations of  the  whole  Continent. 
There  is  not  even  a  lesser  author- 
ity with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
designing all  phases  of  area 
operation  over  any  part  of  the 
Continent.  The  United  States 
government  studiously  evades  any 
large-scale  planning  for  coordin- 
ated operation  of  its  area  or  any 
major  portion  thereof.  The 
official  personnel  of  the  govern- 
ment is  made  up  of  mainly  corpor- 
ation lawyers  and  businessmen 
whose  primary  interest  lies  in 
stealing  the  public  domain  and 
handing  it  over  to  private  cor- 
porate enterprise;  and  that  is 
more  true  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  than  any  other 
since  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Armed  Forces  have  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  organization  to  do 
a  great  job  of  reconstruction  on 
this  Continent,  but  that  oppor- 
tunity is  stifled  by  both  the  poli- 
tical and  the  business  administra- 
tors. The  political  administration 
does  not  want  the  responsibility 
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of  sponsoring  the  projects  which 
the  Armed  Forces  could  execute; 
for,  such  would  call  for  an  intel- 
ligence and  comprehension  far 
beyond  that  of  the  'political  mind.' 
Private  enterprise  vigorously 
opposes  any  constructive  effort 
by  the  Armed  Forces,  partly  be- 
cause the  costs  (in  spite  of 
traditional  military  extravagance) 
would  be  much  lower  than  those 
imposed  on  the  public  by  private 
enterprise,  and  partly  because 
private  enterprise  wants  to  hog 
all  the  business  for  itself.  Busi- 
ness enterprise  even  resents  the 
Armed  Forces  manufacturing 
their  own  ordnance  and  supplies 
and  providing  their  own  services. 
So,  business  has  brought  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  politicians,  and 
they  have  now  turned  most  of  this 
business  over  to  private  corpor- 
ations, and  the  costs  to  the  public 
have  soared  upward. 

Business  enterprise  is  highly 
fearful  of  large  operations,  hence, 
it  tries  to  keep  things  as  small  as 
possible.  There  is  a  vague  appre- 
hension that  if  something  gets  big 
enough,  it  will  have  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  government  and 
operated  as  a  public  enterprise. 
For  example,  the  Tennessee  Val- 


ley project  is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  private  enterprise. 

The  Post  Office  Department, 
with  its  giant  size  and  its  low- 
cost  services,  is  like  a  dagger 
pointed  at  the  heart  of  private 
enterprise.  (The  alleged  losses 
in  the  POD  are  the  result  of  pay- 
ing various  subsidies,  most  of 
which  are  in  the  form  of  gifts  or 
virtual  gifts  to  corporate  enter- 
prise.) Private  enterprise  would 
like  very  much  to  see  the  Post 
Office  Department  given  to 
private  corporations  to  be  oper- 
ated as  a  business;  then  the  postal 
rates  for  letters  could  be  increas- 
ed to  correspond  to  the  rates  now 
charged  by  private  enterprise  for 
telegrams  and  telephone  calls, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  take 
going  into  the  pockets  of  big 
private   enterprise  investors. 

The  Bell  Telephone  System 
comes  nearest,  among  the  private 
enterprises,  to  being  a  coordinated 
Continental  service.  But,  since  it 
is  a  business  enterprise,  it  has 
serious  limitations.  Its  equip- 
ment and  techniques  are  obsoles- 
cent; its  capacity  is  inadequate; 
and  the  service  costs  are  many 
times  too  high.  In  expanding  its 
facilities,  the  telephone  company 
is   more   interested  in   promoting 
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those  services  which  will  provide 
the  greatest  return  for  the  least 
investment,  such  as  household  ex- 
tension phones;  and  it  is  very  re- 
luctant to  provide  services  where 
the  return  is  relatively  small  in 
proportion  to  the  cost,  such  as 
efficient   rural   service. 

On  North  America,  there  is  no 
Continentwide  radio  or  television 
communications  system;  no  co- 
ordinated transportation  system, 
whether  by  highway,  pipeline, 
waterways,  airways,  or  railroad; 
no  coordinated  system  for  collect- 
ing the  produce  of  the  farms, 
mines,  forests,  and  fisheries;  and 
no  coordinated  distribution  sys- 
tem. The  housing  is  anarchic, 
inefficient,  and  very  high  cost. 
Health  services  are  haphazard, 
anarchic,  and  high  cost.  Education 
is  devitalized  and  twisted  by 
every  pressure  group  from  here 
to  eternity;  and  the  public  school 
system  is  under  heavy  attack  by 
both  private  and  clerical  enter- 
prise interests. 

With  only  a  little  better  plan- 
ning and  coordination,  the  edu- 
cational system  of  a  competing 
area,  starting  with  one  of  the 
world's  most  illiterate  and  back- 
ward populations,  has  advanced 
within  a  period  of  forty  years  to 
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the  place  where  it  has  outstripped 
the  highly  advanced  system  of  the 
United  States  in  educational 
effectiveness.  The  same  area,  in 
spite  of  much  admitted  poHtical 
bungHng,  likewise,  is  rapidly 
overtaking  North  America  in 
technological  design,  efficiency, 
and  capacity.  This  goes  to  show 
what  only  a  modest  amount  of 
area  planning  will  accomplish. 
North  America  dies  not  need  to 
default  to  any  other  area;  it  has 
the  intelligence,  the  capacity,  and 
the  skills.  All  that  is  lacking  is 
strategic  planning. 

Even  eastern  Europe  is  making 
rapid  progress  as  the  result  of 
technological  planning  and  co- 
ordination over  the  past  few 
years,  this  in  spite  of  internal 
political  maneuverings  for  power 
and  considerable  external  harass- 
ment. And,  for  the  first  time, 
China  is  becoming  coordinated  in 
its  operations  and  advancing 
rapidly  under  technological  plan- 
ning. India  is  also  beginning  to 
to  advance  despite  multiple  inter- 
nal dissensions  and  an  external 
chilliness.  Thus,  North  America 
is  being  challenged  for  tech-  j 
nological  supremacy  from  a  num- 
ber of  quarters.  And,  what  makes 
the     situation     worse,     North 
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America's  policy  is  dominated  by 
political,  business,  and  ecclesias- 
tical opponents  of  planning,  who 
stymie  the  technological  growth 
of  the  Continent  at  the  present 
time. 

Large-scale  planning  and 
achievement  on  this  Continent 
could  be  initiated  from  a  number 
of  fronts,  given  the  vision  and 
courage  to  proceed  with  it.  There 
is  no  basic  reason  why  North 
America  should  take  second  place 
to  any  area. 

We  can  eliminate,  first,  several 
fronts  of  activity  as  being  too 
inept  or  intransigent  to  do  that 
which  must  be  done.  Political 
party  administration  is  one  of 
these.  Could  one  possibly  expect 
great  ideas  and  achievements  to 
come  from  an  Eisenhower,  a 
Nixon,  a  Dulles,  a  Truman,  a  Ke- 
fauver,  or  a  Norman  Thomas  ? 
Politicians  must  seek  election  on 
moronic  issues  and  they  must 
cater  to  popular  beliefs. 

Business  enterprise,  likewise, 
can  be  eliminated  immediately  as 
a  possible  source  of  initiative. 
Business  policy  is  dominated  by 
the  balance  sheet  and  its  primary 
objective  is  to  ream  the  consumers 
for  a  maximum  of  take.  All  that 
business  can  organize  for  is  more 


profitable  merchandizing  tech- 
niques. True,  industrial  progress 
of  a  sort  has  occurred  under  the 
administration  of  business  enter- 
prise, not  as  a  matter  of  planning 
for  it,  but  rather,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  struggling  for  dominance. 
Even  so,  the  progress  has  been 
disgustingly  small.  A  little  gro- 
gress  has  occurred  incidental  to 
the  production  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices for  sale  under  conditions  of 
haphazard  competition.  Monopo- 
listic consolidations  of  lesser 
enterprises  have  resulted  in  big- 
ness, but  there  has  never  been 
an  emphasis  on  high  quality, 
efficiency,  and  low  cost  in  the  end 
product,  nor  on  technological  in- 
novations. 

We  can  also  ehminate  religious 
organizations  as  a  starting  point 
for  Continental  planning  and 
achievement;  their  values  are  not 
in  the  fields  of  technology  and 
planned  coordination  of  'material- 
istic' forces,  only  in  the  spiritual 
and  monetary  fields. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  largest 
and  most  organized  bloc  of  con- 
sumers is  contained  in  the 
membership  and  dependents  of 
the  Labor  unions.  These  particu- 
lar consumers  have  the  organi- 
zation,  the   opportunity  and  the 
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incentive  to  demand  a  planned 
coordination  of  physical  North 
America  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
at  the  least  cost  and  at  a  minimum 
of  human  effort  and  wastage  of 
resources,  to  the  end  that  all 
North  Americans  may  have  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  greater 
freedom  from  toil,  and  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  security.  For 
Labor  to  take  the  lead,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  it  to  raise  its  sights 
above  the  petty  bickerings  over 
minor  and  localized  details  and  to 
take  on  a  Continental  view  of  the 
problem.  The  emphasis  must  turn 
from  an  insistence  on  higher 
wages  for  local  groups  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  the  whole 
population.  Among  other  things, 
Labor  could  set  standards  of  qual- 
ity and  performance  for  all  ser- 
vice and  industrial  operations  and 
force  their  adoption.  Increasing 
the  standard  of  living  and  reduc- 
isg  the  amount  of  human  effort 
should  be  the  strategic  goals  of 
Labor  if  it  is  ever  to  attain  his- 
torical stature;  and  these  goals 
must  be  applicable  to  the  whole 
population,  not  just  to  the  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions. 

Another  possible  front  of 
advance  is  in  the  field  of  Educa- 
tion.  Before  this  can  be  realized, 


the  educators  of  the  Continent 
must  prepare  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  business  and  politics, 
as  well  as  from  church  domina- 
tion. A  sort  of  organization  is 
already  there;  and  there  is  suf- 
ficient discontent  in  Education 
with  the  status  quo  that  a 
courageous  and  militant  move- 
ment for  Continental  advance- 
ment might  gain  a  strong  follow- 
ing. The  traditional  timidity  of 
educators  is  already  being  partly 
overcome  in  militant  demands  for 
higher  salaries;  and  if  properly 
stimulated  by  a  challenging  new 
idea,  the  educators  could,  as  over- 
compensation for  their  past  timid- 
ities, became  a  truly  dynamic 
force  for  social  change.  After  all, 
the  seeds  of  the  New  America 
must  be  nurtured  in  the  educa- 
tional system;  and  the  system 
must  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
educational  background  for  the 
new  directorship  of  the  Continent. 
A  highly  potent  front  is  that 
composed  of  the  scientific,  techno- 
logical, and  highly  skilled  person- 
nel of  the  Continent.  These  people 
understand  the  basic  problems  in- 
volved and  they  have  the  knowl- 
edge for  engineering  the  consoli- 
dation and  growth  of  the  Conti- 
nent.   Their   chief  handicaps   are 
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those  imposed  by  business  and 
political  administrations.  Their 
secondary  weakness  is  that  of  poor 
organization  and  coordination 
among  themselves.  This  is  a  group 
that  could  set  up  the  social  goals 
for  the  Continent  and  bring  them 
to  realization.  As  a  group,  these 
people  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain;  and  they  have 
the  potential  power  to  enforce 
their  demands.  All  they  need  to 
do  is  overcome  their  natural  tim- 
idity enough  to  renounce  the 
yokes  placed  on  them  by  politics 
and  business,  then  organize  their 
efforts  for  the  general  welfare. 
And  they  can  begin  by  discarding 
that  traditional  hocus-pocus  about 
freedom  of  inquiry  without  social 
responsibility.  Let  the  technical 
men  of  North  America  recognize 
that  they  are  too  important  to  the 
destiny  of  this  Continent  to  let 
themselves  be  bought  and  sold  on 
the  market. 

Another  possible  front  for  so- 
cial action  is  that  of  the  consum- 
ers in  general.  This  should  be  the 
most  logical  place  for  a  mass 
movement  to  begin;  for  the  con- 
sumers are  one  in  their  major  in- 
terest, and  they  constitute  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  majority.  But  it 
happens  the  consumers  are  totally 


unorganized  and  they  are  com- 
pletely devoid  of  collective  ideas. 
They  are  the  sheep-like  victims  of 
the  predatory  interests,  great  and 
small.  While  the  primary  initia- 
tive may  not  come  from  the  con- 
sumers in  general,  on  account  of 
this  situation,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  they  will 
voluntarily  organize  a  secondary 
line  of  advance  once  a  courageous 
beginning  is  undertaken.  In  sup- 
port of  this  supposition,  we  need 
only  present  the  precedent  of  pop- 
ular enthusiasm  displayed  by  the 
consumers  toward  the  New  Deal 
and  its  Blue  Eagle  crusade  under 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — that  is,  up 
to  the  time  of  their  discovery  that 
it  was  merely  another  slick  poli- 
tical device  for  fleecing  them. 

Another  organization  that  we 
may  mention  in  this  connection 
is  one  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
military  branch  has  the  essential 
organization,  discipline,  and  auth- 
ority; but  its  perspective  is  du- 
bious. The  tradition  of  the  Armed 
Forces  is  one  of  destruction,  not 
construction.  However,  as  the 
Army  Engineer  Corps  has  demon- 
strated, constructive  work  is  not 
outside  of  the  capability  of  the 
military   organization.    It   is   not 
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easy,  though,  to  visualize  the  mili- 
tary group  overcoming  tradition, 
negative  thinking,  and  brass-hat 
ambition  sufficiently  to  assume  a 
positive  role  in  the  social  order. 
It  is  easier  to  conceive  of  its  play- 
ing a  secondary  part  in  the  role  of 
maintaining  social  discipline  and 
tranquillity  in  case  of  some  major 
social  changeover. 

One  other  front  would  be  that 
provided  by  an  independent 
organization  devoted  to  promul- 
gating a  far-sighted  program  of  so- 
cial re-design  for  the  North  Am- 
erican Continent.  The  only  such 
organization  extant  is  that  of 
Technocracy.  It  has  the  member- 
ship, the  organization,  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  literature  to  pro- 
vide the  nucleus  for  a  social  move- 
ment toward  the  New  America. 
It  stands  ready  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  the  people  of 
North  America  whenever  enough 
of  them  decide  to  go  forward  and 
upward  to  a  new  social  order. 
Whether  the  stimulus  that  sparks 
such  a  mass  movement  comes 
from  general  disgust  with  the  in- 
ternal contradictions  and  stagna- 
tions of  the  Price  System  or  from 
major  advances  abroad  that  com- 
pel us  to  spurt  ahead  in  order  to 
maintain   our  technological  lead- 
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ership.  Technocracy  is  ready  for 
the  job  that  lies  ahead. 

Now,  let  us  turn  briefly  to  a 
special  survey  of  the  techniques 
and  objectives  of  social  planning. 

One  technique  is  that  of  stand- 
ardization. There  is  no  functional 
need  for,  among  other  things,  the 
many  thousands  of  kinds,  shapes, 
and  sizes  of  containers.  Certainly, 
a  few  hundred  varieties  would 
serve  all  conceivable  require- 
ments. .  .  .  We  are  desperately  in 
need  of  simple,  standard  measure- 
ments. The  metric  system  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  Eng- 
lish system  which  we  now  use; 
it  is  legal  and  it  is  in  widespread 
use  around  the  world.  (The  duo- 
decimal system  would  be  even 
better,  but  it  would  involve  more 
of  an  initial  changeover.)  Stand- 
ardization needs  to  be  applied  all 
down  the  line  to  eliminate  dupli- 
cation and  conflicts — in  goods, 
services,  education,  etc.  Standard- 
ization is  a  technique  of  simplifi- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  effi- 
ciency, economy,  and  convenience; 
it  is  not,  as  its  disdainers  proclaim, 
a  device  for  creating  a  monotony 
of  sameness.  (A  monotony  of 
sameness  is  created  by  many  sub- 
urban housing  developments, 
without   standardization,   even 
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though  every  house  is  a  httle  dif- 
ferent from  every   other  house.) 

After  standardization  would 
come  the  principle  of  consolida- 
tion. Instead  of  having  many  un- 
related or  slightly  related  opera- 
tions involving  the  same  things, 
let  the  Continental  effort  be  con- 
solidated as  much  as  feasible.  As 
a  minor  detail,  why  have  a  dozen 
or  more  different  outfits  making 
aspirin  tablets,  which  is  a  stand- 
ard chemical  product  (regardless 
of  the  advertising  ballyhoo  of  the 
different  manufacturers) ,  w  h  e  n 
one  plant  could  produce  all  that 
are  needed?  Why  not  consolidate 
the  roadways  of  the  Continent  in- 
to one  integrated  network?  Why 
not  consolidate  all  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  into  one  func- 
tional organization  ?  W  h  y  n  o  t 
consolidate  the  entire  dairying  in- 
dustry of  the  Continent  into  one 
functional  sequence  ? 

A  related  technique  is  that  of 
coordination.  Competitive  and  re- 
lated industries  could  be  coordi- 
nated so  as  to  eliminate  waste  and 
congestion.  For  example,  the  vari- 
ous metal  industries,  which  at 
present  compete  for  the  same  kind 
of  business,  are  badly  in  need  of 
coordination.  A  coordination  of 
function  would  involve  determin- 


ing objectively  which  metal  best 
serves  a  particular  purpose,  con- 
sidering the  abundance  of  t  h  e 
metal,  the  cost  of  production,  ef- 
ficiency, and  the  durability  of  the 
metal  in  that  form.  Or  it  may  be 
socially  advantageous  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  metal  in  a  parti- 
cular instance  altogether  and  use 
some  other  material  instead.  A 
place  where  coordination  of  serv- 
ice could  be  employed  with  favor- 
able results  would  be  in  trans- 
portation, both  freight  and  passen- 
ger. Also,  how  about  coordinat- 
ing the  various  means  of  power 
production?  Or  the  sciences  and 
cults  of  health  service?  An  indus- 
try that  is  very  badly  in  need  of 
coordination  is  agriculture. 

For  any  long-term  considera- 
tion, the  factors  of  efficiency  and 
durability  must  be  given  prime 
importance.  Until  an  unlimited 
source  of  energy  is  made  avail- 
able (if  it  ever  is),  the  efficient 
use  of  energy  must  be  part  of  any 
major  social  plan.  And,  until 
materials  are  synthesized  or  found 
which  can  adequately  replace  the 
more  scarce  materials  used  by  so- 
ciety, we  must  think  and  plan  in 
terms  of  gaining  the  maximum 
durability  from  those  things  which 
are  available,  particularly  metals 
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and  other  irreplaceable  mineral 
resources. 

We  shall  conclude  this  incom- 
plete list  of  factors  involved  in  so- 
cial change  with  the  factor  of 
social  tranquillity.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  stable  and 
cohesive  society,  conditions  must 
be  such  as  to  provide  a  high  de- 
gree of  contentment  among  the 
people  at  large.  This  involves  pro- 
viding for  their  physical  require- 
ments, sponsoring  pleasing  social 
relations,  permitting  freedom  of 
expression  and  inquiry,  and  pro- 
viding a  social  program  which  the 
people  will  be  willing  to  protect 
and  defend.  We  know  from  the 
general  lassitude  engendered  in 
America  by  the  postwar  prosper- 
ity boom  that  people  with  full 
stomachs  do  not  cause  social  dis- 
turbances, even  if  they  do  have 
ulcers  to  go  with  their  full  stom- 
achs. It  takes  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
vocation to  arouse  the  public  to 
take  action  contrary  to  the  pre- 
vailing regime.  Hence,  we  can 
anticipate  that  the  society  of  the 
New  America  will  have  all  the 
features  that  go  to  make  a  tran- 
quil and  stable  society.  Abun- 
dance without  toil — ^what  more 
would  you  want  ? 

If  you,  as  an  individual,  have 


the  initiative  and  desire  to  include 
plans  for  a  Continental  economy 
of  abundance  on  your  agenda  of 
personal  interests,  you  have  only 
one  place  to  go  that  will  avail  you 
anything.  You  must  by  now  be 
satisfied  that  politics,  business 
enterprise,  and  ecclesiasticism  are 
not  seeking  a  goal  of  abundance 
as  a  circumstance  for  all  citizens. 
You  must  realize  by  now  that  the 
pension  cults,  cooperatives,  philo- 
sophical reformist  programs,  and 
individual  efforts  to  start  new  so- 
cial movements  are  futile.  It 
must  be  apparent  that  you  can 
best  serve  your  interest  by  sup- 
porting Technocracy;  for,  it  has 
the  program,  the  organization,  the 
name  and  symbol,  the  literature, 
and  more  than  twenty  years  of 
organizational  experience  and 
publicity  behind  it;  and  it  leads 
the  social  field  by  a  great  distance. 
No  individual  or  group  can  earn- 
estly start  planning  for  effi-  j 
ciency  and  abundance  on  this  Con- 
tinent without  running  smack  in- 
to designs  and  concepts  that  are 
'old  stuff'  to  Technocrats. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  is 
needed  to  advance  Technocracy's 
dynamic  program  toward  reality 
— how  little  personnel,  how  little 
money,  how  little  effort !  You 
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might  even  be  surprised  how  lit-  many  of  you  would  be  required 
tie  you  would  have  to  contribute,  on  that  basis?  Less  than  one  hun- 
yourself,  to  make  the  program  a  dredth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
positive,    growing    movement,  ulation ! 

Could  you  devote  five  hours  of  with  an  effective  strategic  plan, 

time  a  week,  either  in  direct  ef-  great  strides  forward  can  be  taken 

fort  at  an  organizational  unit  or  ^.^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f^^^.  ^^^^  ^i^^- 

through  working  diligently  at  ^^^  planning,  a  great  deal  of  ef- 

some  job  and  donating  the  earn-  <•    ^       j         ^               j.      £         ixi. 

/          ,    ,          1    T.      o  mi    ^  fort  and  vast  amounts  of  wealth 

mgs  from  that  much  time?  That  ,                  •,    ,        , 

would  be  plenty-all  that  would  ^^^  ^^  expended  and  no  progress 

be  required  of  you  as  an  indivi-  ^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^^^-    Here  is  your 

dual.    But   it   would  have  to   be  chance   to   do   the   most  for   the 

steady  and  continuous  to  provide  least  personal  effort.  How  about 

maximum  effectiveness.  How  it  ?                    — WUton  Ivie,  CHQ 


*  THE  MORE  COMPLETELY  we  bring  nature  under  control,  the  more  compli- 
cated our  methods  must  become;  the  more  disastrous  the  chain  reaction  set  up  by 
any  failure  of  wisdom  or  watchfulness  or  technique. 

Until  we  learned  to  support  a  population  far  larger  than  we  would  have  be- 
lieved possible  a  century  ago,  there  was  no  danger  of  general  starvation. 

Until  we  increased  the  wealth  of  nations  by  linking  them  one  with  another,  we 
were  not  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  a  world-wide  economic  collapse. 

Until  we  learned  how  to  'control'  the  atom,  there  was  no  danger  that  atomic 
phenomena  would  actually  get  out  of  control,  and  hence  it  is  not  clear  whether  we 
are  running  the  machines  or  they  are  running  us. 

Thus  we  now  have  three  tigers  by  the  tail — the  economic,  the  physical  and  the 
biological;  and  three  tigers  are  three  times  as  dangerous  as  one.  We  cannot  let  any 
of  them  go.   But  it  is  not  certain  that  we  can  hang  on  to  all  of  them  indefinitely. 

— Joseph  Wood  Krutch 

ii[  VICTORIA,  B.  C.  —  A  modern  divining  rod  called  the  'electronic  witch'  was 
demonstrated  before  officials  of  the  provincial  purchasing  commission  and  other  gov- 
ernment departments. 

The  small  machine,  which  sells  for  $200,  is  meant  to  detect  metal  underground. 

Government  officials  said  the  device  would  aid  many  departments  and  its  pur- 
chase is  under  consideration.  — Canadian  Press 

ii(  PARIS. — A  French  scientist  claims  he  has  found  an  efficient  way  to  turn  sun- 
light into  ice. 

Felix  Trombe,  director  of  a  government  laboratory  studying  solar  energy,  said 
he  has  developed  a  special  refrigerator  equipped  with  a  semi-cylindrical  mirror  which 
can  produce  two  pounds  of  ice  an  hour.  — Associated  Press 
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Weleoine,  /tutomation! 


Technocracy  welcomes  automation  as  the  most  effective  tool  of  social 
change  to  date.  Automation  can  help  bring  about  the  demise  of  the 
obsolete  Price  System  and  necessitate  the  institution  of  a  new  social 
mechanism  of  abundance  and  leisure  for  all  citizens. 


Automation ! 

You've  heard  the  word  so  often 
lately  that  your  senses  are  reel- 
ing from  the  insistent  hammering 
of  it  upon  your  consciousness. 
You  don't  know  whether  to  be 
happy  because  it  will  take  over 
that  monotonous  job  you've  been 
doing,  or  worried  because  it  may 
at  the  same  time  deprive  you  of 
your  bread  and  butter. 

Automation ! 

Many  dictionaries  will  list  it  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  In  general 
terms  the  word  will  be  defined  as 
the  label  for  an  advanced  stage  of 
technology  wherein  built-in  'feed- 
back' controls  allow  machines  to 
conduct  and  inspect  their  own 
operations  without  human  inter- 
vention. 

AUTOMATION ! 

The  process  and  the  label  fairly 
drip  with  social  significance.  Do 
you  understand  its  full  meaning 
and  what  it  can  mean  to  your 
future  ? 

The  first  power  machines  of  the 
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Industrial  Revolution,  though  far 
superior  to  any  handtool  methods 
that  had  gone  before,  were  so 
crude  that  many  parts  of  their 
work  had  to  be  assumed  by  hu- 
man components.  Improvements 
in  design  of  nearly  all  types  of 
machinery  gradually  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  man-performed 
tasks  until  we  reached  our  pres- 
ent point  of  progression  where 
the  most  modem  equipment  does 
virtually  the  whole  job  by  itself. 

We  don't  have  to  go  back  150 
years  or  more,  though,  to  show 
you  that  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  way  of  producing  various 
commodities.  The  most  outstand- 
ing examples  have  developed 
within  the  last  three  decades. 

Back  in  1927  it  would  have 
taken  75,000  men  to  produce  90,- 
000  light  bulbs  in  one  hour  .  .  . 
or  slightly  over  one  bulb  per  man- 
hour.  By  1934  this  figure  had  been 
chopped  to  4,000  men,  or  22 V2 
bulbs  per  manhour.  Today  the 
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Cne^^  and  SiiUu^a^lOH 


TT  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  people 
'*'  who  have  made  electricity  their 
life  work — it  is  mine. 

We  find  ourselves  in  an  indus- 
try and  in  a  field  that  promised 
great  things  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  These  great  promises 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  more  than 
fulfilled. 

Now,  in  the  second  half  of  that 
century,  electricity  is  no  longer  a 
force  from  which  we  expect  great 
things — it  is  a  force  from  which 
we  demand  impossible  feats— and 
we  demand  them  because  swift 
advance  in  this  area  has  become 
an  essential  condition  of  our  way 
of  life;  it  is  basic  to  our  ideas  of 
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human  progress. 

If  these  words  seem  to  over- 
emphasize the  situation,  perhaps 
it  is  only  because  that  in  North 
America,  and  particularly  in  Can- 
ada, we  have  been  so  singularly 
blessed  with  abundant  quantities 
of  energy — indeed,  so  blessed 
with  it  in  the  form  of  fossil  fuels, 
the  kinetic  energy  of  flowing  and 
falling  water,  and  more  recently 
with  the  minerals  that  contain  un- 
limited energy  in  their  fissionable 
atoms — that  we  have  almost  taken 
these  blessings  for  granted. 

Almost  like  the  air  we  breathe, 
abundant,  reliable,  low -cost  en- 
ergy is  all  about  us.  No  Canadian 
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gives  much  thought  to  its  possible 
shortage.  But  this  situation  does 
not  hold  true  in  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  inhabited  world. 

Here  in  North  America,  north 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  we  have  only 
about  one-fourteenth  of  the  people 
of  the  world.  But  we  produce  al- 
most as  much  electrical  energy  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether. On  the  average,  every  in- 
habitant of  our  Continent  has  at 
his  command  thirteen  times  as 
much  electrical  energy  as  the 
average  citizen  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

One  result  of  this,  of  course,  is 
our  high  standard  of  living — our 
great  industrial  capacity,  our 
progress  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy, and  our  strength  in  national 
defense. 

Energy  output  —  energy  of  all 
kinds — is  directly  related  to  eco- 
nomic progress,  to  better  stand- 
ards of  living;  the  well-being  of 
all  peoples  depends  on  the  amount 
of  energy  available  to  them.  At 
one  time,  of  course,  none  of  the 
people  of  the  world  had  any  en- 
ergy at  their  disposal  except  that 
of  human  muscles  —  either  their 
own  or  that  of  slaves.  As  civiliza- 
tion progressed,  animals  were 
tamed,    and   their   muscles,   too. 


were  put  to  work  in  the  service  of 
mankind.  A  little  later  came  the 
harnessing  of  the  energy  of  the 
wind  and  water,  and  then  of  that 
of  fuels — ^wood  and  coal. 

Then  came  electricity — an  effi- 
cient means  of  distributing  and  of 
utilizing  it  more  effectively  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  ways.  At  each 
stage  of  harnessing  new  energies, 
there  occurred  a  notable  gain  in 
man's  ability  to  produce. 

Today,  as  we  look  around  the 
world,  we  can  see  cultures  liter- 
ally at  every  stage  in  this  long 
process  of  developing  energy  to 
supplement  human  muscles.  Con- 
trast the  delta  country  of  Egypt, 
for  example,  where  people  and 
animals  still  produce  most  of  the 
usable  power  for  daily  life,  with 
Northern  Europe,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  where  electrical  energy 
does  more  than  95%  of  the  work 
of  factories,  and  has  reached  its 
highest  stage  of  development. 

Even  in  the  most  advanced 
countries,  as  you  well  know,  we 
are  still  increasing  the  production 
and  consumption  of  power  at  a 
furious  rate.  In  the  less  advanced 
countries,  the  struggle  is  to  catch 
up,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the 
nations  of  the  western  world.  The 
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overall  result  is  that  world-wide 
use  of  energy  is  going  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  studies 
of  world  use  of  energy  ever  un- 
dertaken was  that  completed  re- 
cently by  Palmer  Putnam  for  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Lacking  a  suitably  large  and  uni- 
versally applicable  unit  for  the 
measurement  of  world  energy 
consumption,  Mr.  Putnam  simply 
invented  one,  which  he  has  called 
'Q'.  Mr.  Putnam's  'Q'  energy  unit 
is  equivalent  to  a  billion  billion 
British  Thermal  Unit  s — or  the 
amount  of  energy  contained  in 
38  billion  tons  of  standard  bitumi- 
nous coal. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  large  unit.  The 
size  of  it  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Put- 
nam's computation  that  the  en- 
tire world,  from  the  year  1  A.D. 
to  1860,  used  in  the  order  of  six 
to  nine  of  these  energy  units. 
This  would  include,  of  course, 
energy  used  in  the  campfires  of 
nomads,  in  the  wood-fuel  boilers 
of  Mississippi  steamboats,  and  the 
coal  that  melted  the  iron  ore  in 
the  first  Industrial  Revolution. 

Since  then,  fuel  has  been  con- 
sumed to  produce  energy  at  such 


a  rapid  and  increasing  rate  that 
between  1860  and  the  present  — 
less  than  a  century — ^man  has  used 
an  additional  five  energy  units. 
At  the  present,  we  are  burning  up 
energy  —  all  forms  of  energy  in- 
cluding coal,  oil,  natural  gas  and 
wood — at  the  rate  of  10  of  these 
enormous  energy  units  per  cen- 
tury. 

Possibly  a  more  striking  way  of 
illustrating  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  world's  use  of  power  is  to 
put  it  this  way:  In  the  period  from 
1860  to  1899  the  world's  average 
use  of  energy  per  capita  doubled 
— in  39  years.  In  the  following  37 
years,  to  1936,  it  doubled  again. 
It  doubled  a  third  time  thereafter 
in  only  16  years.  And  by  the  year 
2000,  according  to  Mr.  Putnam,  we 
will  probably  be  using  energy  on 
a  world  scale  ten  times  as  fast  as 
we  are  using  it  today. 

As  Stuart  Chase,  another  writer 
on  this  subject,  has  put  it:  'No- 
where on  the  horizon  is  there  a 
saturation  point  for  power.  Its 
future  is  limitless.  It  not  only 
marches  to  ever  greater  quantita- 
tive output,  but  it  also  transforms 
the  entire  economic  situation  as 
it  goes.'  — G.  L.  Wilcox 


Excerpts  from  an  address  by  G.  L.  Wilcox,  president  of  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co. 
Ltd.,  to  the  Electric  Club  of  Montreal  on  February  15,  1956. 
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CfUjJ^Hee^  7a  Be  On  ^OfL 

"nRINCETON,  N.J. — A  leading  scientist  in  the  ballistics  missile  pro- 
■**  gram  believes  that  the  captain  of  industry  in  tomorrow's  auto- 
matic society  will  be  a  new  breed  of  engineer. 

He  said  the  future  corporation  executive  would  have  to  meet  the 
following  specifications:  Be  more  a  technician  than  a  salesman;  be 
able  to  understand  both  science  and  people;  be  able  to  knife  through 
red  tape  to  get  things  done;  be  specially  trained  for  the  role  from  high 
school  on. 

The  forecast  was  made  by  Dr.  Simon  Ramo,  a  42-year-old  elec- 
trical engineer  who  is  a  good  example  of  what  the  new  breed  prob- 
ably will  resemble. 

With  Dr.  Dean  E.  Wooldridge,  he  led  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Com- 
pany team  that  developed  the  automatic  fire-control  systems  for  the 
nation's  interceptor  planes.  The  Ramo-Wooldridge  Corporation  they 
formed  after  leaving  the  Hughes  Company  in  1953  has  been  assigned 
by  the  Pentagon  as  technical  director  of  the  rush  program  to  develop 
an  intercontinental  ballistics  missile  before  Russia  does. 

Dr.  Ramo  spoke  recently  before  the  Princeton  section  of  the 
American  Rocket  Society. 

The  scientist  said  the  world  was  experiencing  an  industrial  revo- 
lution. It  is  undergoing  transition,  he  said,  to  an  age  that  will  have 
three  main  characteristics : 

Man  will  have  the  power  to  destroy  the  earth. 

Production  will  be  so  great  and  communications  and  transporta- 
tion so  rapid  that  automatic  machinery  will  have  to  replace  the  hu- 
man brain  to  a  large  extent  to  avoid  chaos. 

Man  will  conquer  space. 

Dr.  Ramo  said  it  was  conceivable  that  in  ten  years  a  noticeable 
portion  of  air  cargo  and  passengers  could  be  transported  automati- 
cally from  take-off  to  landings.  Lfandings  might  eventually  be  made 
at  major  terminals  at  the  rate  of  one  every  five  seconds,  much  too 
close  for  the  human  pilot  to  negotiate.   The  technical  knowledge  al- 
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ready  is  available,  he  said.  The  timetable  depends  on  economic  and 
similar  factors. 

A  man  purchasing  a  necktie  may  make  his  selection  from  a  ma- 
chine that  automatically  transfers  the  price  from  his  dollar  account 
to  the  store's,  Dr.  Ramo  suggested. 

The  'systems  engineer'  is  the  term  he  used  for  the  industrial  exe- 
cutive of  the  automatic  society.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  systems 
engineer,  Dr.  Ramo  said,  to  blueprint  the  functions  of  the  electronic 
brains  and  other  machinery  that  will  perform  in  fractions  of  seconds 
the  routine  business  chores  now  handled  by  millions  of  white-collar 
workers. 

The  widely-discussed  shortage  of  engineers,  Dr.  Ramo  said,  is  not 
yet  the  controlling  factor  in  the  rate  of  progress  to  the  new  society. 
The  transition  will  have  such  a  profound  impact  on  economics  and 
sociology  that  nations  must  first  readjust  their  governmental  machin- 
ery and  laws,  he  said.  But  when  that  is  done,  he  added,  the  rate  of 
change  will  be  governed  by  the  rate  of  training  of  the  systems  engin- 
eers, the  new  managerial  class.  — New  York  Times 


Jlan.(f.en.  ^an.m6.  and  ^eijuen.  ^a^ifienA. 

^■HICAGO. — The  trend  toward  larger  farms  and  fewer  farmers  in 
^^  the  United  States  will  continue  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  popula- 
tion increases  will  raise  demand  for  farm  products,  according  to  the 
dean  of  agriculture  at  Kansas  State  College. 

Dean  Arthur  W.  Weber  gave  increases  in  production,  brought  on 
by  improvements  in  seed,  fertilizer  and  machinery,  as  the  basic  reason 
behind  what  is  happening  in  agriculture  today. 

He  said  the  farm  population  has  decreased  nearly  one-third  since 
1935  mainly  because  mechanization  has  decreased  the  need  for  labor 
on  farms. 

Looking  ahead  to  10  years  from  now,  Weber  made  this  forecast 
in  a  speech : 
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*In  1965,  we  will  have  15%  or  25,000,000  more  people  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  than  we  have  now.  The  average  work-week  may  be  short- 
ened by  10  hours  to  a  30-hour  week.  Total  U.S.  production  is  expected 
to  increase  by  40%,  and  output  per  man  hour  may  be  up  30%. 

'But,  more  important  to  farmers,  output  per  man  hour  in  agri- 
culture is  expected  to  be  up  36%.  In  addition,  total  incomes  after 
taxes  are  expected  to  increase  by  43%.' 

He  said  the  basis  of  present  farm  problems  is  the  fact  that  farm 
production  has  risen  faster  than  population  and  markets,  with  the  re- 
sult of  accumulating  surpluses  of  many  farm  products. 

'That  is  what,  has  been  happening  in  agriculture,'  Weber  said, 
adding  that  the  result  is  seen  in  declining  farm  income,  lower  farm 
prices,  higher  production  costs  and  increasing  competition  in  the  for- 
eign agricultural  trade. 

The  dean  explained  that  although  an  increase  in  population  has 
meant  a  bigger  market  for  farm  products,  and  increasing  incomes  have 
meant  more  money  with  which  to  buy  the  products,  total  farm  produc- 
tion went  up  44%  while  total  U.S.  population  increased  only  33%. 

Competition  from  synthetics  and  changes  in  tastes  and  eating 
habits  have  added  to  the  problems  and  have  strengthened  the  market 
for  other  products. 

Weber  said  people  now  are  eating  more  meat,  fresh  vegetables 
and  margarine,  and  less  potatoes,  wheat  products  and  butter.  The  re- 
sult, he  said,  is  that  outlook  for  some  farm  products  has  been  improved, 
v^hile  serious  problems  have  been  created  for  others. 

Other  factors,  according  to  Weber,  are  that  Second  World  War 
stimulated  farm  production  and  governmental  programs  after  the  war 
helped  maintain  the  farm  income  but  did  not  provide  the  economic 
incentives  for  adjusting  production  to  markets. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  military  demands  decreased  and  agri- 
cultural recovery  abroad  dried  up  a  large  part  of  our  export  market. 
It  also  is  indicated,  he  said,  that  Americans  can  expect  agricultural 
production  abroad  to  continue  to  increase  in  the  future. 

— Associated  Press 
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T^lUcuiOHic  ^UuLO-  P loiter 

WATERTOWN,  Mass.— In  a  laboratory  at  the  United  States  Army's 
Watertown  arsenal  you  can  see  an  experimental  machine  able 
to  'look'  through  30  feet  of  solid  steel. 

Scientists  say  they  could  theoretically  'look'  through  a  straight 
steel  rail  10  miles  long — if  such  a  thing  existed.  Other  machines  some- 
thing like  these  are  being  studied  by  scientists  elsewhere  in  the  hope 
they  may  seek  out  cancer  hidden  deep  in  the  human  body. 

The  parent  machine  is  called  'model  1  ultrasonic  flaw  plotter.' 
The  word  ^ultrasonic'  tells  you  that  it  does  its  'looking'  with  something 
more  like  sound  waves  than  light  waves.  But  their  frequency — 250,- 
000  to  1,000,000  vibrations  a  second — can  neither  be  heard  nor  felt  by 
human  sense  organs. 

And  unlike  x-rays  or  nuclear  radiation,  the  ultrasonic  waves  can't 
hurt  you. 

Such  machines  can  find  flaws  in  steel  and  other  materials  at  far 
greater  depths  than  the  most  powerful  x-rays — and  faster  and  cheaper. 

Carleton  Hastings,  chief  of  the  arsenal's  non-destructive  testing 
branch,  explains  that  x-ray-type  inspection  with  the  powerful  beta- 
tron can  penetrate,  at  best,  15  to  20  inches  of  steel.  A  single  x-ray 
shadow  photograph  at  that  thickness  requires  20  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  of  exposure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ultrasonic  machine,  which  has  been  under 
test  for  a  year  and  a  half,  can  do  more  than  x-rays  do — in  one  twen- 
tieth of  the  time,  Hastings  says.  The  mechanism  costs  only  one-tenth 
the  price  of  x-ray  equipment. 

Since  there  are  no  dangerous  radiations,  the  machines  need  not 
be  kept  behind  concrete-and-lead  barriers.  They  can  be  moved 
around.  Thus  they  will  increase  not  only  the  speed  of  inspection  — 
which  was  a  serious  bottleneck  in  Second  World  War  mass  produc- 
tion— but  they'll  also  make  possible  inspection  of  vital  items  not  in- 
spected in  the  past. 

What  is  the  principle  behind  these  ultrasonic  machines  ?    It  has 
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long  been  known  that  while  a  train  is  still  perhaps  two  miles  away — 
invisible  and  inaudible — sonic  vibrations  racing  forward  through  the 
rails  can  be  heard. 

The  machine  in  the  Watertown  arsenal  resembles  in  some  ways 
a  low-power  radar  station.  Using  crystals  of  a  chosen  frequency,  it 
shoots  the  ultrasonic  vibrations  into  the  metal  being  inspected.  Then 
it  *Ustens'  for  the  echoes. 

The  echoes  tell  the  story,  for  they'll  echo  back  from  any  foreign 
substances  or  flaw — even  from  air  in  a  bubble  or  air  pocket. 

— Associated  Press 
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TNETROIT. — General  Motors  Corp.  says  it  has  developed  an  engine 
^^  that  burns  almost  any  kind  of  fuel. 

It  runs  on  all  types  of  mineral  oils  from  high  octane  gasoline  to 
residual  fuels.  One  experimental  unit  has  been  fuelled  with  whale 
oil,  peanut  and  other  vegetable  oils. 

GM's  President  Harlow  H.  Curtice  said  the  XP-500,  the  first  auto- 
mobile in  the  world  powered  with  such  an  engine,  will  be  unveiled 
May  15-16  at  the  dedication  of  GM's  new  technical  centre. 

Curtice  described  it  as  a  free  piston  engine  that  represents  an 
entirely  new  concept  in  automotive  power. 

'Although  the  principle  of  the  free  piston  engine  has  been  known 
for  more  than  30  years,  General  Motors'  research  staff  is  the  first  to 
put  it  to  work  in  an  automobile,'  Curtice  said. 

The  engine  has  no  crankshaft  or  connecting  rods.  Its  pistons 
operate  like  a  bicycle  pump  or  bellows  blowing  hot  gases  through 
a  pipe  to  a  turbine.    The  spinning  turbine  powers  the  rear  wheels. 

GM  described  the  engine  as  a  compact  Siamese  unit  with  two 
parallel  cylinders.  Each  cylinder  contains  a  set  of  two  horizontally 
opposed  pistons. 

The  pistons  aren't  free  in  the  sense  they  can  rattle  around  with- 
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out  restraint.    They  have  to  be  kept  'in  phase'  with  a  connecting 
device. 

GM  engineers  said  the  engine  is  balanced  so  it  operates  virtually 
without  vibration  and  has  few  rotating  parts  to  wear  out. 

— ^Associated  Press 


Ah  Clecin^aHic  ^idtune. 

T  rANCOUVER. — A  noted  Canadian  electronics  engineer  drew  back 
^  the  curtain  on  the  next  25  years  here  recently  and  revealed  a 
glittering  array  of  electronic  devices  to  operate  factories,  cook  meals 
and  even  drive  cars. 

Robert  Tanner,  assistant  superintendent  of  development  engin- 
eering for  Northern  Electric  Co.  Ltd.,  Belleville,  Ont.,  did  his  crystal- 
ball  gazing  at  a  Kiwanis  luncheon  in  Hotel  Vancouver. 

'We  can  foresee  factories  in  which  the  machines  are  controlled, 
not  by  human  hands,  but  by  punched  cards,  or  by  paper  or  plastic 
tape,  and  yet  turning  out  parts  of  considerable  complexity  at  high 
speed,'  he  said. 

'In  the  office,  much  of  the  routine  work  will  have  been  taken 
over  by  computing  machines,  with  fabulous  electronic  memories. 
These  same  machines  would  periodically  feed  out  some  of  their  stored 
information  into  payroll  computers  which  would  type  out  employees' 
cheques.' 

In  the  kitchen,  widespread  use  of  radio  frequency  ranges,  capable 
of  cooking  meals  in  a  fraction  of  the  present  time,  was  forecast  by  Mr. 
Tanner. 

The  car  of  tomorrow,  he  said,  will  have  an  electronic  'driver.' 
After  desired  destination  and  average  speed  were  set,  the  device 
would  lock  into  radio  or  induction  guide  paths  along  the  lanes  of  the 
road. 

Radar  would  sense  the  presence  of  other  vehicles,  he  said.  Elec- 
tronic eyes  would  interpret  traffic  signals.  —^Vancouver  Province 
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Through  The  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

A  NEW  TRANSISTOR  THAT  MAY 
replace  the  conventional  'big'  transis- 
tors have  been  developed  by  P  h  i  1  c  o 
Corp.,  of  Philadelphia.  About  20  of  the 
new  units  can  fit  on  a  dime.  The  device 
operates  in  the  audio  range  and  has  been 
tested  in  a  pencil-sized  amplifier  that  has 
a  power  gain  factor  of  70  decibels.  Each 
transistor  is  welded  into  a  metal  can  for 
accelerations  of  20,000  times  the  force 
of  gravity. 

INTEGRATED  FLIGHT  INFORMA- 
tion  for  new  commercial  airliners,  includ- 
ing jets,  is  the  purpose  of  an  instrument 
system  developed  by  KoUsman  Instrument 
Corp.  of  Elmhurst,  N.  Y.  The  new 
system  uses  conventional  pressure  in- 
struments, but  interconnects  them 
through  an  electronic  computer  so  that 
the  pilot  gets  corrected  data.  In  the 
event  of  power  failure,  the  instruments 
operate  independently. 

A  NEW  DETECTOR  FOR  SPOTTING 

pinholes,  made  by  Linderman  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  inspects 
sheetmetal  strips  at  the  rate  of  1100 
feet  per  minute.  As  the  metal  passes 
under  a  high  frequency  ultraviolet 
source,  light  that  leaks  through  any 
vertical  or  angular  pinholes  registers  on 


photoelectric  cells  underneath.  The 
machine  can  detect  holes  down  to  .003 
inches  in  diameter.  Every  15  minutes, 
an  automatic  self  tester  checks  the  unit's 
sensitivity. 

AN  ELECTRIC  CONTROL  SYSTEM'S 
speed  and  accuracy  is  wedded  to  ver- 
satile weighing  equipment  in  a  new 
matching  machine  produced  by  Haltzd 
Steel  Form  &  Iron  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio. 
The  machine,  called  a  Helco-matic 
Batchmaster,    automatically   selects   and 
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weighs  precise  amounts  of  any  number 
of  bulk  materials. 

The  new  unit  can  be  applied  in  batch- 
ing chemicals,  fertilizers,  grains  and  feeds, 
but  it  is  particularly  important  in  the 
cement  industry.  In  that  field,  accurate 
batching  and  easy  record-keeping  are 
essential  to  produce  concrete  that  meets 
builders'  specifications. 

AUTOMATIC    AIR    DRILLS    MADE 

by  Beeson-Reichert  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
go  through  a  five-step  cycle  when  a  but- 
ton is  pushed:  (1)  power  on,  (2)  drill 
moves  to  work,  (3)  drill  bores  hole  to 
preset  depth,  (4)  drill  retracts,  (5) 
power  off.  Units  are  designed  to  be 
bench-mounted,  suspended,  or  locked  to 
drill  rigs  as  part  of  automatic  production 
lines. 

LATEST    ENTRY    IN    THE    ELEC- 

tronic  computer  field  is  the  'Datamatic 
1000'  produced  by  the  Datamatic  Corp. 
of  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.  The  device 
can  handle  a  wide  range  of  clerical 
operations,  such  as  inventory  and  pro- 
duction control.  It  can  also  be  used 
to  provide  management  with  continuous 
reports  upon  which  daily  business  deci- 
sions are  made. 

METERS  THAT  ARE  DESIGNED  TO 
measure  electricity  with  50,000  times  the 
sensitivity  of  conventional  direct-deflec- 
tion units  are  on  the  market.  They  are 
being  produced  by  the  Industrial  Con- 
trols Division  of  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Goore  Inc.,  of  Stratford,  Conn.  The  new 
line  of  millivoltmeters  and  micro- 
ammeters  produces  an  i  n  k  record  on 
strip  charts  or  tabulator  charts. 


A  NEW  MECHANIZED  CAMERA 
developed  by  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  brings 
a  high  degree  of  automation  to  the  prep- 
aration of  typed  listings  for  directories  and 
similar  material.  Known  as  the  Listo- 
matic  Camera  Model  1,  it  will  photo- 
graph one,  two,  or  three  lines  of  typing 
from  IBM  or  similar  cards,  at  high 
speeds  and  in  columnar  form. 

ELECTRIC    EARTHMOVING 

trucks  for  underground  hauling  are  being 
manufactured  by  Kenworth  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.  The  truck  operates 
on  trolly  lines  or  a  cable  reel,  and  has  a 
heaped  load  capacity  of  19  cubic  yards. 

RAM  TRUCK  COIL  ATTACHMENT 

than  can  pick  up  steel  coils  in  either 
vertical  or  horizontal  position  and  rotate 
them  to  the  opposite  position  for  stack- 
ing, is  being  made  by  Automatic  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Chicago.  The  clamping 
jaws  of  the  unit  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  the  coil  from  distortion 
or  telescoping. 
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AN  AUTOMATIC  COLOR  SORTING 
machine  is  being  used  by  a  California 
fruit  packer  to  sort  lemons.  Developed 
by  Electric  Color  Sorting  Machine  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  electronic 
equipment  can  sort  lemons  into  five 
major  color  classes  of  quality  and  ripe- 
ness, at  a  rate  of  1,128,000  a  day.  The 
lemons  must  be  totally  exposed  to  a 
phototube  so  that  minute  discolorationa 
can  be  detected. 

THE   WORLD'S   LARGEST   SLICING 

machine,  a  220  -  foot  giant  at  Crown 
Cork  &  Seal  Co.  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, carves  two-foot-long  cork  rods  into 
discs  for  bottle  cap  liners.  It  can  slice 
up  to  30,000,000  discs  in  eight  hours. 

A  NEW  TYPE  OF  TARGET  ANALY- 

sis  or  'gun  camera,'  which  emulates  the 
iris  of  the  human  eye,  automatically 
compensates  for  changes  in  light  condi- 
tions. Designated  the  'KB-5,'  the  camera 
was  designed  and  engineered  by  Fair- 
child  Camera  &  Instrument  Corporation 
of  Syosset,  N.Y. 

•ELEVOICE,'  A  DEVICE  ON  OTIS 
automatic  elevators,  not  only  makes 
usual  announcements  but  also  delivers 
special  messages.  For  example,  if  a 
passenger  is  delaying  the  car's  departure, 
Elevoice  politely  but  firmly  asks  him  to 
step  aside  and  let  the  doors  close. 

A  NEW  THICKNESS  GAUGE  FOR 
measuring  non-magnetic  materials  bonded 
to  iron  or  steel  has  been  developed  by 
General  Electric's  instrument  department 
in  Lynn,  Mass.  The  unit  is  small  enough 
to  fit  into  the  hand,  operates  on  a  per- 
manent magnet  and  requires  no  power. 


SAN     DIEGO    CAN  NOW  DIAL 

directly  to  Chicago,  New  York,  and  other 
distant  points  without  the  help  of  an 
operator.  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  has  installed  a  system  whereby  resi- 
dents dial  a  series  of  code  numbers,  then 
the  out-of-town  phone  number.  San  Diego, 
with  200,000  telephones,  is  the  largest  of 
the  99  communities  that  have  long-dis- 
tance dialing. 

AN  ELECTRIC  EYE  TEXTILE  CUT- 
ter,  made  by  Sjostrom  Machine  Co.  at 
Boca  Raton,  Florida,  automatically  cuts 
into  units  long  woven  strips  of  cloth  pro- 
ducts such  as  napkins,  towels,  tablecloths. 
Sjostrom  says  the  machine's  cutting  knife 
is  regulated  by  a  photo-electric  cell  that 
follows  a  thread  line  woven  into  the 
material.  The  strip  is  moved  along  auto- 
matically for  each  cut. 

A  SUN  -  POWERED  PORTABLE  RA- 
dio,  said  to  operate  satisfactorily  even  on 
overcast  days,  has  been  developed  by 
Admiral  Corp.  of  Chicago.  The  unit  is 
fully  transistorized,  and  converts  sun- 
light, or  artificial  light,  to  electricity  with 
a  small  attachment  made  of  32  silicone 
cells.  At  night  the  unit  works  on  flash- 
light batteries. 

A  TURBINE  -  SHAFT  -  GEAR  PROP- 
eller  unit  which  can  be  hooked  onto 
an  atomic  reactor  system  in  the  U.S. 
Navy's  light  cruisers  is  being  designed  by 
Bethlehem  Steel's  shipbuilding  division. 
The  company  says  the  weight  problems 
associated  with  shielding  the  nuclear 
reactors  are  offset  by  the  additional  space 
gained  by  eliminating  conventional  fuel 
departments. 
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(Continued  from  Page  20) 

job  can  be  done  in  one  plant  by 
230  men  who  turn  out  over  391 
bulbs  each  per  hour. 

The  Columbia  Record  Company 
recently  compared  old  and  new 
processes  in  its  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, plant.  Upstairs  250  men 
were  producing  phonograph  rec- 
ords with  hot  and  noisy  hydraulic 
presses.  On  the  floor  below,  four 
men  operating  almost  noiseless 
machines  were  turning  them  out 
eight  times  as  fast. 

These  are  but  two  instances  of 
a  trend  which  leads  down  a  one- 
way street  and  cannot  be  turned 
back.  Automation,  though  still  an 
infant,  is  making  its  debut  into 
more  industrial  fields  with  a  lusti- 
ness which  is  increasingly  em- 
barrassing to  its  promoters.  These 
Price  System  industrialists  intro- 
duced automation  for  only  one 
reason,  namely,  to  reduce  their 
operating  costs  in  the  face  of  fierce 
domestic  competition,  sky-rock- 
eting inventories  and  lagging  for- 
eign markets.  You  as  an  employee 
have  represented  their  highest 
jingle  item  of  expense,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  you  have  been  the 
target  of  the  most  intensified  cost- 
cutting    campaigns.    Automation 
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has  been  their  latest  and  most  ef- 
fective answer. 

Something  happened  in  the  pro- 
cess, though,  that  apparently  busi- 
ness hadn't  counted  on.  It  didn't 
need  you  as  a  producer  and  in 
some  cases  even  as  a  distributor, 
but  it  couldn't  do  without  you  as 
a  consumer.  Yet  it  was  effectively 
eliminating  you  as  a  customer  by 
substituting  kilowatt-h  ours  for 
your  manhours.  What  to  do  ? 

Many  businessmen,  realizing 
what  has  taken  place,  have  been 
hoping  that  the  problem  could  be 
solved  by  further  expanding  their 
productive  capacities.  Expansion? 
Any  high  school  student  of  phys- 
ics knows  that  no  physical  process 
can  expand  indefinitely,  but  busi- 
ness blithely  ignores  this  funda- 
mental fact  while  global  condi- 
tions are  surely  and  steadily  con- 
stricting our  foreign  markets.  It 
makes  such  statements  as  'Most 
people  are  aware  that  technologi- 
cal progress  always  creates  more 
jobs  .  .  .  eventually  .  .  .  than  it 
destroys,'*  even  though  a  recent 
fiscal  year  (November,  1953,  to 
November,  1954)  showed  a  drop 
of  1,500,000  in  U.S.  employment 
while   the  industrial  production 


*  Article  'What  is  Automation?'  by  John 
Diebold  in  March  16  Colliers. 
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index  remained  the  same.  There 
have  been  further  manhour  de- 
creases in  goods  manufacturing 
since  then,  mostly  attributable  to 
technological  advances.  Where 
employment  increases  have  occur- 
red they  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely within  those  service  occu- 
pations .  .  .  advertising,  sales 
promotion,  etc.  .  .  .  which  have 
been  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  ple- 
thora of  merchandise  which  tech- 
nology, automated  or  not,  has 
been  turning  out. 

Despite  the  small  percentage  of 
plant  capacity  which  has  thus  far 
been  automated,  the  effects  of  this 
new  productive  technique  have 
been  so  tremendous  that  every 
medium  of  mass  communication 
has  been  swamped  with  apologies 
for  its  existence.  You  are  told 
from  all  sides  that  your  Price 
System  purchasing  power  will  not 
be  impaired  by  increased  automa- 
tion. This  is  a  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts  fabricated  by 
business  trying  to  bolster  its  own 
spirits  against  the  jitters  engen- 
dered by  the  spectre  of  falling 
sales.  It  is  bucking  a  current 
against  which  it  cannot  win,  for 
the  Price  System  itself,  a  scarcity 
mechanism,  is  unequal  to  the  task 
of  disposing  of  this  Continent's  in- 


creasing abundance. 

Technocracy  welcomes  automa- 
tion! 

Ever  since  its  inception,  this 
Organization  has  been  telling 
North  Americans  that  the  impact 
of  technology  would  eventually 
force  them  to  institute  a  design  of 
social  operation  which  would 
align  distributive  facilities  with 
productive  capacity.  Many  times 
you,  a  representative  North  Am- 
erican citizen,  were  told  that 
every  new  labor-saving  machine 
that  was  installed  was  a  tool  of 
social  change.  Many  times  you 
were  told  of  the  coming  automatic 
factory,  but  you  chose  to  scoff  at 
the  prospect.  Now  it  is  here  and 
even  the  most  conservative  busi- 
nessman is  willing  to  admit  that 
some  concessions  must  be  made 
to  it,  though  he  still  insists  that 
they  must  be  subject  to  his  own 
modifications.  He  has  not  yet 
learned  that  this  prerogative  is 
rapidly  slipping  from  his  control. 

Technocracy  welcomes  auto- 
mation as  the  most  effective  tool 
of  social  change  to  date.  Tech- 
nocracy tells  you  now  that  auto- 
mation can,  even  unbolstered  by 
numerous  other  determining 
factors,  bring  about  the  demise 
of  the  obsolete  Price  System  and 
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necessitate  the  institution  of  a 
functional  social  operation.  Tech- 
nocracy tells  you  further  that  it 
will  be  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  automation  within  the 
North  American  Technate  which 
will  bring  you  and  your  fellow 
citizens  the  highest  possible  stan- 
dard of  living  for  the  least  human 
effort.  This  is  Technocracy's  goal. 
Automation  will  be  used  in 
every  feasible  aspect  of  Technate 
operation  .  .  .  production  and  dis- 
tribution, and  in  as  many  services 
as  possible.  Engineers  and 
technologists  required  to  operate 
it  will  be  trained  by  the  Educa- 
tion Sequence,  while  the 
Research  Sequence  with  repre- 
sentatives in  all  functional  se- 
quences will  be  responsible  for 
seeking  out  new,  more  efficient 
processes  and  better  materials. 
Since  it  will  be  an  honor  of  the 
highest  distinction  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  the  Research  Sequence,  the 
keen  competition  for  such 
appointments  will  effectively  off- 
set any  tendency  toward  social 
stagnancy.  The  trend  will  develop 
steadily  through  these  advanced 
agencies  tolward  automation's 
ultimate.  This  will  occur  only 
when  all  machines,  have  been  so 
far  developed  toward  self-control 


that  their  straight-line  facilities 
extract  all  materials  from  their 
sources,  process  them  from  rough 
to  finished  state  for  every  type  of 
commodity,  deliver  them  to  the 
consumers  wherever  they  are  and 
dispose  of  wastes  ...  all  without 
human  assistance.  Whether  or  not 
this  goal  is  ever  achieved  at  some 
distant  future  date  is  rather  prob- 
lematical and  not  too  important  in 
our  time.  Probably  the  next 
twenty  years  will  be  far  enough 
to  look  ahead. 

It  is  most  likely  that  well  with- 
in this  period  the  Technate  will 
have  managed  to  reduce  the 
functional  requirements  of  your 
service  contract  to  the  two- 
decade  span  following  your  25th 
birthday.  Automation  will  cut 
your  work  week  to  four  days  and 
your  work  day  to  four  hours  .  .  . 
this  with  much  increased  rather 
than  reduced  consuming  power. 
You  will  fulfill  your  service  con- 
tract with  41  such  shifts  in  a  year 
(three  days  off  between  each 
shift)  and  then  have  78  success- 
ive days  as  a  yearly  vacation. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  re- 
duce your  functional  period  even 
further. 

So  far,  automation  has  been 
applied  with  lopsided  emphasis  to 
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production  facilities  to  the 
neglect  of  distribution.  Obviously 
the  two  must  have  a  smooth- 
working  correlation  if  society  is 
to  achieve  the  maximum  benefit. 
This  would  be  a  major  job  of 
automation  in  the  Technate. 

Automation's  'feed-back'  prin- 
ciple is  probably  its  most  impor- 
tant single  feature.  This  elec- 
tronic mechanism,  constituting  a 
nerve  system,  is  what  permits 
automation  to  supervise  itself, 
making  adjustments  for  errors 
when  they  occur  and,  if  neces- 
sary, shutting  off  its  own  power. 

'Feed-back'  will  link  produc- 
tion with  consumption,  keeping 
the  two  constantly  in  balance. 
When  you  obtain  an  item  from  a 
distribution  centre  and  submit 
your  Energy  Certificate,  a  record 
of  the  item's  exact  coded  descrip- 
tion will  be  made  by  a  photo- 
electronic  machine  and  trans- 
mitted instantaneously  to  the 
appropriate  factor.  An  automatic 
replacement  order  will  thus  be 
effected,  and  because  the  mech- 
anism which  supplied  this  infor- 
mation would  also  state  from 
which  distribution  centre  the 
item  was  removed,  its  replace- 
ment there  would  also  be 
automatic. 


You  are  familiar  with  a  type 
of  retail  outlet  that  is  currently 
gaining  in  popularity..  This  is 
the  coin-operated  automatic  dis- 
penser which  sells  you  cigarettes, 
candy,  soft  drinks  and  other 
small  items  in  numerous  theatres, 
hotels  and  railway  stations.  While 
its  operating  design  is  purely 
mechanical,  it  nevertheless 
manages  quite  well  to  relieve 
usherettes  or  clerks  'for  more  im- 
portant duties  elsewhere.'  The 
only  time  it  needs  human  help 
is  when  its  stock  is  being  replen- 
ished. 

At  present  the  automatic  dis- 
penser is  automatic  only  to  the 
extent  of  dispensing  thos^  com- 
modities which  it  already  con- 
tains, but  its  potentialities  are 
much  greater.  The  Technate 
would  explore  these  potentialities 
to  the  utmost. 

To  begin  with,  of  course,  the 
coin  trigger  mechanism  would  be 
replaced  by  an  electronic  device 
designed  to  accommodate  Energy 
Certificates.  As  with  the  photo- 
electric eye  machine  already 
described  it  would  record  the 
necessary  information  and  order 
new  supplies  which  could  in  some 
cases  be  delivered  by  largely 
automatic   means.    Take   a  walk 
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through  your  nearest  serve-your- 
self  supermarket.  See  all  of  those 
prepackaged  foods  ?  Practically 
every  one  of  them  could  be 
handled  by  a  properly  designed 
automatic  dispenser  which  could 
look  after  its  own  inventory 
worries. 

How  about  services?  Conceding 
that  automation  may  be  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  in  distribut- 
ing factory-commodities,  would  it 
have  any  practical  application  to 
such  things  as,  say,  mail  delivery? 

A  device  popularly  employed 
in  many  large  buildings  for  inter- 
office transmission  of  papers  and 
documents  is  the  pneumatic  tube. 
The  papers  to  be  sent  are  put  in 
a  long  cylindrical  receptacle 
which  is  then  closed  and  dropped 
into  the  tube  bearing  the  desired 
destination's  label.  A  swish  of  air 
accompanies  the  dropping  of  the 
cylinder  and  in  a  matter  of 
seconds,  courtesy  of  a  powerful 
air  pressure,  it  drops  into  a 
receiving  basket  at  the  far  end. 
This,  with  certain  modifications, 
could  be  adapted  to  the  task  of 
delivering  most  local  mail.  You 
would  get  your  letters  (without 
bills  in  any  of  them)  minutes 
after  they  arrived  at  the  central 
post  office  where  they  had  been 


automatically  sorted  and  des- 
patched. 

There  is  a  strong  chance,  of 
course,  that  the  volume  of  per- 
sonal mail  will  drop  considerably 
when  transcontinental  automatic 
telephone  exchanges  have  been 
completely  installed  and  every 
household  is  equipped  with  sets. 
Most  people  consider  letter- 
writing  a  chore  and  would  gladly 
dispense  with  it  if  they  had  a 
satisfactory  alternative.  The  only 
reason  already  existing  long- 
distance facilities  are  not  more 
extensively  used  is  that  the  costs 
are  prohibitive.  A  representative 
transcontinental  telephone  per- 
son-to-person call  today  costs  a 
Vancouver  caller  $6.60  on  any 
weekday  to  talk  for  three  minutes 
with  someone  in  Halifax,  N.  S. 
This  tariff  is  its  own  self- 
explained  reason  why  would-be 
patrons  choose  to  write  instead 
since  all  first-class  Canadian  mail 
travels  by  air  for  only  five  cents 
per  first  ounce.  Remove  the 
monetary  consideration  and  it's 
not  hard  to  imagine  which  of 
these  two  services  would  be  more 
extensively  used. 

The  pneumatic  tube  idea  could 
very  well  be  employed  for 
delivering  a  variety  of  items  to 
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your  home.  In  a  society  where 
the  only  criterion  of  performance 
would  be  that  of  rendering  maxi- 
mum service  to  its  citizens,  the 
possibilities  that  suggest  them- 
selves go  far  beyond  anything 
that  would  be  economically  feas- 
ible in  a  Price  System.  Can  you 
imagine,  for  instance,  what  the 
installation  costs  of  the  necessary 
underground  tubing  plus  those 
of  running  large  scale  air  com- 
pressors would  do  to  the  price  of 
so  simple  an  item  as  a  package  of 
cigarettes?  Yet  the  factors  which 
render  prohibitive  an  extensive 
use  of  pneumatic  tubes  in  a  Price 
System  would  disappear  with  the 
institution  of  a  Technate.  They 
could  be  installed  at  the  same 
time  that  power,  telephone  and 
water  facilities  were  being  fur- 
nished to  Urbanate  dwellings, 
and  would  henceforth  operate 
automatically  whenever  you  re- 
quired their  services.  You  could 
even  order  your  meals,  ready 
cooked  and  piping  hot,  sent  to 
your  home  in  this  way. 

Automation  could  help  enter- 
tain you,  too. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  millions 
of  music  fanciers  who  are  build- 
ing up  personal  record  libraries 
you    know    only    too    well    how 


quickly  they  gobble  up  space, 
even  if  all  selections  are  on  long- 
playing  records.  Sometimes,  for 
comparison  purposes,  you  prefer 
to  have  more  than  one  recording 
of  certain  selections  done  by  dif- 
ferent artists,  but  hesitate  to  pur- 
chase them  for  either  monetary 
or  space  reasons.  The  monetary 
reason  would  dissolve  in  the 
Technate,  and  the  other  could  be 
well  solved  by  automation. 

A  type  of  song  selector  used  in 
conjunction  with  many  restaur- 
ant juke  boxes  could  well  be  used 
in  principle  on  a  Continental 
scale.  The  selector  gives  each 
song  a  code  number,  which  when 
tapped  out  on  the  appropriate 
buttons,  causes  the  juke  box  in 
place  the  record  on  the  turntable 
some  far  corner  of  the  cafe  to 
automatically  (after  being  fed  the 
inevitable  coin,  of  course)  and 
plays  it  over  the  loudspeaker. 
Something  of  Hke  nature  could  be 
employed  without  cost  in  your 
own  home.  You  would  receive  a 
record  catalogue  similar  to  those 
now  available,  but  having  in 
addition  a  code  number  for  dial- 
ling either  over  your  telephone  or 
a  separate  selection  dialler.  The 
whole  repertoire  of  recorded 
works  would  thus  be  literally  at 
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your  fingertips,  made  available 
to  you  by  the  remote  control  of 
another   facet   of  automation. 

Technocracy  greets  with  ob- 
jective enthusiasm  any  mech- 
anical innovation  which  adds 
further  to  your  enjoyment  of  life. 
It  is  only  since  the  extraneous 
energy  derived  from  electricity 
and  fossil  fuels  have  been  em- 
ployed on  a  large  scale  to  our 
means  of  doing  work  that  we 
have  made  appreciable  gains  in 
our  living  standards.  For  a  cen- 
tury or  more  the  increasingly 
efficient  machinery  was  a  great 
boon  to  business  in  our  rapidly 


expanding  economy,  but  its  tre- 
mendous productivity  in  the  past 
three  decades  has  been  most  em- 
embarrassing  to  the  Price  System 
which  was  never  geared  to  the 
requirements  of  an  era  of 
abundance.  Every  newly- 
installed  automatically-operated 
machine  pounds  more  nails  into 
the  coffin  of  our  present  mori- 
bund economy  and  brings  us 
closer  to  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing that  society  designed  for 
service  .  .  .  the  North  American 
Technate. 
WELCOME  AUTOMATION! 
— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


■^  LAFAYETTE,  Ind.  —  A  grocery  magnate  says  that  robots  soon  will  invade 
supermarkets. 

He  said  housewives  simply  will  pick  up  a  card  for  different  groceries,  punch  the 
listed  items  she  wants  and  feed  it  into  a  machine.  Then  out  pops  the  roast,  lettuce, 
cottage  cheese,  peaches  and  ice  cream — neatly  packaged — all  by  automation. 

This  dream  shopping  was  described  by  Don  R.  Grimes,  president  of  the  6000 
IGA  food  stores. 

He  said  his  chain  will  launch  first  tests  using  IBM  card  automation  in  Chicago, 
Seattle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Minneapolis,  Detroit,  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Tampa, 
Cleveland  and  San  Antonio.  — International  News  Service 

iic  VANCOUVER. — An  automatic  postman  will  deliver  a  steady  stream  of  incoming 
mail  to  offices  in  the  new  B.C.  Electric  building  at  Burrard  and  Nelson. 

The  mail  will  be  carried  on  a  vertical  conveyor  belt  to  all  parts  of  the  company's 
21-storey  head  office,  now  under  construction.  — Vancouver  Sun 

*  MONTREAL.— An  800-pound  mechanical  kidney  developed  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Koloff 
when  he  was  serving  in  the  Dutch  underground  forces  during  the  war  has  been  used 
successfully  in  treating  25  patients  at  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  here. 

— Canadian  Press 

ii[  LONDON,  Eng. — Moscow  radio  said  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  an  auto- 
matic weather  station  which  operates  for  a  year  without  attention,  sending  out  re- 
ports every  six  hours  by  radio.  — Associated  Press 
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Armament  and  Prosperity 


It  is  a  decade  now  since  American  capital  has  been  wedded  to  Miss 
National  Defense,  whose  genial  papa  provides  for  everything  out  of 
a  bottomless  pocketbook.  That  the  marriage  of  big  business  to  the 
military  establishment  has  made  for  prosperity  should  surprise  no  one. 


*pHE  country  (U.  S.)  has  been 
^  hearing  again  of  the  extrava- 
gances of  our  miHtary  -  procure- 
ment bureaus.  Last  spring  the  re- 
ports of  the  bipartisan  Hoover 
Commission  investigating  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  government 
were  featured  in  the  newspapers 
under  headhnes  such  as:  'BiUions 
Wasted  in  U.S.  Surpluses,'  'Navy- 
Stocks  60  Years  Supply  of  Ham- 
burger.' From  week  to  week  the 
press  also  carried  stories  that  have 
come  out  of  committees  of  Con- 
gress under  headings  such  as: 
'Navy  Jet  Gamble  Cost  320  Mil- 
lions,' 'Quarter  Billion  Spent  to 
"Modernize"  2-Year-Old  Planes.' 
The  commission,  after  much 
searching,  discovered  what  many 
people  have  long  suspected:  that 
there  are  at  least  16,000  dupHcat- 
ing  jobs  in  the  administrative 
branches  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. As  a  result  of  this  highly 
bureaucratic  condition,  and  of  the 
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continuation  of  separate  purchas- 
ing agencies  for  the  three  military 
services  (supposedly  unified  by 
law  in  1947) ,  there  is  a  pile-up  of 
excessive  stocks  of  every  kind, 
food,  clothing  and  mihtary  sup- 
plies, at  depots  scattered  through- 
out the  world.  In  the  case  of  some 
items  in  use  by  all  three  services, 
procurement  officers  have  built  up 
reserves  sufficient  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  and  in  one  instance 
for  128  years!  For  example,  the 
navy,  in  its  crowded  warehouses, 
possesses  supplies  of  certain  uni- 
forms for  so  long  a  period  ahead 
that  they  may  be  out  of  fashion 
before  they  are  needed.  In  one 
depot  the  navy  was  discovered  to 
have  cornered  11,000,000  oyster 
forks — virtually  a  world  monopoly 
— purchased  during  the  dark  days 
of  World  War  II,  and  surely  suf- 
ficient for  the  consumption  of 
shellfish  delicacies  at  officers' 
messes  for  a  whole  century  to 
come ! 

A  miitary  -  procurement  officer 
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confessed  to  one  congressional 
committee  that  *there  is  a  squirrel 
in  every  army  and  navy  purchas- 
ing agent.'  The  instinct  to  store  is 
inevitable  in  one  who  fears  that 
he  may  at  some  future  date  be 
blamed  for  not  having  quite 
enough  of  some  articles — though 
never  for  having  too  much. 

In  his  recently  published  mem- 
oirs, Truman  wrote  that  in  his 
days  as  a  Senator  charged  with 
investigating  the  defense  program, 
he  learned  that  'army  and  navy 
professionals  seldom  had  any  idea 
of  the  value  of  money.  They  did 
not  seem  to  care  what  the  cost 
was.'  General  Somervell  himself 
said,  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, that  in  the  emergency  of 
war  'the  last  thing  I  think  about 
is  the  money  cost.' 

To  be  sure,  all  warlike  enter- 
prise involves  waste,  most  of  all 
human  life.  In  this  matter  of 
materiel  the  most  serious  waste 
occurs  through  the  swift  obsoles- 
cence of  elaorate  and  costly  war 
machines.  Here,  as  Truman  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  during  World 
War  II,  'money  is  thrown  away 
with  a  scoop  shovel.'  A  contract 
may  be  awarded  for  several  squad- 
rons or  wings  of  heavy  bombing 
planes;  within  a  year  or  two  the 


whole  lot,  costing  hundreds  of 
millions,  may  be  declared  obso- 
lete and  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap. 
Former  President  Herbert  Hoov- 
er and  Secretary  of  Defense  Wil- 
son have  expressed  hope  that — 
without  weakening  the  military 
program — more  efficient  business 
methods  could  save  us  $2  billion 
annually,  or  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  military  budget.  Yet  there  are 
powerful  influences  at  work  that 
make  for  continued  waste,  since 
the  very  wastefulness  of  our  mili- 
tary institution,  America's  biggest 
'consumer,'  is  certainly  bound  up 
with  the  maintenance  of  our  cycle 
of  prosperity. 

The  good  American  consumer 
breeds  prosperity  by  the  swiftness 
with  which  he  discards  his  one- 
or  two-year-old  Cadillac,  a  mink 
coat,  or  even  last  year's  blonde, 
and  replaces  them  with  new  and 
improved  models.  Our  Defense 
Department  has  done  almost  as 
well  in  the  case  of  the  great  mili- 
tary-aircraft industry.  After  the 
peak  period  of  World  War  II  most 
aircraft  companies  lost  about  90 
per  cent  of  their  military  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  publicly  admit- 
ted that  the  air  force,  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period,  made  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  plants  of  some 
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companies  going  with  orders  for 
aircraft  already  considered  obso- 
lete by  experts.  Among  them  was 
the  B-36  bomber,  which  Admiral 
Radford  publicly  denounced  as 
'slow,  vulnerable,  expensive.'  To- 
day, since  the  great  build-up  of 
our  air  force  that  began  in  1950, 
the  major  companies  are  flourish- 
ing again,  blessed  with  'cushy' 
contracts,  a  gross  business  volume 
of  over  $7  billion,  and  profits  after 
taxes  twice  as  high  as  those  of 
World  War  II. 

Many  persons  often  wonder 
what  becomes  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  military  airplanes 
which  are  declared  obsolete.  After 
World  War  II  the  tourist,  driving 
across  Arizona,  could  see  off  in 
the  distance  a  remarkable  desert 
mirage:  hundreds  of  giant  military 
planes  left  to  molder  at  a  dump- 
ing ground.  Since  then,  according 
to  reports,  the  air  force  has  de- 
vised a  great  'guillotine'  which  is 
set  up  at  airplane  dumps  and  ra- 
pidly reduces  the  aircraft  to  scrap 
metal.  The  'guillotine'  no  doubt 
plays  a  very  important  part  in 
our  current  economic  boom. 

The  cost  of  military  equipment 
has  risen  fantastically  since  World 
War  II.  At  that  time  it  cost  $19 
million  to  outfit  an  infantry  divi- 


sion; today  $80  million  are  needed 
to  pay  for  added  supplies  of  trucks, 
artillery,  bazookas  and  a  whole 
variety  of  new  military  'hard- 
ware.' The  cost  of  equipping  an 
armored  division  has  risen  five- 
fold since  1944,  and  now  amounts 
to  $  2  0  0  million.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  huge  $43.6  bil- 
lion military  appropriations  for 
1953  went  mainly  for  'hardware' 
produced  by  American  industry, 
and  for  major  procurement  con- 
tracts. Some  skeptical  commenta- 
tors have  referred  to  these  appro- 
priations as  'a  giant  public- works 
program  in  military  disguise.'  It 
has  been  estimated  that  such 
sums,  if  expended  annually,  could 
perhaps  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  ill-nourished  two-thirds 
of  the  human  race — 1.5  billion  hu- 
man beings — from  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation  to  a  condition  of  rela- 
tive good  health  within  a  rela- 
tively short  time. 

The  past  decade  of  prosperity 
and  economic  growth  has  brought 
forth  many  published  encomiums 
for  the  American  system.  We  have 
been  patting  ourselves  on  our  cap- 
italistic backs  with  a  spirit  as 
self-congratulatory  as  that  of  the 
'eternal-prosperity'  season  of  1929. 
We  have  raised  the  real  earnings 
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of  our  workers  (if  not  of  our 
farmers);  our  wealth,  our  tech- 
nology, our  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing are  the  wonder  and  envy  of 
the  world.  On  this  theme  many 
writers  on  political  economy,  such 
as  J,  K.  G  a  1  b  r  a  i  t  h,  Sumner 
Schlichter  and  A.  A.  Berle  all 
sing  in  unison.  Even  former  radi- 
cals now  eulogize  the  'new  capital- 
ism' of  America.  According  to  an 
article  in  Fortune  for  September, 
1952,  it  is  the  apostates  of  New 
Deal  reformism  or  radicalism  who 
now  'hold  in  awe  our  business 
civilization  .  .  .  which  has  exhaust- 
ed the  dreams  of  its  Utopian  cri- 
tics.' One  of  this  sort  wrote  re- 
cently that  he  has  seen  the  light 
at  last  because  'many  of  the  evils 
I  saw  (in  the  1930's)  have  been 
corrected.  Our  nation  is  more 
prosperous  than  ever  before  in 
its  history,  and  prosperity  is  more 
widely  distributed.  .  .  .  How  our 
high  'standard  of  living  has  been 
brought  about  and  whether  it  can 
be  maintained  are  questions  to  be 
looked  into.'  But  he  does  not  look. 
Nor  do  the  others  in  the  numerous 
writings  that  have  appeared  lately 
in  honor  of  our  'new  era.'  It  is  as 
if  the  authors  are  ashamed  to 
mention  our  $40  billion  armament 
programs. 


Yet  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
going  on.  If  one  chooses  'the  right 
father-in-law'  and  is  endowed  with 
a  fine  wife,  a  home,  a  sound  busi- 
ness with  profits  assured  for  many 
years  ahead,  prosperity  is  inevi- 
table. It  is  a  decade  now  since 
American  capital  has  been  wedded 
to  Miss  National  Defense,  whose 
genial  papa,  with  his  star-spangled 
hat  and  striped  trousers,  provides 
for  everything  out  of  a  bottomless 
pocketbook.  That  the  marriage  of 
big  business  to  our  military  esta- 
blishment has  made  for  prosper- 
ity should  surprise  no  one.  Up  to 
19  4  0  our  brilliant  industrialists 
had  spent  a  whole  long  decade, 
during  the  1930's,  in  a  state  of  al- 
most complete  funk.  That  Ameri- 
can capital  should  have  recovered 
and  grown  rich  under  the  econ- 
omy of  the  greatest  of  world  wars 
and  the  long  cold  war  should  be, 
in  itself,  no  occasion  for  lavishing 
praises  upon  our  present-day  en- 
terpreneurs  for  'vim,'  'vision'  and 
'venture.'  Indeed,  the  distinctive 
thing  about  the  American  system 
is  the  manner  in  which,  year  by 
year,  its  resemblance  to  'free  en- 
terprise' is  disappearing.  Today 
the  system  leans  increasingly  on 
government  paternalism,  direct 
and  indirect  subsidies  and  tax  re- 
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missions  so  encouraging  to  capital 
investments;  it  is,  in  short,  a  state- 
aided  economy  dependent  in  great 
measure  upon  the  continuance  of 
large  public  expenditures  for 
arms. 

This  form  of  government  spend- 
ing is  now  thoroughly  acceptable 
and  morally  justified  by  the  same 
conservative  spokesmen  for  cap- 
ital who  used  to  protest  so  bit- 
terly Roosevelt's  extravagance  in 
aiding  the  unemployed.  But  can 
it  last?  There  have  been  moments 
of  foreboding,  as  in  1952,  when  it 
was  seen  that  the  Korean  War 
would  soon  be  brought  to  an  end. 
'Unfortunately,  the  possibility  of 
a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  arms 
budget  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an 
idle  bogy,'  wrote  one  authorita- 
tive commentator,  J.  K.  Galbraith 
(in  the  N.  Y.  Times  Magazine, 
June  22,  1952).  He  added,  'Were 
peace  to  lead  to  a  general  cutback 
in  private  investment,  while  sav- 
ings for  the  sake  of  personal  secur- 
ity continued  to  increase,  there 
could  easily  be  trouble.'  But  the 
arms  budget  continued  to  rise  in 
1953  and  remained  upon  a  high 
plateau  thereafter. 

Full  production  and  full  em- 
ployment, stimulated  by  the  mili- 


tary program,  have  created  a 
great  boom  in  consumers'  goods 
as  well  as  in  durable  manufactur- 
es and  building  construction.  The 
boom  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  admittedly  dangerous  expan- 
sion of  installment  loans  and 
mortgage  debt,  providing  an  infla- 
tionary pressure  which  our  money 
and  banking  authorities  struggle 
to  control.  Even  the  most  optimis- 
tic now  report  excess  capacity  in 
some  sections  of  industry.  Our 
economic  condition  has  been  de- 
fined recently  by  a  financial  writ- 
er (in  the  N.Y.  Journal  of  Com- 
merce) as  that  of  a  person  'long 
accustomed  to  taking  drugs.'  Pro- 
posals are  heard  more  often  now- 
adays of  certain  peaceful  alterna- 
tives to  our  arms  program,  such 
as  building  roads  and  clearing 
slums  at  home,  or  furnishing  far 
greater  economic  and  technical 
aid  to  backward  nations  abroad. 
Yet  such  measures  are  considered 
more  or  less  'immoral'  by  the 
great  interest  groups  still  domin- 
ating our  body  politic.  Their  abid- 
ing hope  is  still  placed  in  the  high 
plateau  of  arms  expenditures,  the 
'permanent  defense  cycle'  inter- 
rupted only  by  brief  intervals  of 
'peace.'        — Matthew  Josephson 
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The  Coinnionwealth  of  Science 


The  recent  Atoms-for-Peace  conference  at  Geneva  resembled  the  ful- 
fillment of  H.  G.  Wells's  dream  of  disinterested  experts,  merging  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Science,  combining  knowledge  into  a  body  of  exper- 
ience and  giving  a  leadership  transcending  politics. 


TMAGINE  the  fathers  of  the 
■^  Industrial  Revolution  meeting 
200  years  ago  and  deciding  that 
there  would  be  no  slums,  no  slag- 
heaps,  no  cholera  and  no  Hungry 
Forties  and  you  can  get  some 
sense  of  what  happened  at  the 
Atoms  -  for  -  Peace  conference  at 
Geneva.  To  its  promise  of  power 
unlimited  for  the  New  Industrial 
Revolution,  it  coupled  foresight 
of  its  social  hazards  and  oppor- 
tunities. Out  of  the  thousand 
papers  of  scientific  facts  came  also 
a  synthesis  of  wisdom.  And  it 
came  in  the  nick  of  time.  Never 
has  there  been,  in  the  history  of 
Man,  such  a  convention.  It  re- 
sembled the  fulfilment  of  H.  G. 
Wells's  dream  of  disinterested  ex- 
perts, merging  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Science,  combining 
knowledge,  which  in  isolation  is 
dangerous,  into  a  body  of  exper- 
ience and  giving  a  leadership 
transcending  politics. 


Reprinted  from  The  New  Statesman. 
May,  1956 


It  was  the  end  of  the  illusion 
of  secrecy  which  has  corrupted 
science  for  the  past  ten  years.  Of 
course,  there  are  secrets;  mili- 
tary 'know-how'  and,  now  com- 
mercial 'know-how';  but  it  was 
abundantly  plain  that  there  is 
not,  and  never  was,  any  scienti- 
fic monopoly.  With  grace  abound- 
ing, the  Atomic  Powers  unloaded 
their  costly,  hardwon  experience 
only  to  find  that  the  lesser  breeds 
outside  the  McMahon  Law  had 
their  own  trumps  up  their  sleeves. 
Indeed,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
there  were  over  900  different 
ways  of  making  a  fission-reactor. 
On  the  difficult  problems  of  radio- 
chemistry,  of  the  separation  of 
elements  and  production  of  metals, 
impoverished  countries  like  Por- 
tugal, India  and  Israel  matched 
their  ingenuity  against  the  tech- 
nological resources  of  the  Great 
Powers. 

With  the  forecasts  that  indus- 
trial nuclear  reactors  would 
spread  throughout  the  world  went 
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the  promise  of  fuels  adequate  to 
meet  any  predictable  needs.  There 
will  be  no  shortage  of  uranium  in 
the  next  fifty  years;  and  as  an 
alternative  fuel  there  is  thorium, 
once  humbly  familiar  as  the  coat- 
ing of  gas-mantles.  This  element 
is  abundant  in  India  and  Brazil. 
But  even  if  the  fuels  were  in  short 
supply,  the  prospect  of  'breeding' 
limits  the  future  needs  for  bulk 
supplies.  By  this  process,  reactors, 
while  producing  industrial  power, 
create  or  convert,  more  fissionable 
fuel  than  they  consume.  The  re- 
sults of  breeding  can  mean  that 
by  the  year  A.D.  2000  the  world's 
total  need  for  atomic  energy  will 
be  supplied  at  fuel  costs  of  less 
than  £50  million.  And  beyond  that 
lies  the  inexhaustible  energy  of 
the  fusion  process  —  demobilising 
the  H-bomb  and  putting  it  to 
work. 

To  the  prospect  of  power  not 
only  for  the  highly  developed 
countries,  but  for  the  power-hun- 
gry countries,  awaiting  industrial- 
isation, and  for  the  remote  places 
of  the  world,  was  added  the  im- 
measurable possibilties  of  radio- 
active isotopes.  Dr.  Willard  Libby, 
of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, truly  said  that  nuclear 
research  and  development  would 


have  justified  itself  if  it  had  never 
produced  power  but  only  those 
isotopes.  His  colleague,  Mr.  P. 
Aebershold,  put  the  savings  al- 
ready  achieved  by  the  use  of 
radioactive  tracers  in  world  in- 
dustry at  a  thousand  million  dol- 
lars. From  all  over  the  world 
came  accounts  of  living-alchemy 
— the  study  by  tracers  of  the  na- 
ture of  disease  and  of  the  body 
process;  of  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease; of  the  new  war  against  epi- 
demics by  the  labelling  of  insect 
vectors  and,  already,  of  eleven 
diseases  organisms.  Medical 
science  now  has  tools  unguessed 
at  ten  years  ago. 

Similarly,  radioactive  tracers 
have  begun  to  unravel  photosyn- 
thesis, the  method  by  which 
plants,  through  the  agency  of 
chlorophyll,  trap  the  energy  of 
the  sun  and  use  it  to  convert  air, 
water  and  minerals  into  substan- 
ces that  are  the  food  for  man  and 
beast.  With  the  precision  of  a  I 
chemical  engineer's  blue-print  Dr.  I 
Melvin  Calvin  (U.S.)  illustrated 
every  stage  of  the  plant's  conver- 
sion of  carbon  dioxide  into  carbo- 
hydrates, the  sugars  and  starches 
which  supply  body -energy;  and 
Dr.  A.  M.  Kuzin  (U.S.S.R.)  gave 
an  account  of  further  conversions 
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into  proteins  and  organic  acids. 
With  power  to  counterfeit  natural 
photosynthesis,  scientists  could 
escape  the  limitations  of  the  soil 
of  this  planet  and  by  -  pass  the 
crop-process.  But  we  do  not  have 
to  wait  for  that.  Already  the  plant 
geneticists  are  taking  plants  (like 
barley)  unchanged  for  500,000 
years  in  their  main  characteris- 
tics, and  'modernising'  them.  They 
can  borrow  the  better  qualities  of 
barley  and  give  them  to  wheat 
and  vice  versa.  They  can  shorten 
the  growing  period  so  that  crops 
may  grow  in  the  short  summers 
of  the  Arctic;  they  can  make  dis- 
ease-resistant strains  or  adapt 
plants  to  the  deserts.  In  less  than 
five  years  they  can  produce 
changes  which  by  normal  breed- 
ing methods  would  take  fifty. 

All  this — and  much,  much  more 
— was  explicit  in  the  presentations 
of  the  scientists.  But  humanity's 
greatest  adventure  (as  Professor 
W.  V.  Mayneord  called  the  atomic 
era)  is  not  without  its  risks.  The 
discussion  of  the  hazards  made  it 
abundantly  plain  that  the  confer- 
ence had  been  called  in  the  nick 
of  time.  If  countries  had  gone  on 
blithely  developing  and  competi- 
vely  scattering  power  reactors 
throughout  the  world,  without  in- 


ternational safeguards,  the  human 
future  might  have  been  at  risk. 
This  aspect  prepossessed  the 
journalists,  who  were  difficult  to 
reassure  about  the  genetic  haz- 
ards which  might  affect  unborn 
generations.  The  difficulty  was  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  scien- 
tists, by  the  strict  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  'peaceful  uses,'  could  not 
grasp  the  nettle  which  was  ob- 
viously stinging  the  joumahsts — 
the  effects  of  'fall-out'  and  radia- 
tion from  bombs.  Nor  could  they, 
since  this  was  a  scientific  confer- 
ence dealing  with  measurable 
facts,  do  otherwise  than  admit 
that,  in  the  realm  of  human  gen- 
etics, they  know  precious  little 
about  radiation  effects.  They  could 
say  that  it  would  be  unwise  (in 
present  ignorance)  to  allow  'back- 
ground radiation'  to  increase 
much,  since  it  might  affect  the 
mutation-rate.  Against  that  they 
could  claim  that  at  the  present 
state  of  atomic  development  the 
risks  are  negligible  and  that  safe- 
guards in  atomic  plants  are  such 
that  it  is  safer  to  work  in  them 
than  almost  anywhere  else. 

But  misgivings  were  revived  by 
the  discussions  on  the  disposal  of 
radioactive  wastes  from  existing 
atomic  plants,  by  burial,  by  sea- 
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disposal  or  by  filter  chimney 
stacks.  Individually  the  experts 
were  reassuring  about  their  own 
practices;  but  the  sum  of  the  dis- 
cussions gave  no  ground  for  com- 
placency. From  H  a  n  f  o  r  d,  Am- 
erica's great  plutonium  plant, 
came  reports  of  leakages,  in  spite 
of  all  precautions,  of  radioactive 
substances  into  the  Columbia 
River.  The  radioactivity  was  ab- 
sorbed by  diatoms,  the  simplest 
cell-structures,  and  communicated 
to  the  larvae  of  water  insects 
which,  in  turn,  were  eaten  by  fish 
which  registered  radiophosphor- 
ous  concentration  100,000  times 
the  normal  amount.  Birds,  eating 
insects,  showed  500,000  times  the 
normal  amount.  Fortunately  for 
the  salmon  industry  and  its  cus- 
tomers, the  salmon  swimming 
purposefully  up  the  Columbia  to 
their  spawning  grounds  do  not  eat 
until  their  return  to  the  sea ! 

Britain  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  how,  by  elaborate  research  and 
precautions,  waste  products  from 
Windscale  plutonium  plant  in 
Cumberland  were  deposited  in  the 
Irish  Sea.  Carefully  the  experts 
explained  how  no  risk  was  involv- 
ed, that  the  fish  were  safe,  and 
though  the  seaweed  picked  up  a 
bit,  there  was  nothing  to  worry 


about.  They  did  not  convince  Pro- 
fessor Krotkov  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
where  the  limits  of  'tolerance' 
seem  to  be  much  stricter  than 
elsewhere.  The  professor  protest- 
ed that  radioactive  wastes  should 
not  be  disposed  of  in  any  large 
body  of  water,  including  the  Irish 
Sea,  since  the  ecological  effects 
might  be  more  widespread  than 
anyone  could  know. 

The  really  dangerous  waste- 
products,  long-lived  intensely 
radioactive  sources,  can  be  im- 
bedded in  concrete  or  radiation- 
proof  containers  and  dumped  into 
the  ocean  deeps.  But  even  there 
the  oceanographers  are  not  too 
sure.  It  was  pointed  out  that  some 
of  the  deeps  are  canyons  with  50 
miles  -  an  -  hour  submarine  rivers 
racing  through  them;  and  pack- 
ages would  have  rough  usage 
and  might  release  local  concen- 
trations. Would  it  then  be  better 
to  take  advantage  of  the  slow  dif- 
fusion between  the  deeper  waters 
and  the  upper  levels  and  just  put 
the  radioactive  materials  on  the 
sea  -  floor  ?  But,  no,  the  oceano- 
graphers then  argued  that  the  in- 
terchange between  deep  and  cold 
waters  and  the  surface  layers 
might  lift  radioactive  elements  in- 
to upper  waters  and  into  food-fish. 
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There   are,   apparently,   only  two  scientists    'In   knowledge   pursue, 

likely  places  in  the  world  where  but  in  ignorance  refrain.'  Nor,  as 

this  would,  with  certainty,  not  Professor  Mayneord  pointed  out, 

happen — in  the  muds  of  the  Car-  need  the  restraints  be  so  exces- 

ibbean  and  the  Black  Sea.  sive  as  to  deny  the  world  the 

All  this  was  not  as  pessimistic  early  benefits  of  atomic  power. 

as  it  might  seem.  At  least  the  But  it  does  mean  that,  before  the 

physicists,   the   chemists   and  the  Commonwealth  of  Science  can  be 

biologists   have   got   together,    in-  accepted  by  the  world  without 

stead  of  working  dangerously  in  misgivings,  much  more  intensive 

the    blinkers    of   their   expertise,  studies  must  be  made  of  human 

The  misgivings  of  the  few  became  genetics  and  of  the  'safe  threshold' 

the  caution  of  the  many.  There  is  of  atomic  radiation. 
Claude  Bernard's   axiom  for   all  — Ritchie  Calder 


-^  NUERNBERG,  Germany. — West  Germany's  leading  mail-order  store  has  instal- 
led automation  in  assembling  and  dispatching  20,000  parcels  a  day,  saving  perhaps 
half  the  previous  manpower. 

The  specially-constructed  building  and  the  system  cost  about  $3,500,000.  Capa- 
city is  50,000  parcels  a  day. 

Automation  begins  as  soon  as  a  customer's  letter  reaches  the  reception  office. 
It  is  opened  by  a  machine  and  the  order  is  set-up  by  clerks  in  lines,  dots  and  symbols 
to  be  read  by  a  photoelectric  scanner. 

The  scanner  sorts  the  order  according  to  the  storerooms  in  which  the  goods  are 
kept  and  forwards  them  by  pneumatic  tube  post.  Girls  in  the  storerooms  put  the 
goods  on  conveyor  belts  to  a  waiting  box  where  the  parcels  are  packed  by  hand. 

A  central  electronic  system  synchronizes  the  belts  so  that  all  the  goods  for  one 
particular  parcel  reach  the  assembly-point  at  the  same  time.  —Reuters 

^  COVENTRY,  Eng. — ^Britain's  first  'automation  strike'  ended  its  first  week  today 
(May  2),  and  a  concerned  press  reported  extensively  on  its  significance. 

Some  11,000  Standard  motor  workers  are  striking  because  3500  of  them  will  be 
laid  off  during  installation  of  automation  machinery.  The  company  is  spending  £4,- 
000,000  on  retooling. 

The  strikers  contend  layoffs  should  be  avoided  by  sharing  available  work  through 
a  shorter-time  basis. 

The  left-wing,  mass- circulation  Daily  Mirror  says  in  a  full-page  editorial:  'This 
is  the  first  big  strike  of  the  robot  revolution.'  — Reuters 

i^  OTTAWA. — A  federal  civil  servant's  invention  may  cut  by  one-third  the  time 
needed  to  convert  aerial  photographs  into  maps. 

The  device,  called  the  'Gamble  stereo  plotter,'  was  displayed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Surveying  and  Photogrammetry. 

Its  inventor  is  Samuel  G.  Gamble,  chief  of  the  mines  department's  topographical 
survey.  —Canadian  Press 
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QJOME  Canadians  who  should 
^^  know  better  are  showing  fear 
of  automation.  This  new  tide  in 
industrial  affairs  need  cause  no 
alarm  if  it  is  always  remembered 
that  machines  are  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  machines. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Mutchmor,  secretary 
of  the  United  Church  of  Canada 
of  Canada's  board  of  evangelism 
and  social  service,  said  recently 
automation  makes  man  a  robot 
who  no  longer  is  even  a  cog  in  the 
machine. 

'He  is  just  a  part  of  a  complex 
automation  process  in  which  he  is 
reduced  to  watching  a  series  of 
lights  and  signals  on  the  action 
board  of  a  complex  mechanism, 
that  does  almost  everything  man 
can  do  and  does  it  faster  and 
more  accurately,'  says  Dr.  Mutch- 
mor. 

They  are  the  words  of  a  church- 
man who  is  also  an  experienced 
social  observer.  But  they  ignore 
the  fact  that  man  need  not  be  a 
slave  to  any  system  of  production. 
Automation  will  create  increased 
leisure.  It  rests  with  men  and 
their  leaders  to  create  spiritual 
values  to  fill  the  leisure  hours. 
Automation  in  many  parts  of  the 


world    is    already    an    onrushing     J 
tide.  " 

Canada  may  soon  face  great 
automation  developments.  Indus- 
trial progress  under  the  impact 
of  U.  S.  developments  must 
quicken  the  tempo  of  Canada's 
life.  Walter  L.  Gordon,  chairman 
of  the  royal  commission  on  Can- 
ada's economic  future,  recently 
referred  to  the  fact  that  this 
country's  average  living  stan- 
dards are  about  5  to  30  percent 
below  those  of  the  U.  S.  Automa- 
tion, which  certainly  will  be  one 
of  the  U.  S.  exports  flowing  into 
Canada,  will  as  certainly  help  to 
narrow  that  gap. 

It  is  looking  a  long  way  into  the 
future,  perhaps.  But  there  could 
come  out  of  automation  a  great 
social  harmony.  It  could  be  the 
West's  answer  to  communism,  to 
wild  theories  of  socialism  or  other 
dictatorship,  by  opposing  a  system 
of  plentiful  production  without 
slavery  to  all  systems  which  de- 
mand forced  labor.  And  by  this 
plenty  perhaps  it  could  take  men 
into  the  classless  society  which 
has  been  the  dream  of  philoso- 
phers for  centuries. 

— Vancouver  Sun 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere- 
"lAr  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

"A'  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  smajl  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  membei  to  his  local  Section. 
if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

^  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
US.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"A'  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN  ? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing  ! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible- 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife—  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


TECHMRACY 


Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
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The  Wealth  of  a  Alation 


Money  is  not  wealth;  it  is  only  a  semi-efficient  device  for  manipulating 
the  real  wealth  of  a  nation.  Money,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  not  a  limiting 
factor  of  our  Continent  if  we  choose  to  ignore  it.  The  limiting  factors 
are  raw  materials,  energy,  and  trained  personnel. 


H  nation's  wealth  is  not  in  its 
•^^  number  of  people,  in  its  cul- 
tural art,  in  its  business  enter- 
prise, in  its  politics,  in  its  philo- 
sophical values,  or  in  its  civil 
rights.  The  wealth  of  a  nation 
closely  parallels  the  general  phys- 
ical standard  of  hving  that  it  pro- 
vides for  its  people.  There  is  one 
measurement  of  national  wealth 
that  comes  closer  than  anything 
else  to  designating  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  It  is  the  daily  per  capita 
quantity  of  energy  consumed  in 
providing  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  population. 

That  is  not  all  there  is  to  it,  of 
course,  but  it  is  the  most  reliable 
yardstick  that  we  have.  There 
must  also  be  the  raw  materials, 
into  whose  production,  processing 
and  handling  most  of  the  energy  is 
absorbed.  And,  if  one  is  to  view 
the  problem  with  a  long-range 
perspective,  there  must  be  visible 
some  way  of  maintaining  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  both  the  energy 
and  the  raw  materials. 


It  may  happen  that  a  nation  ex- 
pends a  great  deal  of  energy  and 
materials  in  ways  that  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  general  standard  of 
living  and  which  cannot  be  strict- 
ly counted  in  any  tabulations  of 
that  nation's  wealth.  For  example, 
the  energy  and  materials  that  go 
into  armaments  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  national  wealth  in  any 
direct  sense.  Neither  can  we  in- 
clude the  energy  and  materials 
that  go  into  raising  crops  or  pro- 
ducing goods  that  are  shunted 
into  storage — later  to  be  dumped, 
destroyed,  or  left  to  rot.  And 
energy  and  materials  diverted  to 
luxurious  ostentation  must  be 
heavily  discounted  in  any  reckon- 
ing of  national  wealth.  That  which 
is  wasted  cannot  go  counted  as 
wealth. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  when 
energy  and  materials  are  diverted 
into  armaments,  into  production 
for  waste,  and  into  luxurious  ex- 
travagance, they  provide  employ- 
ment and  profits  for  people,  and 
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that  the  money  from  these  con- 
tributes to  a  higher  standard  of 
hving.  We  cannot  accept  such  an 
argument  as  being  valid;  for, 
money  is  not  wealth.  It  is  only  a 
facility.  The  things  that  the  money 
buys  must  still  be  produced  by 
the  expenditure  of  energy  and 
materials;  and,  insofar  as  this  ex- 
penditure contributes  to  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  living,  it  can  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  national 
wealth,  but  that  which  is  expend- 
ed merely  to  produce  money  can- 
not. Money,  as  money,  is  of  no 
direct  use  to  anyone;  but,  in  a 
Price  System  economy,  it  is  a 
facility  for  keeping  the  economy 
in  motion. 

Money  is  not  a  necessity  in  a 
society,  however;  rather,  a  gen- 
eral dependence  on  it  constitutes 
an  interference  in  the  operation 
of  the  economy.  Its  use  aids  in 
preventing  the  people  of  a  nation 
from  achieving  the  standard  of 
living  which  the  area  is  capable 
of  providing  for  them.  For,  in  a 
money  economy  the  people  are 
first  required  to  obtain  money 
before  they  can  obtain  that  which 
is  useful  and  desirable  to  them. 

Money  acts  as  an  interference 
in  other  ways;  among  them,  it 
provides    a    convenient    way    of 


levying  and  collecting  graft,  taxes, 
profits,  and  other  payoffs.  This 
means  that  the  consumer  must 
acquire  more  money  than  the 
mere  cost  equivalent  of  the  goods 
and  services  which  he  demands 
from  the  economy.  In  our  present 
economic  system,  one  is  fortun- 
ate indeed  if  he  can  obtain  the 
means  of  life  for  only  double  the 
actual  monetary  cost  of  produc- 
tion; usually  one  must  pay  out 
several  to  many  times  the  cost  of 
production.  Things  are  distribut- 
ed on  the  basis  of  one's  having 
the  money  (including  credit)  and 
not  simply  on  the  basis  of  one's 
need  or  desire.  Even  after  money 
is  acquired,  it  is  subject  to  loss, 
theft,  swindle,  or  f^amble;  hence 
it  may  not  achieve  the  results  for 
which  it  was  originally  obtained. 
So,  strictly  speaking,  money  is 
not  wealth.  Rather,  it  is  only  a 
semi-efficient  device  for  mani- 
pulating the  real  wealth  of  an 
area. 

Although  mention  of  national 
bankruptcy  in  terms  of  money 
and  credit  is  often  encountered  in 
discussions  on  economics,  actually 
no  nation  ever  goes  bankrupt  for 
purely  monetary  reasons.  A  nation 
may  become  destitute  from  lack, 
loss,  or  squandering  or  resources; 
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but  no  nation  need  ever  become 
destitute  for  financial  reasons,  pro- 
vided it  still  has  raw  materials 
enough  to  sustain  its  economy. 
When  money,  or  lack  of  it,  causes 
a  nation  to  enter  a  state  of  econ- 
omic stalemate,  bold  action  by 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  state 
can  readily  overcome  that  situa- 
tion. But  it  means  a  drastic  change 
from  the  economic  concepts  that 
usually  prevail.  So,  most  nations 
avoid  such  action  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, trying  every  conventional 
remedy  first. 

The  action  required  to  operate 
an  economy  in  the  face  of  finan- 
cial incapacity  involves  the  actual 
or  virtual  conscription  of  man- 
power, energy,  materials,  and 
equipment.  In  olden  days,  the 
monarch  might  order  something 
done  by  decree  when  the  money 
to  pay  for  it  was  not  readily  avail- 
able. In  more  recent  times,  we 
have  seen  Russia  and  China  ad- 
vance out  of  a  state  of  financial 
'bankruptcy'  by  means  of  sove- 
reign action  which  bypassed  the 
ordinary  monetary  practices.  We 
have  also  seen  many  nations  be- 
come economically  depressed  be- 
cause they  would  not  suspend  the 
rules  of  the  Price  System  and  use 
their  sovereign  power  to  accom- 


plish by  direct  action  that  which 
needed  doing. 

During  World  War  II  and  again 
during  the  Korean  War,  Technoc- 
racy advocated  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  a  program  of 
Total  Conscription — of  men,  ma- 
chines, materials,  and  money — 
as  an  efficient  and  direct  means 
of  meeting  and  overcoming  a 
national  emergency  without  hav- 
ing to  go  through  the  rigmarole  of 
borrowing,  taxing,  debt  creation, 
and  skimping  on  consumer  goods. 
But  this  program  was  not  adopted 
for  the  sake  of  honoring  the  prac- 
tices and  procedures  of  an  out- 
moded economic  system.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  were 
big  enough  and  powerful  enough 
to  get  by  with  their  clumsy  econ- 
omic system  intact,  in  spite  of  the 
grandiose  waste  and  inefficiency 
that  goes  with  that  system,  par- 
ticularly in  time  of  war. 

We  can  anticipate  that  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will 
never  run  into  an  economic  im- 
passe merely  because  of  debt  or 
tightness  of  money.  That  is,  the 
dependence  on  money  need  not 
stymie  a  nation  as  a  whole.  How- 
ever, many  individuals  within  a 
nation  may  encounter  economic 
hardship  because  of  debt  or  mone- 
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tary  poverty  because  of  the  pre- 
sent heavy  dependence  on  money. 
It  is  not  easy  for  individuals  to  by- 
pass the  rules  of  the  Price  System. 
But  so  long  as  North  America 
has  resources,  energy,  technolog- 
ical capacity,  and  financial  per- 
sonnel, it  need  not  as  a  continent 
fear  economic  frustration.  It  may 
suffer  considerable  distress, 
nevertheless,  as  during  the  great 
depression  of  the  thirties,  through 
sheer  reluctance  to  do  that  which 
must  be  done — specifically,  re- 
luctance to  suspend  the  operating 
practices  of  the  Price  System. 

When  enough  people  find  them- 
selves in  a  position  of  economic 
frustration  within  the  Price 
System,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
will  constitute  a  pressure  group  so 
powerful  that  no  government  can 
ignore  them.  If  enough  people 
find  themselves  short  of  money 
and  depend  for  their  lives  on 
things  that  cost  money  to  obtain, 
they  will  not  lie  down  peacefully 
and  die,  not  most  of  them;  they 
will  first  demand  that  the  economy 
be  again  put  in  motion  by  direct 
sovereign  action  of  the  govern- 
ment. That  time  will  come  when- 
ever the  economy  of  this  Con- 
tinent ceases  to  expand  at  its 
present  rapid  rate.  The  economy 


does  not  need  to  decline,  or  even 
level  off,  just  a  slow  down  in  its 
rate  of  expansion  will  find  it  in 
trouble. 

There  was  a  time,  prior  to  1940, 
when  people  of  the  United  States 
were  seriously  concerned  about 
a  federal  debt  of  45  billion  dollars. 
But,  in  the  course  of  events,  they 
discovered  that  they  could  in- 
crease that  debt  by  some  235 
more  billions  of  dollars,  fight  an 
extravagant  war,  finance  a  post- 
war prosperity  boom,  and  live 
more  ostentatiously  than  ever 
before;  and  after  that  they  ceased 
worrying  much  about  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  government. 
The  people  of  the  United  States 
could  just  as  readily  expend  an- 
other 300  billions  of  dollars  on  a 
program  of  internal  development. 
Money,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  not  a 
limiting  factor  of  our  Continent 
if  we  choose  to  ignore  it,  collect- 
ively and  nationally.  The  limiting 
factors  are  raw  materials,  energy, 
and   trained  personnel. 

If  mere  numbers  of  people  were 
national  wealth,  then  China  and 
India  should  be  the  wealthiest 
nations  on  earth  and  Canada 
should  be  o^e  of  the  poorest.  Actu- 
ally, the  heavily  populated  nations 
are    among   the    poorest   nations. 
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among  them  Britain,  Netherlands, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  Egypt.  Beyond 
the  minimum  number  of  people 
required  to  effectively  operate 
an  area,  any  additional  population 
becomes  an  economic  burden. 
Yet,  our  Price  System  publicity 
men  grow  exultant  over  the  pros- 
pect of  a  population  of  350  million 
in  the  United  States  a  few  de- 
cades hence.  They  envision  these 
people  as  national  wealth,  which 
they  would  not  be.  Actually,  the 
reasoning  of  the  publicity  men 
follows  this  line:  More  people  re- 
quire more  consumer  goods  and 
services,  more  houses,  more  utili- 
ties, more  automobiles;  and  the 
production  and  sale  of  these  will 
add  to  the  profits  of  business. 
They  see  national  wealth  only  in 
terms  of  profits  to  business  enter- 
prise. 

With  a  little  over  165  million 
people,  the  United  States  already 
is  carrying  twice  the  population 
burden  that  it  requires  to  operate 
the  area.  The  excess  people  are 
supernumeraries.  They  constitute 
a  national  deficit. 

As  it  is,  the  United  States  must 
go  beyond  its  national  borders  to 
obtain  much  of  the  raw  materials 
that  it  requires  to  maintain  its 
economy  under  Price   System 


practices.  The  United  States  is  no 
longer  self-supporting,  but  it 
must  leech  materials  from  other 
areas  in  order  to  keep  going.  This 
leeching  applies  particularly  to 
petroleum  and  metals. 

The  more  people  there  are  on 
an  area,  the  more  materials  and 
energy  it  needs  to  provide  the 
same  per  capita  level  of  wealth. 
Materials  and  energy  are  not 
forthcoming  by  the  process  of 
merely  wishing  for  them.  If  a 
nation  does  not  have  sufficient 
energy  and  material  resources 
within  its  own  area,  it  must  either 
take  them  away  from  some  other 
nation,  make  a  deal  for  them,  or 
sink  to  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

Business  enterprise  and  the 
profits  therefrom  do  not  consti- 
tute national  wealth.  Business 
enterprise  is  a  parasitic  interfer- 
ence device,  imposed  upon  the 
economy  of  a  nation.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  related  to  the  general 
standard  of  living.  In  a  nation 
like  Saudi  Arabia,  for  example, 
there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  associated  with 
the  exploitation  and  merchandis- 
ing of  petroleum,  but  the  average 
Arabian  receives  very  little  bene- 
fit from  it.  Business  enterprise 
operates  on  the  principle  of  get- 
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ting  more  monetary  values  out  of 
the  system  than  it  puts  into  the 
system;  and  it  cares  little  about 
what  happens  to  the  physical 
wealth  of  a  nation.  If  an  overage 
or  profit  is  not  forthcoming,  busi- 
jiess  enterprise  bajksi  and  the 
economic  system  becomes  sty- 
mied. Rapid  turnover  and  profit, 
not  quality  and  serviceability  of 
goods,  are  the  aims  of  business. 
Therefore,  instead  of  adding  to 
the  wealth  of  a  nation,  business 
enterprise  d  et  r  a  c  t  s  from  it  in 
several  ways,  not  least  of  which 
is  the  rapid  depletion  of  its  vital 
resources. 

Like  business  enterprise,  poli- 
tics (regardless  of  its  brand  name) 
is  a  social  burden.  Politics  must 
be  counted  as  a  national  deficit; 
for,  like  business,  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  getting  things  done  that 
need  to  be  done,  and  it  is  very 
costly  to  maintain.  There  is  an 
alternative  form  of  social  govern- 
ance, however,  that  would  develop 
the  wealth  of  a  nation  to  its  great- 
est potential  instead  of  detract 
from  it.  That  alternative  is  func- 
tional control.  One  of  the  great 
superstitions  of  our  day  is  the 
belief  that  politics  is  necessary  for 
the  social  administration  of  an 
area.  Actually  it  is  parasitic  on 


the  society  and  it  is  very  expend- 
able. 

The  cultural  art  of  an  area  may 
add  to  the  aesthetics  and  quaint- 
ness  of  the  region  and  provide 
subjective  satisfactions  for  the 
people;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it 
is  a  costly  efflorescence.  Cultural 
art  consumes  wealth  while  it  does 
not  add  much  to  the  basic  re- 
quirements of  living.  It  could  be 
abolished  and  life  would  still  go 
on.  But,  since  cultural  art  has  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  a  certain 
prudent  expenditure  in  this  direc- 
tion is  socially  desirable,  particu- 
larly if  the  economy  can  well 
afford  it.  It  is  when  cultural  art 
becomes  an  extravagant  fetish, 
such  as  the  pyramids  of  ancient 
Egypt  or  the  shiny  new  300  horse- 
power cars  of  America,  that  it  be- 
comes a  serious  deficit  to  a  nation. 

Philosophy,  like  cultural  art, 
more  often  than  not  detracts  from 
the  efficiency  and  operational  po- 
tential of  an  area.  It  is  often  re- 
peated that  man  needs  philosophy 
to  give  meaning  to  life  and  to 
make  it  worthwhile.  That  is  pure 
superstition.  Science  provides 
man  with  all  the  explanation  and 
meaning  concerning  his  environ- 
ment and  the  universe  that  he 
requires  to  lead  a  meaningful,  sat- 
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i  s  f  y  i  n  g,  and  worthwhile  life. 
Science  has  the  added  advantage 
in  that  it  adjusts  a  person's  life 
to  a  world  of  reality  instead  of 
to  a  world  of  make-believe.  One 
may  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulation, that  an  ethical  philoso- 
phy would  serve  as  a  useful  disci- 
pline for  the  behavior  of  the  indi- 
vidual; but  objective  evidence 
does  not  support  this  supposition, 
rather,  it  proves  the  contrary. 
Among  other  evidence  is  the  fact 
that  the  jails  are  full  of  devoutly 
religious  people. 

A  nation  may  boast  of  its  great 
diversity  of  philosophical  cults  or 
it  may  pride  itself  on  having  only 
one  dominant  philosophy.  In 
either  case,  its  efficiency  and 
standard  of  living  are  adversely 
affected.  That  nation  which  places 
the  least  emphasis  on  philosophy, 
other  things  being  equal,  theor- 
etically would  make  the  best  use 
of  its  wealth  and  provide  the 
highest  standard  of  living  for  its 
people.  There  is  no  trustworthy 
example  to  support  this  theory 
since  all  nations  are  beset  with 
various  philosophical  handicaps. 
The  effect  can  be  observed  only 
in  relative  degrees. 

We  like  to  think  of  civil  rights 
as    constituting    a    factor    in    the 


wealth  of  a  nation.  This  is  an 
illusion.  Civil  rights,  or  the  lack 
of  them,  may  add  or  detract  from 
the  standard  of  living  of  certain 
individuals  and  otherwise  affect 
their  subjective  satisfactions,  but 
they  do  not  constitute  a  basic 
factor  in  the  wealth  of  a  nation. 
Civil  rights  is  a  concept  that  has 
grown  out  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, not  out  of  philosophy  or 
morals,  as  a  study  of  historical 
societies  will  show.  The  great 
classical  societies  have  been  based 
on  social  stratification  and  slav- 
ery. It  is  only  during  the  past  two 
centuries,  since  science  became 
a  prominent  factor  in  civilization, 
that  any  attention  has  been  given 
to  civil  rights.  It  was  science  that 
demonstrated  that  all  people  are 
biological  organisms  with  more 
or  less  equal  requirements.  And  it 
was  technology  that  liberated  man 
from  toil  sufficiently  for  him  to 
consider  civil  rights  as  a  social 
practicability. 

As  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  come  up  in  their  literacy, 
national  independence,  and  tech- 
nology, they  are  going  to  demand 
more  and  more  of  their  own  re- 
sources for  themselves  and 
squander  less  of  them  in  the 
world  markets.  It  is  not  for  long 
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that  the  United  States  can  de- 
pend on  a  gigantic  inflow  of  raw 
materials  from  other  continents 
to  sustain  its  present  wasteful 
type  of  economy.  North  America 
must  soon  consolidate  its  opera- 
tions into  Continental  sequences 
and  become  essentially  self-suffi- 
cient; for,  soon,  we  shall  have  no 
other  place  to  turn  for  raw  mate- 
rials. Indeed,  we  shall  be  lucky 
if  we  are  permitted  to  consume 
our  own  resources  without  inter- 
ruption, in  view  of  the  record  of 
our  international  freebooting  en- 
terprise. 

Self  -  dependency  for  North 
America  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  lower  standard  of  living; 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  popu- 
lation is  held  in  check.  But  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  eliminate 
most  of  the  waste  that  is  now  per- 
mitted to  flourish.  It  means  that 
we  must  abrogate  the  prevailing 
practices  of  business  and  politics 
and  operate  much  more  efficiently 
than  we  do  now. 

Already,  North  America,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  is  run- 
ning into  serious  shortages  of  raw 
materials.  Among  these  are  tim- 
ber, fish,  petroleum,  metals,  soil, 
and  water.  These  are  among  the 
most  essential  items  in  our  Con- 
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tinental  storehouse  of  wealth. 
Conceivably,  in  time  and  under 
teclinological  management,  the 
timber  and  fish  can  be  replen- 
ished and  the  soil  and  water  can 
be  reclaimed;  but  there  is  no  fore- 
seeable way  of  replacing  the  de- 
pleted petroleum  and  metals.  Im- 
ports will  not  for  long  be  an  an- 
swer. Nor  is  it  practicable  for  us 
to  rely  on  substitutes  for  our  pres- 
ent huge  consumption  of  oil  and 
metals.  The  only  answer  at  all 
related  to  a  maximum  use  and  a 
long-term  conservation  of  our 
Continental  wealth  is  Continental 
coordination  and  centralized  plan- 
ning through  technological  con- 
trol— a  Technocracy. 

The  guardians  of  the  Old  Order 
would  have  you  believe  that  a 
centrally  planned  and  coordin- 
ated control  of  the  Continent 
would  be  some  sinister  kind  of 
totalitarianism.  They  try  to  indict 
it  through  comparison  with  a  brut- 
al fascism,  such  as  under  Hitler, 
Germany,  Mussolini  Italy,  Franco 
Spain,  or  Hirohito  Japan;  or  they 
attempt  to  compare  it  with  Stalin- 
ist Russia  or  Roman  Catholic 
medievalism.  But,  of  course,  none 
of  these  examples  apply  nor  do 
they  afford  any  true  comparison, 
for.  Technocracy  is  not  political, 
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economic,  or  ecclesiastical  in  its 
structure  or  purpose.  There  is  no 
historical  example  or  analogue. 

A  phenomenon  in  society  that 
might  be  used  to  explain  the 
nature  and  workings  of  Technoc- 
racy is  the  Bell  Telephone  Sys- 
tem, although  this  example  must 
be  used  with  reservations.  The 
functional  aspects  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System — even  though 
largely  antiquated,  inadequate, 
and  burdened  with  serious  handi- 
caps— is  Continentwide  in  extent; 
it  is  fairly  well  coordinated;  and 
it  is  operated  so  as  to  perform  a 
needed  function.  This  aspect  of  it 
may  be  likened  to  a  functional 
control.  But  the  functional  aspect 
of  the  telephone  system  is  burden- 
somely  handicapped  with  restric- 
tions and  complications  imposed 
upon  it  by  various  tyrannical  in- 
terests. Among  them  are  politics, 
finance,  business,  and  labor.  The 
job  to  be  done  and  the  laws  of 
nature  determine  the  fundamen- 
tal operating  specifications  of  the 
telephone  system.  So  far,  so  good. 
But  under  the  Price  System,  tele- 
phone service  must  be  taxed, 
regulated,  and  censored  by  poli- 
tical bodies;  it  must  pay  dividends 
to  financial  speculators;  it  must 
provide   a   record    of   calls   from 


individual  telephones  for  toll  col- 
lection purposes;  and  it  is  subject 
to  the  labor  union  demands  of  the 
operating  personnel.  All  of  this 
adds  up  to  cost  and  inconvenience 
to  the  telephone  users. 

Imagine  a  telephone  system 
that  is  concerned  only  with  pro- 
viding efficient  service  to  the 
people  of  the  Continent,  with  no 
taxes,  no  toll  charges,  no  financial 
speculation,  and  no  limitation  or 
obsolescence  of  equipment.  Every 
person  on  the  Continent  would  be 
able  to  converse  with  any  other 
person  on  the  Continent  by  tele- 
phone, quickly,  efficiently,  and 
without  personal  cost  to  himself. 
That  type  of  system  would  sym- 
bolize the  efficiency,  functional 
usefulness,  and  freedom  of  action 
characteristic  of  a  Technocracy. 
The  financial,  economic,  and  poli- 
tical impositions  placed  upon  the 
system  under  the  Price  System 
provide  examples  of  authoritarian 
regulation.  Only  under  Authority, 
never  under  a  functional  control, 
can  you  have   totalitarianism. 

Technocracy  is  not  merely  the 
most  advantageous  among  a  selec- 
tion of  choices  for  governing  a 
Continent  and  conserving  its  re- 
sources; it  has  become  the  only 
choice  there  is  for  North  America 
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if  a  high  standard  of  living  is  to  be 
provide  on  a  sustained  basis  for 
the  people  living  here.  Already 
certain  vital  elements  of  the 
national  economy  of  the  United 
States  are  subject  to  depletion 
within  a  few  decades  at  most. 
Technocracy  is  not  only  a  choice, 
it  is  a  must. 

A  serious  sulfur  emergency  was 
relieved  temporarily  only  by  a 
fortuitous  discovery  of  a  large 
deposit  in  Mexico.  Iron  ore  deple- 
tion is  being  offset  for  the  present 
by  imports  from  Canada,  South 
America,  and  Africa.  Lead,  zinc, 
and  copper  depletions  present 
more  serious  problems.  But  the 
big  question  is.  What  do  we  do  if 
there  should  be  a  depletion  of 
petroleum  in  Texas  comparable 
to  that  of  California? 

Food  shortages  are  not  an  im- 
mediate probability  for  this  Con- 
tinent. But,  if  the  population  is 
allowed  to  increase  greatly  and 
the  deposits  of  mineral  fertilizers 
become  depleted,  they  are  a  later 
possibility.  The  fossil  fuels,  our 
present  chief  source  of  energy, 
are  of  limited  duration.  Some  of 
the  loss  of  fossil  fuels  may  be 
made  up  with  atomic  energy,  pro- 
vided ways  can  be  devised  for 
nullifying  the  radioactive  wastes 


and  new  supplies  of  atomic  fuels 
can  be  found.  The  utilization  of 
the  energy  contained  in  direct 
solar  radiation  has  not  been 
developed  to  any  major  extent  as 
yet,  although  that  offers  the  most 
probable  answer  to  the  energy 
problem  for  the  long  term.  The 
need  for  metals  will  be  the  most 
difficult  to  supply,  once  the  pres- 
ent easy  sources  are  exhausted. 

All  of  these  problems  call  for  a 
social  control  and  a  Continental 
statesmanship  far  above  anything 
to  be  found  within  the  Price 
System.  On  the  whole,  North 
America  is  a  Continent  of  wealth; 
and,  under  efficient  management, 
it  has  a  long-term  potential.  But, 
under  the  wasteful  practices  of 
business  enterprise  and  politics, 
it  has  only  a  short  and  sorry 
future.  This  is  so,  even  if  politics, 
business,  and  ecclesiasticism  do 
not  succeed  in  getting  us  involved 
in  a  thermonuclear  war. 

The  wealth  of  North  America — 
the  land,  the  water,  the  minerals, 
the  buildings,  the  technology,  the 
scientific  knowledge  and  the  tech- 
nical skills — tis  the  property  of  the 
people,  collectively  and  individu- 
ally. This  wealth  is  our  heritage 
and  we  all  have  a  direct  interest 
in   its   being   managed   properly. 
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The  people  of  the  Continent  are 
the  sovereign  power,  even  though 
they  have  defaulted  much  of  their 
power  to  predatory  interests.  Only 
action  arising  from  the  sovereign 
people  can  be  effective  in  con- 
serving the  wealth  of  the  Contin- 
ent for  them  and  their  posterity. 
But,  before  the  people  will  take 
the  necessary  action,  they  must 
first  be  made  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion and  be  stimulated  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  The  powerful  pre- 
datory interests,  whose  only  pur- 
pose is  to  leech  the  wealth  of  the 
Continent  as  quickly  and  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible,  do  not  want 
the  people  to  become  aware  of  the 
situation.  They  much  prefer  a 
public  that  is  ignorant,  disorgan- 
ized, and  distracted;  and,  so  far, 
they  have  done  a  pretty  good  job 


of  keeping  the  public  that  way. 
The  job  of  Technocracy  is  to 
create  among  the  people  an 
awareness  of  the  facts  pertaining 
to  their  society  and  to  stimulate 
a  few  of  those  with  initiative  and 
vision  to  look  after  the  weKare 
of  their  Continent,  its  people,  and 
their  resources.  Technocracy  in- 
vites you  to  join  in  this  effort  if 
you  can  qualify — that  is,  if  you 
can  participate  in  the  doing  of 
that  which  must  be  done,  without 
pay,  without  popular  apprecia- 
tion and  against  the  advice  of  the 
Successful  people  who  are  only 
concerned  with  their  stake  in  the 
status  quo.  We  don't  pretend  that 
the  job  is  easy,  but  it  does  provide 
you  with  a  means  of  achieving 
personal  integrity  and  self-respect. 
—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


i^    LONDON. — An  electronic  brain  answered  'nuts'  to  industrialists  and  scientists 
when  they  asked  on  which  day  February  29  fell  last  year. 

That  is  the  way  the  brain,  called  DEUCE,  has  been  geared  to  answer  stupid 
questions. 

Industrialists  and  scientists  tested  DEUCE  at  work  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory  at  Teddington  near  here. 

It  worked  out  the  lowest  common  factor  of  two  given  numbers  in  a  little  over 
one-500th  of  a  second.  Later  it  named  the  day  on  which  given  dates  fell. 

DEUCE  (Digital  Electronic  Universal  Computing  Engine)  said,  for  instance,  that 
January  1  in  the  year  1  A.D.  was  a  Saturday.  No  one  present  knew  whether  that 
was  right  or  wrong,  so  they  had  to  take  DEUCE's  word  for  it.  —Reuters 

it^  NEW  YORK.  —  A  new  steel-making  process  which  can  turn  out  high  quality 
steel  twice  as  fast  as  by  the  open  hearth  method  has  been  introduced  in  the  industry. 
Operating  costs  of  the  new  process  are  reported  to  be  substantially  lower  and 
quality  of  the  steel  produced  is  said  to  be  comparable  for  many  purposes  with  steel 
produced  by  the  open  hearth  method.  — Associated  Press 
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Black  Is  White 


The  writer  of  this  article  says  that  by  going  into  debt,  people  are 
really  doing  themselves  a  favor  and  are  helping  their  community  to 
prosper.  He  maintains  that  going  into  debt  under  the  Price  System    _ 
is  not  only  a  wise  and  practical  thing,  but  is  also  patriotic.  i 


■T"RULY,  one  must  acknowledge, 
■*•  it  is  not  wise,  honest,  or  moral 
for  one  to  enter  into  debt.  For, 
among  other  things,  one  thereby 
mortgages  his  future  and  creates 
an  obligation  for  himself  which  he 
may  find  extremely  difficult  to 
fulfill  and  which  may  harass  him 
for  many  days  to  come.  And, 
should  he  have  to  default  on  his 
payraents,  he  will  cheat  the  per- 
son who  extended  him  credit  in 
good  faith.  Obviously,  it  is  much 
more  satisfying  to  save  one's 
money  first,  ^hen  pay  outright  for 
that  which  one  receives.  Further, 
when  you  save,  your  money  is 
earning  interest  for  you,  hence 
adding  to  your  purchasing  power; 
while,  if  you  buy  on  credit,  you 
must  pay  interest  on  your  indebt- 
edness, hence  you  lose  purchas- 
ing power.  So,  it  is  not  only  econ- 
omically wise  to  proceed  on  a 
cash  basis,  but  it  is  morally  right. 
You're  not  living  on  that  which 
isn't  really  yours;  you  are  the 
rightful  owner  and  honest  user  of 


that  which  you  possess.  You  are 
also  doing  your  community  and 
country  a  service  by  helping  tO' 
keep  the  economy  on  a  sound  and 
strong  foundation. 

It  follows,  however,  that  if  you 
save  money  until  you  are  able  to 
pay  cash  for  what  you  want,  you 
must  forego  the  possession  and 
use  of  that  which  you  desire  for 
the  time  that  it  requires  you  to 
save  enough  to  buy  it.  Say,  for 
example,  it  is  a  new  house  that 
you  want.  "While  you  are  saving 
the  money  to  pay  cash  for  it,  you 
must  continue  to  live  in  an  old 
house  or  pay  rent.  Hence,  any  in- 
crease in  the  purchasing  power  of 
your  savings,  accruing  from  inter- 
est, will  be  more  than  offset  by 
your  having  to  pay  rent  or  up- 
keep on  the  old  house.  Since  the 
general  trend  is  usually  toward 
inflation  and  higher  prices,  there 
is  likewise  the  probability  that 
your  money  will  depreciate  in 
purchasing  power  with  time,  even 
more  than  the  amount  of  interest 
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that  it  accumulates;  while,  if  you 
buy  the  house  on  time  payments, 
the  value  of  the  property  will  tend 
to  increase  in  terms  of  your  mone- 
tary investment.  In  the  meantime, 
you  must  live  in  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  housing;  and,  if  an  emer- 
gency should  arise  which  would 
demand  your  using  your  money 
for  other  things,  or  if  you  should 
lose  your  savings  in  some  way, 
you  may  never  get  a  new  house 
to  live  in. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  pos- 
sibiHties,  it  may  be  worthwhile 
for  you  to  consider  buying  a  new 
house,  now,  with  what  you  can 
afford  to  pay  down  and  to  accept 
a  mortgage  on  the  rest  of  the 
purchasing  price.  You  would  im- 
mediately have  a  new  house  to 
live  in,  fulfilling  your  desires  in 
this  respect,  without  having  to 
wait  until  some  indefinite  time  in 
the  future  for  it.  What  you  would 
be  saving  toward  the  new  house 
can  now  go  toward  making  the 
payments  on  the  mortgage;  and, 
if  that  is  not  adequate,  then,  what 
you  are  ahead  by  not  paying  rent 
or  upkeep  on  an  old  house  will 
make  up  the  difference.  Should 
you  run  into  financial  difficulty 
or  an  emergency  should  arise,  you 
could  refinance  the  mortgage  or 
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take  out  a  second  mortgage.  You 
would  still  have  the  house  to  live 
in;  while  if  you  were  still  saving 
money  for  a  new  house,  you  would 
have  to  withhold  additions  to 
your  savings  account  or  draw  out 
some  of  the  money  you  had  al- 
ready saved,  and  that  would  set 
you  back  in  your  plans  for  a  new 
house.  And,  since  the  creditor 
holds  a  mortgage  on  the  property, 
he  does  not  stand  to  lose  if  you 
should  fail  to  make  the  payments 
for  any  reason. 

What  applies  to  the  house,  also 
applies  to  other  things.  It  would 
be  equally  advantageous  for  you 
to  buy  a  car,  a  television  set,  and 
various  other  things  on  time  pay- 
ments. You  might  even  take  that 
long  trip  you've  wanted  to  take 
and  pay  for  it  on  time,  too.  In 
this  way,  would  have  the  things 
you  want  and  be  using  them  while 
you  are  paying  for  them,  instead 
of  doing  without  while  you  are 
trying  to  save  the  money  to  get 
them.  Further,  having  good  things, 
even  if  they  are  not  paid  for,  gives 
the  impression  that  you  are  better 
off  financially  than  if  you  were 
living  under  more  thrifty  circum- 
stances; and  this  wiU  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  get  more  credit. 
Also,   employers  may   think   you 
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are  a  more  important  person  than 
they  would  think  otherwise  and, 
therefore,  consider  you  as  deserv- 
ing a  higher  salary.  In  addition, 
you  will  be  contributing  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  country.  Manu- 
facturers will  be  making  things 
that  they  would  have  to  be  mark- 
ing time  on  if  you  were  saving 
your  money.  People  with  money 
will  have  a  chance  to  loan  it  out 
and  keep  it  in  circulation.  The 
merchants  will  be  selling  things 
that  would  still  have  been  lying 
in  stock  somewhere. 

So,  by  going  into  debt,  you  are 
really  doing  yourself  a  favor  and 
you  are  helping  your  community 
to  prosper.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
only  a  wise  and  practical  thing, 
but  it  is  also  patriotic.  Just  think, 


if  160  million  people  could  go  in- 
to debt  for  one  thousand  dollars 
each,  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
adding  160  billion  dollars  to  the 
national  wealth.  It  would  bring  a 
real  prosperity  boom.  Of  course, 
it  would  cause  some  inflation;  but 
that  would  be  more  of  a  blessing 
than  an  evil;  for,  wages  and  salar- 
ies would  go  up,  too.  And  that 
would  make  it  much  easier  for 
everyone  to  pay  off  his  debts.  Con- 
sider also,  if  you  fail  to  contract 
your  quota  of  debt,  you  may  be 
exposing  yourself  to  moral  con- 
demnation for  refusing  to  contri- 
bute your  share  to  the  nation's 
prosperity.  So,  let's  everybody 
buy  on  credit,  go  into  debt  as 
much  as  possible,  and  be  prosper- 
ous and  happy  forevermore ! 

— ^Jess  Ewitt 


^  TORONTO. — A  mechanical  engineer  said  here  that  North  America's  first  home 
to  be  heated  by  the  sun  on  a  year-round  basis  might  soon  be  built  in  Toronto  as  an 
experiment. 

Prof.  F.  C.  Hooper,  of  the  University  of  Toronto  department  of  mechanical 
engineering,  discussed  solar  heating  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Engineering  Insti- 
tute of  Canada. 

The  experimental  house  planned  for  Toronto  would  have  one  wall  serving  as  a 
'trap'  to  catch  the  sun's  rays,  which  would  heat  water  stored  in  a  basement  reservoir 
to  a  maximum  of  160  degrees.  The  water  would  circulate  through  the  house,  directed 
by  thermostats  wherever  it  was  needed.  — British  United  Press 

T^  ELYRIA,  Ohio. — An  automatic  blood  pressure  recorder  that  will  summon  a 
nurse  when  a  patient's  blood  pressure  reaches  a  critical  level  has  been  put  into  pro- 
duction here. 

The  device,  which  works  in  connection  with  a  buzzer,  bell  or  light  warning  sys- 
tem, was  first  developed  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.      — Associated  Press 
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1929  and  1956 


The  real  question  in  1956  is  not  whether  consumer  debts  are  too  high, 
but  what  is  the  meaning  of  today's  economic  picture  as  a  whole  com- 
pared with  that  in  1929.  Today's  similar  symptoms  indicate  that  a 
shift  of  income  distribution  has  been  taking  place. 


■T*HAT  history  repeats  itself  is 
■■•  admittedly  an  invalid  pro- 
position. And  yet  there  is  much 
today  that  is  remindful  of  the  late 
1920s.  In  1929  Hoover  came  into 
office  declaring  'prosperity  more 
extensive  and  peace  more  per- 
manent,; today  the  Republican 
party  is  getting  ready  for  a  new 
campaign  based  on  the  peace- 
prosperity  slogan.  In  1929  we  had 
an  Administration  of,  by  and  for 
the  business  man;  we  seem  to 
have  something  similar  now.  In 
1929  we  had  a  President  who  pre- 
tended to  be  above  party  strife; 
now  we  have  one  who  makes  the 
same  pretense.  Except  in  respect 
to  the  torrid  international  situa- 
tion, there  is  today  the  same  com- 
placency that  there  was  when  we 
were  riding  high  on  that  1929 
'permanent  plateau'  of  prosperity 
and  peace. 

Some  would  declare  —  and 
probably   rightly — that  these   are 
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superficial  similarities.  Less 
superficial  are  the  economic  com- 
parisons that  can  be  drawn.  To- 
day's stock-market  boom  is  not 
as  gaudy  as  that  of  the  1920s,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  recognized 
boom.  Consumer  credit  now,  as 
then,  is  at  a  new  high  (certainly 
much  of  this  is  mortgage  credit 
and,  in  its  economic  impact,  on 
the  order  of  rent;  but  a  large 
amount  consists  of  short-term 
credit  on  automobiles,  television 
sets  and  household  appliances). 
There  is  today  a  piling  up  of 
goods  apparent  in  the  automobile 
and  appliance  market;  there  was 
an  analagous  situation  then.  Farm 
income  has  begun  to  sag  as  it 
sagged  throughout  most  of  the 
1920s.  Corporate  profits  are  again 
reaching  new  heights  as  they  did 
in  the  autumn  of  the  erstwhile 
'New  Era'. 

Much  has  been  written,  of 
course,  on  the  danger  signals  flap- 
ping in  our  current  prosperity 
breeze.  Are  corporate  profits  too 
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high?  Are  we  being  crushed 
under  a  mountain  of  consumer 
debt?  What  will  be  the  result  of 
the  fall  in  farm  income?  Can  the 
stock  market  achieve  stability? 
Such  probings  by  today's  observ- 
ers are  in  themselves  remindful 
of  the  earlier  period.  Today  as 
yesterday  each  economic  symp- 
tom is  treated  separately.  Yet  if 
the  contributions  of  J.  M.  Keynes 
and  the  careful  studies  of  the 
Brookings  Institute  do  nothing 
else,  they  should  drive  home  the 
fallacy  of  analyzing  these  econ- 
omic facts  piecemeal.  The  real 
question  is  not  whether  consumer 
debts  are  too  high,  but  what  is 
the  meaning  of  today's  economic 
picture  as  a  whole  compared  with 
that  of  the  twenties. 

According  to  the  Brookings  In- 
stitute study  of  the  economy  from 
1925-1929,  these  phenomena  (the 
market  boom,  rising  consumer 
credits  and  corporations  profits, 
falling  farm  income,  etc.)  were 
signs  of  a  serious  shift  in  income 
distribution.  Those  who  saved 
were  getting  an  increased  per- 
centage of  the  income;  those  who 
spent  were  getting  a  smaller  per- 
centage. Although  everyone's  in- 
come was  rising,  that  of  the  rich 
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was  rising  faster  than  that  of  the 
poor. 

Today's  similar  symptoms  indi- 
cate that  another  shift  of  income 
distribution  has  been  taking  place 
in  recent  years.  Higher  corporate 
profits  represent  a  boost  of  income 
to  larger  income  receivers.  Des- 
pite employee  stock-purchase 
plans  and  all  the  ^widows  and 
orphans'  of  whom  big  business 
claims  to  be  the  sole  support,  it  is 
still  essentially  true  that  stock- 
holders belong  primarily  to  upper 
income  groups.  Any  boost  in  cor- 
porate profits  and  dividends  does 
more  to  make  the  rich  richer  than 
it  does  to  keep  widows  out  of 
poorhouses. 

The  stock-market  boom  indi- 
cates that  those  who  usually  use 
surplus  cash  to  buy  securities  are 
evidently  in  possession  of  more 
than  their  usual  surplus.  This 
means  simply  that  the  funds  avail- 
able for  stock  market  operations 
are  increasing  and  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  boom  in  stocks.  The  rise 
in  corporate  profits  and  dividends 
and  the  stock-market  boom  seem 
to  be  Hnked. 

Farmers  are  the  lowest-paid 
group  in  the  country.  This  is  true 
notwithstanding  the  new  Cadil- 
lacs in  some  ranch  regions,  not- 
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ably  Texas.  Of  course,  farm  in- 
come is  supposedly  supplemented 
by  homespun  and  home-grown 
produce.  But  this  is  largely  a 
myth.  Any  further  reduction  in 
average  farm  income  with  a  ris- 
ing or  fixed  gross  national  product 
can  only  mean  a  further  shift  of 
income  from  low  to  higher  in- 
income  earners.  No  matter  which 
income  group  gets  the  additional 
amount,  the  total  effect  must  be 
a  fall  in  consumption  outlay. 

The  fact  that  consumer  debt  is 
rising  is  supposedly  indicative  of 
nothing  more  than  the  penchant 
of  consumers  to  buy  on  the  instal- 
ment plan  when  credit  is  made 
easy.  But  this  is  an  oversimplifi- 
cation of  something  that  is  untrue 
to  begin  with.  Consumers  do  not 
buy  on  credit  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing creditors  fully  employed.  Nor 
are  credit  controls  usually  loosen- 
ed at  the  clamor  of  irate  con- 
sumers eager  to  increase  their 
debt.  Consumer  installment-credit 
increases  when  merchants  find  it 
difficult  to  sell  for  cash.  In  other 
words,  when  the  consumer  has  all 
he  can  handle  with  present  in- 
come, there  is  a  hue  and  cry  from 
the  trading  community  to  ease  up 
on  credit  so  that  the  consumer 
can  be  helped  to  mortgage  future 


income  and  help,  in  turn,  to  un- 
load the  merchandise  which  has 
been  piling  up.  This  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  automobile 
industry,  in  which  manufacturers 
customarily  push  new  cars  onto 
the  dealers,  who  are  then  left  to 
fend  for  themselves.  Easy  credit 
is  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  surplus 
inventories.  The  economic  signi- 
ficance of  the  notoriously  high 
interest  rates  and  service  charges 
on  consumer  credit  is  frequently 
overlooked.  These  represent  a 
further  drain  on  consumer  out- 
lay and  a  shift  of  income  from 
spenders  to  savers,  since  low-in- 
come groups  resort  to  credit  more 
frequently  than  those  of  high  in- 
come. 

There  is  additional  evidence 
that  a  shift  of  income  distribution 
is  taking  place.  The  recent  clamor 
for  tariff  relief,  coming  at  the 
same  time  that  the  trading  com- 
munity is  attempting  to  increase 
exports,  is  indicative  of  difficult- 
ies in  the  domestic  market.  The 
business  community  is  seeking 
precisely  that  kind  of  relief 
which,  when  sought  by  other 
nationals,  is  called  'dumping'. 

State  tax  structures,  taken  as  a 
whole,  have  always  been  regres- 
sive and  since  World  War  II  have 
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become  alarmingly  worse.  State 
legislatures  are  especially  amen- 
able to  the  blandishments  of  busi- 
ness men  who  inveigh  against 
*dis-incentive'  and  'soak-the-rich' 
taxation.  The  result  has  been  an 
increase  in  'soak-the-poor'  taxa- 
tion, notably  in  the  form  of  sales 
taxes.  Other  new  forms  of  state 
taxation  have  been  developed 
with  the  same  general  effect  as  the 
sales  tax.  An  example  has  been 
the  spate  of  turnpike  -  building, 
particularly  in  the  East,  financed 
by  tolls:  The  toll  charge  for  the 
Cadillac  on  its  way  up  from  Miami 
is  the  same  as  that  for  the  ten- 
year-old  Ford  bearing  the  migra- 
tory worker  to  the  truck  gardens 
of  New  Jersey. 

At  one  time  the  federal  tax 
structure  counter  -  balanced  the 
deflationary  state  systems,  but  in 
the  last  decade  the  federal  struc- 
true  has  not  increased  in  progres- 
siveness  while  the  state  struc- 
tures have  become  increasingly 
regressive.  The  effect  has  been 
further  to  reduce  consumption. 

There  have  been  some  notice- 
able shifts  of  income  in  specific 
professions.  The  medical  pro- 
fession has  been  making  seven- 
league  financial  strides  with  the 
help   of   the   recent   startling   in- 
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novations  in  medicine.  The  evi- 
dence is  found  in  a  real  increase 
of  over  80  per  cent  in  doctors' 
incomes  between  1940-50;  at  the 
same  time  teachers,  a  lower  in- 
come group,  have  had  a  real 
income  decline  of  5  per  cent 
(source:  a  McGraw-Hill  study 
published  in  the  Illinois  Alumni 
News,  March,  1955) .  It  is  no  won- 
der that  some  of  the  heaviest  buy- 
ers of  stocks,  bonds  and  real  estate 
in  the  last  decade  have  been  phy- 
sicians. 

None  of  these  economic  signs 
alone  can  be  taken  as  indicating 
we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  crash. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  'peace- 
prosperity'  glow  of  the  Eisen- 
hower-business Administration  is 
certainly  far  from  warranted.  We 
are  evidently  following  an  econ- 
omic course  almost  identical  to 
that  followed  in  the  1920s — and 
all  the  same  warnings  are  sound- 
ing. Because  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  such  a  catastrophe  are 
anathema  to  the  business  com- 
munity, there  is  little  to  hope 
from  a  business  Administration. 
Secretary  Humphrey,  determined 
to  balance  the  budget  in  order  to 
win  an  election,  seems  to  be  scut- 
tling the  life-boats. 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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^^TTAWA. — The  Russian  government  has  just  formed  a  Ministry 
^^  of  Automation.  The  British  government's  Department  of  Scien- 
tific and  Industrial  Research  has  just  issued  the  most  thorough  report 
ever  compiled  upon  this  new  manufacturing  technique.  The  West 
German  government  is  pushing  the  world-wide  sales  of  the  new  push- 
button machinery,  and  underselling  the  United  States  in  this. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  Canadian  workers  will  be  displaced  by 
automation  over  the  next  ten  years.  They  anxiously  wonder  what 
plans  our  government  is  formulating  to  meet  this  labor-saving  and 
leisure-creating  development  in  our  lives.  Apart  from  appointment 
of  a  parliamentary  committee  to  examine  industrial  research,  this 
coming  problem  does  not  seem  to  have  registered  on  Ottawa  yet. 

As  a  taste  of  what  might  come,  11,000  workers  at  the  Standard! 
I\Totor  Company's  plant  at  Coventry,  England,  went  on  strike  recently 
in  the  world's  first  anti-robot  strike.  They  were  protesting  the  lay-off 
of  3,500  redundant  workers  during  installation  of  German  automatic 
machinery.   This  $11  million  device  is  an  automatic  transfer  machine. 
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or  'transfer  road,'  which  can  carry  out  the  entire  manufacturing  of  a 
tractor  without  help. 

Automation  is  not,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  a  second  in- 
dustrial revolution.  It  is,  rather,  the  normal  progress  of  evolution 
from  man's  earliest  skills.  It  is  the  natural  corollary  of  mechanism. 
For  whereas  mechanism  was  the  adaptation  of  machines  to  replace 
muscle-power,  automation  is  the  adaptation  of  machines  to  replace  the 
brains  which  direct  muscle-power.  The  mechanism  of  industry  was 
therefore  only  half  completed  until  automation  arrived. 

Operation  of  the  automatic  factory  of  the  future  will  closely  re- 
semble the  operation  of  a  hydroelectric  power  station  today.  So  super- 
visors, working  five  six-hour  shifts  per  week,  will  keep  watch  over 
robot  machines  working  around  the  clock  to  turn  out  finished  articles 
untouched  by  hand. 

The  change-over  from  the  mechanical  today  to  the  automatic  to- 
morrow will  need  planning  and  careful  sui>ervision.   There  will  cer- 
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tainly  be  problems  in  the  change-over.  Younger  workers,  who  are 
today  enslaved  to  a  machine,  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  learn 
the  new  skills  which  will  bring  them  better  paid  and  more  interesting 
work.  Older  workers,  settled  in  their  ways,  will  find  the  change 
harder. 

Everyone  will  have  to  learn  how  to  employ  the  longer  hours  of 
leisure  which  come  with  the  new  age.  Let  us  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  find  better  outlets  for  this  increased  leisure  than  the  horror 
predicted  by  one  glorifier  of  the  age  of  automation.  That  huckster, 
attempting  to  illustrate  the  age  of  plenty  which  will  be  ushered  in  by 
automation,  foresees  our  homes  equipped  with  a  television  set  in  every 
room. 

The  coming  of  automation  is  a  change  which  cannot  be  resisted. 
But  planning  between  the  government,  management  and  labor  is 
essential  to  prevent  the  slight  disruption  of  the  change-over  turning 
into  a  national  disaster. 

'There  are  some  startling  dangers  ahead  of  us,'  said  Alistair  Stew- 
art, C.  C.  F.  member  from  Winnipeg,  describing  automation  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  'And  they  are  dangers  because  our  political  and 
economic  thinking  still  lags  lamentably  behind  the  technology  of  the 
age.' 

What  does  automation  hold  in  our  future  ? 

There  are  widely  different  opinions  on  this  in  different  countries. 
West  Germany  sees  immediate  prosperity  in  selling  robots  to  other 
countries.  The  British  workers  see  the  robot  as  a  dire  capitalistic 
plot  to  rob  him  of  his  present  unprecedented  prosperity.  The  Ameri- 
can worker  has  grasped  the  fact  that  automation's  greater  production 
will  mean  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

The  automatic  factory  will  not  only  produce  more  goods  at  a  lower 
unit  cost;  it  will  produce  goods  of  higher  quality  and  greater  con- 
sistency than  does  the  human  worker. 

A  typical  example  is  in  the  Chrysler  engine  plant  at  Detroit. 
There  five  men  working  at  two  machines  were  able  to  turn  out  38 
units  of  a  certain  component  every  hour.  Now  one  man  supervising 
one  automation  can  produce  750  units  every  hour. 
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In  typical  automated  plants  in  the  American  television,  radio  and 
electronics  industries,  robots  are  doing  as  much  in  eighty  seconds  as  a 
human  worker  previously  took  an  eight-hour  day  to  complete.  Enor- 
mous strides  have  been  made  in  automation  in  these  industries,  so 
that  receiving  sets  are  being  turned  out  entirely  untouched  by  human 
hands.  Circuits  of  radio  sets  no  longer  consist  of  a  maze  of  soldered 
wires;  they  are  'printed'  on  sheets  of  paper,  on  which  the  components 
are  then  assembled. 

One  interesting  example  of  the  miracles  of  automation  opens  up 
a  shattering  new  field  in  the  battle  between  the  dictator  and  the  in- 
dividual. Recording  machines  can  memorize  the  tones  of  any  human 
voice,  and  then  piece  together  those  tones  in  entirely  new  sequences. 
Thus  they  can  now  create  Caruso  singing  'White  Christmas,'  which 
was  composed  20  years  after  his  death.  Thus  too  those  robots  could 
produce  lifelike  recordings  of  you  and  me  saying  words  which  we 
never  uttered.  This  opens  a  fertile  field  for  witch  himts  and  brain- 
washing. 

Economists  estimate  that  leading  American  industries  will  be 
fully  automated  within  ten  years  at  a  cost  of  only  six  billion  dollars, 
yet  replacing  four  out  of  five  workers  by  robot  machinery. 

American  labor  leaders  are  therefore  planning  steps  to  handle 
what  might  lead  to  a  crisis  if  unplanned.  Relocation  of  labor  is  the 
obvious  major  step,  and  a  huge  opening  awaits  those  who  will  learn 
to  design,  build,  tool,  sell  and  service  the  robots. 

The  vastly  increased  per  capita  production  will  enable  wages  to 
be  raised,  and  hence  living  standards  to  be  improved.  The  working 
week  will  be  reduced  to  30  hours  within  10  years.  This  in  turn  will 
enable  all  workers  to  enjoy  a  fuller  private  life.  Johnny  Canuck's 
working  conditions  too  will  at  last  catch  up  with  those  of  his  wife  in 
her  gadget-operated  house. 

Walter  Reuther  predicts  that  robots  will  fill  man's  basic  material 
needs,  thus  freeing  enough  time  for  man's  full  development  in  the 
social,  cultural  and  spiritual  fields,  which  constitute  the  real  mean- 
ing of  life. 

This  change,  probably  reaching  across  Canada  only  a  year  or  two 
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after  it  blankets  the  States,  will  bring  immense  changes  in  all  our 
lives.  I  foresee  the  shortened  work  week  bringing  an  immense  in- 
crease in  hobbies.  It  will,  I  suppose,  bring  unprecedented  prosperity 
to  the  pedlars  of  liquor  and  hence  a  bloody  orgy  on  the  highways.  It 
v/ill  fill  every  home  with  gadgets  in  profusion,  and  hence  cause  a  rash 
of  home  holocausts  until  we  all  get  rewired  to  carry  the  increased  load. 
If  we  knew  more  about  the  coming  change,  we  would  already  be 
replanning  and  redesigning  our  ways  to  meet  the  automated  life.  But 
in  this  respect,  lacking  a  positive  lead  by  government,  management 
and  labor,  the  country  seems  to  be  dismally  failing  to  look  forward. 

— ^Patrick  Nicholson  in  Vancouver  Herald 


Auta4natia^  and  Pn.04naiia4t 

TVyrONTREAL. — ^The  current  furore  over  automation — a  word  which 
•*■  ■*■  nearly  everyone  uses  and  hardly  anyone  understands — is  the 
result  of  publicity,  Dr.  J.  J.  Brown,  Montreal  consulting  engineer,  said 
in  a  breezy  paper  on  a  complicated  subject  delivered  to  the  Engineer- 
ing Institute  of  Canada. 

In  1945,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  ever5rthing  required 
for  rapid  development  in  automation  was  available — technicians  and 
engineers  intimately  famihar  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  auto- 
matic control,  analogue  computers,  electronic  controls  and  a  thous- 
and other  equipments  refined  to  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

If  everything  was  available.  Dr.  Brown  asked,  why  didn't  we 
hear  about  automation  in  1945  instead  of  1955  ? 

The  missing  element,  he  stated,  was  public  relations — ^the  techni- 
cal people  didn't  care  what  the  public  thought  and  the  public  ignored 
their  work.  Report  after  report  was  written  but  few  paid  any  atten- 
tion. 

In  1950,  however,  John  Diebold,  the  leader  of  a  Harvard  Univer- 
sity study,  'combined  the  necessary  engineering  skills  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  value  and  use  of  publicity.* 
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'His  group,'  said  Dr.  Brown,  'wrote  a  report  which  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  those  of  its  predecessors  —  in  fact  there  was 
nothing  new  to  say.  But  the  report  was  promoted  with  remarkable 
slvill,  using  all  the  most  advanced  techniques  of  publicity,  public  re- 
lations and  management  consulting. 

'One  thing  needed  was  a  catchword  that  would  sum  up  the  whole 
matter.  In  answer  came  the  word  "automation" — a  horrendous  mix- 
ture of  Greek  and  Latin  roots.  But  whatever  the  philologically  sensi- 
tive may  think  of  the  word,  it  did  the  job. 

'Pushed  as  "the  latest  product  of  American  ingenuity"  by  the  pub- 
licity departments  of  the  great  automobile  companies,  by  1955  the 
word  was  on  everyone's  lips,  and  automation  became  what  the  gen- 
eral semantics  people  call  "an  OK  word." 

'Today,  when  speaking  on  automation,  you  enjoy  the  business- 
man's confidence  and  are  no  longer  under  the  suspicion  of  being  an 
impractical  dreamer.' 

Dr.  Brown  said  automation  represented  a  belated  recognition  that 
to  a  large  extent  man  is  out  of  place  in  the  factory  and  should  be  re- 
moved. This  would  make  it  possible  for  men  to  Hve  more  satisfying 
lives  and  also  allow  the  factory  to  become  more  efficient. 

— Canadian  Press 


ONDON. — The  Standard  Motor  Company  strike  at  Coventry  has 
brought  with  sudden  impact  to  the  public  a  subject  which  for 
many  months  has  been  assuming  growing  importance  in  the  minds  of 
British  trade  unions  and  industrialists — ^automation. 

The  replacement  of  the  workman  by  the  robot  machine,  the  use  of 
new  processes  and  methods  by  which  greater  efficiency  is  obtained  and 
output  increased,  has  assumed  such  importance  that  an  all-party  par- 
liamentry  and  industrial  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
Robert  Boothby  has  been  set  up  to  investigate  the  effects  of  automa- 
tion on  the  British  economy  as  'a  matter  of  urgency.' 
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The  committee  includes  three  Labor  M.P.'s,  one  Conservative,  an 
industrialist,  an  economist  and  a  Tory  trade  unionist.  They  have  been 
asked  to  report  within  a  month,  and  what  they  have  to  say  may  then 
be  submitted  to  the  Trades  Union  Council  and  the  Federation  of 
British  Industry. 

The  re  -  equipment  of  the  tractor  plant  of  the  Standard  Motor 
Company  where  they  manufacture  Massey-Harris-Ferguson  tractors 
on  contract,  is  the  first  'automation'  strike  to  hit  Britain.  And  the 
seriousness  of  the  strike  has  prompted  the  government  to  take  action. 

Approximately  3500  Standard  men  will  be  laid  off  during  the 
peak  period  of  re-equipment  of  the  plant — and  the  company  takes  the 
stand  that  it  cannot  accept  the  union  demand  that  these  be  employed 
on  short  time  at  other  work  during  the  transition,  although  the  major- 
ity will  be  re-employed  when  retooling  is  completed. 

But  more  important  than  the  disagreement  about  short  time  is 
the  fear  of  the  robot  which  lies  behind  the  strike  —  the  thought  that 
men,  skilled  and  unskilled,  will  become  redundant  when  their  wofk 
can  be  done  by  the  press-button  and  electronic  brain. 

The  British  factory  worker  does  not  have  the  same  approach  to 
the  automatic  machine  that  is  found  in  the  North  American  workman. 
And  possibly  he  has  not  been  sold  to  the  same  degree  on  the  idea  that 
the  automatic  machine  eventually  produces  for  him  greater  prosper- 
ity and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Thus  into  Britain's  present  industrial  struggle  enters  the  human 
side  of  automation. 

The  situation  at  the  Standard  plant  could  be  duplicated  many 
times  over  in  Britain's  industrial  areas — and  well  it  might  be  as  Bri- 
tish industrialists  increase  automation  on  the  grounds  that  only  by  such 
efficiency  can  the  country  maintain  itself  in  competition  against  Ger- 
many and  North  America,  where  automation  is  at  a  high  level. 

Thus  many  British  workmen  see  the  Coventry  situation  as  one 
which  will  soon  apply  to  them — with  the  dislocation  and  readjustment 
facing  Coventry  workmen  during  the  transition  period  as  their  lot 
in  the  near  future. 

People  dislike  change — ^that  is  a  human  characteristic.    They  do 
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not  like  to  leave  one  job  for  another,  perhaps  in  another  town.  It  is 
not  always  pleasant  nor  easy.  Yet  to  oppose  progress  in  industry  is 
idiotic.  To  decide,  as  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  has  done 
in  Britain,  that  people  displaced  by  automation  must  be  kept  in  work 
until  other  employment  can  be  found  for  them  is  likened  by  British 
industriaUsts  to  King  Canute  bidding  the  tide  to  go  back. 

The  Daily  Mail  points  out  that  other  countries  are  jumping  into 
automation  'with  both  feet.  Some  of  the  robot  machines  at  Coventry 
are  German.  Think  what  that  means!  No  wonder  the  Germans  are 
out-selling  us  in  the  motor-car  markets.' 

Proponents  of  automation  also  point  to  the  fact  that  Russia  on 
January  22  set  up  a  Ministry  of  Automation  and  that  the  Soviets  count 
on  automation  to  achieve  their  aim  to  outstrip  capitalist  countries  in 
production.  — ^Vancouver  Province 


^  MOSCOW. — A  handful  of  men  and  women  controlling  banks  of  glowing  elec- 
tronic tubes,  cathode-ray  tubes  and  a  nightmare  of  wires  in  a  building  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Moscow  are  daily  doing  the  work  of  about  75,000  persons. 

The  machine  which  they  control  is  Russia's  biggest  electronic  brain,  the  'high- 
speed electronic  computer  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  the  Soviet  Union.' 

A  skilled  worker  is  estimated  to  be  capable  of  carrying  out  about  2000  arithmeti- 
cal operations  in  an  eight-hour  shift  of  intensive  work.  The  Soviet  brain  carries  out 
7000  to  8000  such  operations  in  a  second. 

The  computer  has  solved  complicated  problems  of  radio  technology,  logistics  and 
engineering,  compiled  mathematical  tables  of  great  accuracy,  and  produced  an  astro- 
nomical calendar  for  the  orbits  of  several  hundred  minor  planets.  — Reuters 

•^  MENLO  PARK,  Calif. — A  Stanford  Research  Institute  two-man  research  team 
has  arrived  in  France  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  design,  construction  and  operation 
of  a  large  solar  furnace  atop  Mont  Louis  in  the  French  Pyrenees. 

The  Association  for  Applied  Solar  Energy  is  sponsoring  the  project  as  the  open- 
ing phase  of  its  industrial  solar  furnace  program. 

The  association's  plan  is  to  locate  a  large  solar  furnace  on  an  Arizona  site  for 
use  by  United  States  industrial  interests  in  high  temperature  research. 

— Associated  Press 

ii(    VANCOUVER.  —  Automation  has  come  to  the  Eraser  Valley  dairy  industry. 

Cows  roam  at  will  in  a  paved  yard  with  open  sheds.  They  feed  from  a  feeding 
silo  and  a  self-feeding  hayrack.  At  milking  time  a  pipeline  takes  the  milk  direct  from 
the  milking  machines  to  storage  tanks. 

A  refrigerated  truck  takes  the  milk  to  a  plant  where  it  is  automatically  put  up 
in  paper  cartons  or  bottles.  — Canadian  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  jor  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  unth 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

WEIGHING  LIQUIDS  AND  GASES 

continuously  while  they  pass  through 
pipes  is  the  job  of  a  new  instrument 
developed  by  Inertial  Instruments  Inc., 
Santa  Monica.  Its  first  applications  will 
be  on  fuel  lines  of  several  new  jet  planes. 
The  unit  will  replace  conventional  meas- 
uring gear  and  the  complicated  electrical 
systems  used  to  correct  gallonage  read- 
ings. 

A  MACHINE  THAT  KEEPS  AN  EYE 
on  computers  will  be  used  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force's  air  research  and  development 
command.  The  MAID  (Monrobot  Auto- 
matic Internal  Diagnosis),  built  by  Mon- 
roe Calculating  Machine  Co.,  keeps  a 
constant  check  on  parts  and  operations 
of  electronic  computers,  and  signals  fail- 
ures of  vacuum  tubes  or  germanium  dio- 
des. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  FAULT  LOCATOR 
has  been  developed  by  Commonwealth 
Engineering  Co.  of  Ohio  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  The  unit  is  capable  not  only  of 
locating  points  of  breakdown,  but  also 
of  identifying  these  points  before  com- 
ponents fail  or  act  erratically. 

A  PNEUMATIC  CONVEYING  SYS- 
tem  installed  by  Dracco  Corp.  for  a  large 


bakery  handles  in  -  plant  movement  of 
both  flour  and  sugar.  Automatically  con- 
trolled diverter  gates  are  used  to  direct 
materials  into  various  process  bins.  Mate- 
rial received  in  bulk  loaded  cars  is  un- 
loaded  automatically  by  pneumatic 
means. 

TESTING   CONDENSERS  WITHOUT 

removing  them  from  radio  or  television 
sets  is  the  job  of  a  new  'Capacohmeter' 
made  by  Simpson  Electric  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago. The  firm  calls  capacitor  testing 
time  the  serviceman's  number  one  prob- 
lem and  estimates  the  new  instrument 
will  cut  this  time  up  to  75%. 

A  NEW  MACHINE  MADE  BY  GEN- 
eral  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  will  enable  hos- 
pitals to  make  their  own  radioactive  iso- 
topes for  tracking  down  heart  defects  and 
other  diseases.  Though  similar  to  huge 
reactors  in  operating  principles,  the  new 
unit  is  only  83^-feet  in  diameter'. 

CONCRETE  CORE  DRILLING  MA- 

chines  that  feed  the  drill  bits  automati- 
cally by  hydraulic  pressure  have  been 
built  by  Molco  Drilling  Machines  Inc., 
of  Washington,  D.C.  The  unit's  diamond 
faced  bits  can  drill  out  cores  from  one 
inch  to  14  inch  through  reinforced  con- 
crete, tile  and  other  hard  building  mate- 
rials. The  machine,  powered  by  either  a 
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gasoline  or  electric  motor,  can  drill  at 
any  angle. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  WHICH 
balances  flywheels  at  a  rate  of  125  pieces 
per  hour  has  been  designed  by  Micro- 
Poise  Engineering  &  Sales  Co.,  of  De- 
troit. The  machine  locates,  measures  and 
corrects  unbalance  without  an  operator's 
attention. 

THE  FIRST  AUTOMATIC  SEXTANT 
in  history  of  aerial  navigation  has  been 
developed  by  Kollsman  Instrument  Corp., 
Elmhurst,  N.Y.  A  photosensitive  device 
automatically  sights  and  tracks  the  sun 
during  the  day,  and  the  stars  and  planets 
at  night.  The  company  says  that  the  sys- 
tem is  not  thrown  off  by  haze  or  moon- 
light. 

A  NEW  SYNTHETIC  FIBER,  CAL- 

led  Verel,  is  offered  by  Eastman  Chemi- 
cal Products  Inc.,  Kingsport,  Tennessee, 
for  use  in  clothing,  both  alone  and  in 
blends  with  natural  fibers.  Eastman  says 
the  plastic  material,  an  acrylic  compound, 
is  resistant  to  fire  and  chemicals,  soft  to 
touch,  with  shrinkage  controllable.  It  can 
be  processed  on  conventional  textile 
equipment,  dyed  with  conventional  dye- 
stuffs. 

A  PLASTIC  LAMINATE  WITH  PROP- 

erties  particularly  suited  for  automatic 
production  of  electronic  equipment  util- 
izing printed  circuits  has  been  announced 
by  General  Electric  Co.'s  Chemical  & 
Metallurgical  Division,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
The  material  is  a  high  insulation-resis- 
tance phenolic,  paper-base  laminate  which 


permits  close  registration  punching  at 
normal  room  temperatures. 

Dimensional  changes  are  not  encounter- 
ed in  this  material  which  might  other- 
wise be  due  to  a  combination  of  heat  and 
punching  stresses.  This  allows  for  preci- 
sion punching  of  printed  circuits,  facili- 
tating the  use  of  automatic  assembly 
equipment  in  mounting  components. 

THE  CARTON-IMPRINTING  MA- 

chine  pictured  here  automatically  feeds, 
imprints  and  power  stacks  at  the  rate  of 
10,000  pieces  an  hour.  The  manufacturer, 
Pitney-Bowes  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  says 
that  it  is  the  fastest  equipment  in  the 
field. 

The  unit  can  handle  anything  from 
small  envelopes  —  23^  by  2^^  inches— to 
large  cartons — 18  by  18  inches.  It  feeds 
automatically  to  a  printing  dnmi,  which 
applies  the  ink.  In  the  same  operation,  a 
stacker  automatically  handles  the  output. 

Chief  advantages  of  the  device,  says 
the  company,  are  its  speed,  flexibility  and 
simplicity  of  operation.  It  can  be  set  up 
for  changes  in  imprint  and  piece  sizes 
without  the  use  of  tools.  Also,  the  firm 
says  that  it  can  imprint  on  such  mate- 
rials as  heavily  waxed  surfaces. 

THE  FIRST  OFFSET  DUPLICATING 

machine  designed  specifically  for  office 
use,  and  also  the  first  to  operate  auto- 
matically has  been  produced  by  Ditto 
Inc.,  of  Chicago. 

Once  the  machine  is  loaded,  an  opera- 
tor sets  a  regulator  for  the  number  of 
copies  needed,  then  pushes  a  button.  The 
device  turns  itself  on,  paper  rises  into 
feeding  position,  ink  and  moisture  begins 
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to  flow,  and  finished  copies  roll  out  at 
the  rate  of  8000  per  hour. 

The  ofi'set  paper  is  prepared  in  a  stand- 
ard typewriter,  or  with  lithograph  pencil 
or  pen.  When  the  finished  mat  is  snapped 
into  the  machine,  it  is  ready  to  go. 

COMPLETELY  AUTOMATIC  OPER- 
ation  of  its  1800  series  'Shear-Speed'  gear 
shapers,  including  automatic  size  adjust- 
ment to  assure  continuous  operation,  has 
been  announced  by  Michigan  Tool  Co., 
of  Detroit.  The  complete  setup  includes 
automatic  work-  loading  equipment,  a 
washer  for  cleaning  gears  prior  to  inspec- 
tion, and  a  three-way  classifier  and  con- 
trol panel  for  100%  size  inspection  and 
control.  Various  combinations  using  one 
or  more  of  these  components  can  be  sup- 
plied. 

A  LONG  SHELF-LIFE  BATTERY. 
designed  to  deliver  full  power  after 
storage  of  10  years  or  more,  has  been 
developed  by  P.  R.  Mallory  &  Co.  Inc., 
North  Tarrytown,  N.Y.  The  battery  is 
completely  dry  —  does  not  have  any  of 
the  moist  paste  found  in  the  conventional 
dry  cell  —  and  will  not  deteriorate  in 
the  temperature  range  between  -65F  to 
165F. 

DRIVERLESS  TRACTOR  TRAINS 

may  roll  solemnly  through  industrial 
plants  and  shipping  rooms  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  Guide-0-Matic  industrial 
truck,  made  by  Barrett  -  Cravens  Co., 
Northbrook,  111.,  has  an  electronic  'snif- 
fer,' which  follows  signals  given  out  by 
overhead  guide  wire  systems.  A  number 
of  routes  can  be  laid  out,  and  the  truck 
will  follow  the  selected  one. 


MICROFILMED  DRAWINGS  CAN 
be  reproduced  at  the  rate  of  15  a  minute 
with  a  new  Electrofax  enlarger  made  by 
the  Radio  Corp.  of  America.  The  unit 
handles  both  the  new  RCA  punchcard 
microfilm  filing  system  and  standard 
25  millimeter  microfilm  rolls.  The 
machine  uses  a  dry-photographic  process 
and  can  be  preset  to  reproduce  up  to  500 
microfilmed  drawings  in  one  loading, 
with  up  to  24  copies  of  each. 

A  COMPLETELY  AUTOMATIC  PAL- 

let  loading  system  has  been  developed  by 
Lamson  Corp.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  for  the 
plant  where  production  rates  are  moder- 
ate and  where  the  complexity  of  items 
produced  simultaneously  is  at  a  mini- 
mum. The  loader  has  a  capacity  of  about 
20  cartons  a  minute  and  can  be  justified 
at  a  capacity  as  low  as  five  per  minute. 

AUTOMATIC    APPLICATION    OF    A 

controlled,  pre-measured  quantity  of  mist 
lubrication  on  open  gears,  chain,  cams, 
rollers,  eccentrics,  slides  and  ways,  cir- 
cular saws  and  similar  surfaces  is  pro- 
vided by  MistOmatic  spray  control  de- 
veloped by  Lincoln  Engineering  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

A   LOW-PRICED   AUTOPILOT   FOR 

small  airplanes  has  been  developed  by 
Federal  Telephone  &  Radio  Co.,  of  Clif- 
ton, N.J.  The  rugged  unit,  which  is  built 
around  a  gyroscope  and  several  small 
servo-motors,  uses  no  tubes  or  transistors. 

SCAFFOLDING  CONSTRUCTION 
jobs  are  fed  their  materials  through  a 
system  developed  by  Chain  Belt  Co.,  of 
Milwaukee.  A  hopper  car  that  can  carry 
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up  to  1400  pounds  runs  on  a  monorail 
track.  Once  the  clutch  is  engaged,  the 
hopper  takes  off  on  its  own,  stopping 
automatically  at  the  work  site.  The  maker 
says  two  men  can  lay  100  feet  of  track 
in  20  minutes. 

LARGE    SCALE    MAILING    CHORES 

get  done  quickly  with  a  new  system  built 
by  Burroughs  Corp.  On  a  subscription 
list,  for  example,  the  electronic  units  will 
turn  out  address  labels  from  punch  cards 
at  a  rate  of  900  lines  per  minute.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  print  addresses  on  pro- 
motional literature  and  separate  the  cards 
of  subscriptions  up  for  renewal. 

A  MARINE  WEATHER  STATION 
that  automatically  reports  local  weather 
data  by  radio  has  been  developed  by  the 
U.S.  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  The 
unit  is  incorporated  in  a  buoy  which  can 
be  anchored  in  remote  locations  and  left 
unattended  for  periods  up  to  six  months. 
At  regular  intervals  throughout  the  day, 
the  station  broadcasts  in  code  the  air 
temperature,  water  temperature,  baro- 
metric pressure,  and  wind  speed  and 
direction. 

AN  ELECTRONIC  ORDERING  AND 
tabulating  system  has  been  developed  by 
Remington  Rand  for  Jonathan  Logan 
Inc.,  woman's  apparel  manfacturer,  which 


will  slash  as  much  as  two  weeks  from  the 
order  -  production  -  delivery  cycle.  In  the 
showroom,  buyers'  orders  are  recorded  on 
punch  cards,  transcribed  to  manufactur- 
ing tickets,  speeded  to  cutting  rooms.  The 
electronic  system  spots  buying  trends, 
permits  producers  to  concentrate  on  their 
best-sellers  and  to  drop  the  slow-moving 
also-rans. 

AN  ELECTRONIC  SAVINGS-BANK 
system  built  by  the  Teleregister  Corp., 
Stamford,  Conn.,  handles  4  5  0  0  trans- 
actions hourly  and  accommodates  up  to 
250,000  savings  accounts.  The  data-pro- 
cessing system  uses  magnetic  'memory' 
drums  to  control  accounts,  display  un- 
cleared check  conditions,  signal  over- 
drafts, gives  tellers  instantaneous  access 
to  any  account. 

AN  EXPENDITURE  OF  $150,000  ON 
mechanization  has  enabled  Culligan  Inc., 
Northbrook,  111.,  to  reduce  its  work  force 
from  25  men  to  four.  Engaged  in  coating 
the  interiors  of  water-softener  tanks,  nine 
inches  in  diameter  and  44  inches  high,  the 
plant  coats  one  tank  per  minute.  To  make 
possible  this  increase  in  efficiency,  en- 
gineers designed  a  U-shaped  process  line 
made  up  of  conveyors  and  automatic 
transfers.  Operations  include  sand-blast- 
ing, washing,  four  spray  coatings,  inspec- 
tions and  baking. 


^  MONTREAL. — A  Montreal  doctor  has  developed  an  electrical  device  which  may 
become  to  stomach  cancer  what  the  electro-cariograph  is  to  heart  disease — to  a  degree, 
at  least. 

Dr.  Harry  S.  Morton,  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  said  the  machine  'reads' 
the  frequency  of  impulses  in  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  and  records  them  on  a  graph 
in  much  the  same  way  the  elect lo-cardiograph  records  impulses  of  the  heart.  Error 
was  estimated  at  10  per  cent.  — Canadian  Press 
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(Continued  from  Page  20)  meal  analysis  instead  of  the  total- 
Perhaps  the  Economic  Report  picture  analysis  called  for  by 
of  the  President  will  this  year  modern  economics  and  the  dis- 
take  some  cognizance  of  the  over-  turbing  nature  of  current  nation- 
all  pattern,  but  that  is  to  be  wide  economic  trends, 
doubted.  The  chairman  of  the  Although  depressions  are  no 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  longer  considered  inevitable  by 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  most  economists,  the  big-business 
this  report,  is  Arthur  Burns,  a  community  and  business-managed 
rather  severe  critic  of  both  governments  seem  bent  on  per- 
Keynes  and  the  older  Brookings  petuating  those  policies  which  are 
studies.  In  fact,  the  present  coun-  very  likely  to  bring  one  on. 
cil  seems  to  rely  largely  on  piece-  — ^David  Hamilton 

*  SCHENECTADY,  N.Y.  — General  Electric  Company  engineers  developed  a 
machine  with  mechanical  arms  and  hands  to  work  in  radioactive  areas  where  it  would 
be  too  dangerous  for  a  man  to  work. 

The  'electro-hydraulic  manipulator'  has  two  pairs  of  limbs  that  can  be  operated 
from  a  distant  point,  G-E  said. 

General  Electric  said  the  machine  works  this  way: 

The  operator,  at  one  point,  straps  his  own  arms  and  fingers  into  the  mechanical 
arms  and  fingers.  He  then  goes  through  the  desired  arm  and  finger  motions  for  the 
task  at  hand,  such  as  using  a  wrench  or  a  screwdriver  or  pouring  water.  A  similar 
machine,  at  another  point,  duplicates  the  movements.  The  machines  are  connected 
by  wires.  The  operator  can  watch  his  work  via  a  television  hookup. — Associated  Press 

'^  NEW  YORK. — Three  prominent  scientists,  looking  ahead  to  the  21st  century, 
forecast  a  fantastic  machine  civilization  for  the  world  with  only  one  possible  shortage 
— brain  power. 

In  the  next  100  years,  the  optimistic  scientists  say,  man  will  turn  from  his 
ancient — but  dwindling — sources  of  food  and  raw  material.  In  their  place,  he  will 
make  use  of  the  sun,  oceans,  air  and  ordinary  rocks  to  build  and  power  his  machinery 
and  sustain  his  life.  — Associated  Press 

^  PARIS. — An  electronic  stenographer  being  built  here  will  translate  speech  into 
print,  Louis  Challier,  a  French  engineer,  told  the  first  international  automation  con- 
gress. 

The  machine  would  be  widely  used  in  telecommunications  including  news  trans- 
mission in  the  near  future,  he  said.  — Reuters 

'A'  BRISTOL,  Eng. — A  new  'almost  human'  electronic  brain,  which  can  solve  in  50 
hours  a  problem  it  would  take  15  skilled  operators  more  than  a  year  to  answer,  was 
displayed  here  by  Bristol  Aircraft  Co. 

One  problem  it  could  solve — 'a  typical  one'— is  the  flight  path  of  a  guided  missile 
homing  on  a  target.  — Reuters 
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Time  On  Your  Hands 


Advancing  technology  has  established  a  trend  toward  shorter  working 
hours  which  is  making  it  necessary  for  us  to  learn  to  live  with  leisure. 
How  successfully  we  do  this  will  largely  determine  whether  we  ascend 
or  descend  the  ladder  of  human  progress. 


WHAT  will  we  do  with  our 
time?' 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
questions  which  you,  the  citizenry 
of  North  America,  ask  about 
Technocracy.  Your  expressed  con- 
cern is  based  on  the  revelation 
that  the  physical  operation  of  the 
North  American  Tecjinate  will 
require  no  more  than  16  hours 
weekly  of  your  time,  leaving  you 
152  hours  weekly  to  yourself  or 
over  nine-tenths  of  your  time. 
Will  not  so  much  idle  time  en- 
courage  wholesale  mischief? 

Technocrats  learn  almost  in- 
variably after  a  brief  session  with 
those  expressing  such  concern 
that  they  are  worrying  more  about 
about  their  fellow  citizens  than 
about  themselves.  As  for  them- 
selves, they  generally  indicate 
that  they  will  have  enough  to  do 
to  keep  from  being  bored.  They 
point  to  the  many  things  they 
would  like  to  do  today  but  can- 
not because  of  temporal  or  mone- 
tary restrictions.  With  these  out 


of  the  way  they  could  really  start 
living ! 

Before  entering  further  into  the 
matter  of  how  we  will  occupy  our- 
selves in  the  Technate  it  might  be 
well  to  take  into  account  some 
pertinent  considerations.  In  the 
first  place,  Technocracy  is  not 
advocating  that  the  citizen's  work 
week  be  reduced  to  16  hours  and 
that  he  be  given  an  annual  vaca- 
tion period  of  78  consecutive  days. 
Such  an  advocacy  would  merely 
be  the  product  of  wishful  think- 
ing fashioned  out  of  philosophical 
dreams  of  what  would  be  pleas- 
ant. Far  from  this  being  the  case. 
Technocracy  bases  its  prediction 
on  what  is  known  could  be  accom- 
phshed  if  technology  were  em- 
ployed to  its  maximum  efficiency. 
Since  the  First  World  War, 
machine  technology  has  reduced 
the  average  work  week  by  about 
15  hours,  with  recently  installed 
automation  pointing  the  way  to 
much  greater  reductions  in  man- 
power   requirements.    While   this 
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technology  was  developed  for  pur- 
poses of  business  expediency 
rather  than  humanitarian  reas- 
ons, it  nevertheless  established 
the  undirectional  and  irreversible 
trend  toward  shortened  manhour 
needs  which  is  the  theme  of  our 
present  discourse.  Quite  apart 
from  the  disastrous  effect  this 
trend  will  ultimately  wreak  upon 
our  Price  System  economy  we 
must  condition  ourselves  to  the 
necessity  of  learning  what  to  do 
with  our  increasing  spare  time. 
How  successfully  we  do  this  will 
largely  determine  whether  we 
ascend  or  descend  the  ladder  of 
human  progress.  Learning  to  en- 
joy life  will  require  some  directed 
effort. 

What  do  people  want  to  do? 

Under  normal  conditions  the 
average  himian  being  is  quite 
active.  Idleness  can  usually  be 
explained  either  by  some  physical 
infirmity  or  by  environmental  re- 
straints .  .  .  such  as  the  lack  of 
money  which  is  the  most  preval- 
ent Price  System  restriction.  Most 
people  assert  that  if  it  weren't  for 
financial  limitations  they  would 
like  to  travel,  improve  their  edu- 
cation, take  up  some  hobby  which 
requires  expensive  equipment,  or 
develop  their  appreciation  or  cap- 


acity to  perform  certain  branches 
of  the  arts  such  as  music,  drama 
or  painting.  They  like  to  attend 
sports,  engage  in  athletics,  watch 
motion  pictures  and  television, 
and  indulge  in  various  other  acti- 
vities of  more  fleeting  nature,  too, 
but  primarily  their  interests  seem 
to  tend  toward  avenues  of  self- 
improvement. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  very 
popular  yen  for  travel. 

North  Americans  attest  their 
interest  in  the  land  in  which  they 
live  by  travelHng  within  it  as 
much  as  opportunity  permits. 
Every  summer  the  hotels  and 
motels  across  the  Continent  are 
crowded  by  people  wanting  to 
learn  at  first  hand  what  their 
country  looks  like.  For  the  most 
part,  though,  their  perambula- 
tions embrace  territory  well  with- 
in a  thousand  miles  of  their  homes. 

'Say,  Joe,  are  you  taking  that 
cross-Continent  motor  trip  you 
promised  yourself  this  year?' 

Joe  Doakes'  laugh  is  bitter.  *Are 
you  nuts?  You  can't  make  a  trip 
like  that  in  two  weeks,  and  any- 
way I  can't  afford  it  .  .  .  buying  a 
new  home  and  all.' 

Citizen  Doakes'  answer  incor- 
porates the  two  basic  restraints 
imposed  on  most  North  Americans 
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wanting  to  travel  during  their 
vacation.  They  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  money.  There  is  but 
sHght  coincidence  between  what 
they  wish  to  do  and  what  they 
can  do.  Now  consider  Joe's  posi- 
tion in  a  Technate,  presuming  his 
continued  desire  to  travel. 

He  is  having  his  first  annual 
vacation  the  year  after  commenc- 
ing his  20-year  service  contract, 
and  right  off  the  bat  he  gets  78 
consecutive  days.  He  can  really 
make  some  grand  plans  about 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do.  That 
transcontinental  tour?  It's  a  cinch 
at  least  to  make  a  big  start  on  it. 
If  he  doesn't  finish  it  this  year  he 
can  continue  it  next.  Whether  he 
chooses  to  travel  by  train,  bus, 
plane  or  automobile  the  costs  (ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  standard 
energy  units)  would  be  negligible, 
and,  in  the  case  of  local  transpor- 
tation, completely  non-existent, 
for  such  transportation  costs 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  Trans- 
portation Sequence. 

Overnight  accommodations  will 
not  be  the  annoyance  they  so  often 
are  today.  Institution  of  the  Tech- 
nocracy calendar  will  eliminate 
the  peak  loads  which  today  crowd 
recreational  facilities  part  of  the 
time    and    leave    them    virtually 


deserted  otherwise  even  when  cli- 
matic conditions  are  not  a  compli- 
cating factor.  Joe  will  be  able  to 
rely  on  obtaining  high  standard 
accommodations  always,  for  the 
Housing  Sequence  will  assure  a 
constancy  of  such  facilities  in  ade- 
quate quantity  to  supply  needs 
somewhat  above  the  average 
occupancy  rate. 

A  word  about  that  Technoc- 
racy calendar  mentioned  above  .  .  . 

Through  its  use  the  working 
population  would  be  divided  into 
seven  groups,  each  starting  on  a 
different  day  and  having  a  differ- 
ent sequence  of  days  on  and  off 
duty.  That  is  to  say,  if  Group  I 
started  on  Monday  it  would  work 
until  Thursday,  then  have  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  off.  Group 
II  would  start  Tuesday,  work  until 
Friday,  then  be  off  until  Monday. 
Group  III  would  start  Wednesday, 
Group  IV  on  Thursday  and  so  on. 
In  addition,  each  group  would  be 
split  into  enough  shifts  to  cover 
each  full  24-hour  period  .  .  ,  the 
most  usual  division  likely  being 
six  shifts  of  four  hours  each. 
There  would,  of  course,  be  peri- 
odic shift  changes  even  as  there 
are  today  in  most  round  -  the  - 
clock  operations  so  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  each  individual 
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will   work   an   equal   amount   on 
each  shift. 

The  benefits  of  such  scheduling 
are  instantly  apparent.  Much  the 
same  amount  of  activity  would 
go  on  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  with 
every  day  being  a  work  day  for 
four-sevenths  of  the  working 
population  (those  between  25 
and  45  years  of  age)  and  a  day 
off  for  the  other  three-sevenths. 
Whatever  a  person's  interests  he 
would  have  immeasurably  more 
opportunity  for  pursuing  them 
than  he  has  today.  Maybe  he 
would  take  his  three  days  off  to 
get  away  to  that  favorite  Httle 
lake  back  in  the  hills  for  some 
quiet  and  lazy  fishing. 

Another  accrued  benefit  from 
using  the  Technocracy  calendar 
would  be  the  spacing  of  annual 
vacations.  Today,  because  most 
people  want  their  brief  vacation 
periods  (averaging  14  to  21  days) 
during  the  three  summer  months 
when  the  weather  is  most  pleas- 
ant, we  find  billeting  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  jammed  with 
people  trying  to  see  the  most  in 
the  least  time,  while  the  rest  of 
the  year  many  of  the  same  facili- 
ties are  deserted  and  padlocked. 

A  78-day  vacation  span,  plus  the 
removal  of  financial  barriers, 
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would  make  the  Technate  vaca- 
tion schedule  much  more  flexible, 
enabling  it  actually  to  be  spread 
out  over  the  whole  year.  With 
both  plenty  of  time  and  consum- 
ing power  at  his  disposal,  Joe 
Doakes  could  get  away  just  as 
easily  in  the  winter  as  in  the  sum- 
mer. If  he  lived  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Continent  which  is 
subjected  to  ice  and  snow  for  sev- 
eral months  of  the  year,  he  could 
fly  south  and  bask  in  the  sub- 
tropical sunshine  of  those  balmy 
regions  bordering  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  If  he  Uved  down  south 
and  wished  to  escape  the  oppres- 
sively hot  summer  sun  he  could 
arrange  for  annual  leave  at  that 
time  of  year  and  proceed  to  more 
temperate  climes.  He  may  even 
travel  abroad  if  he  wishes  by 
applying  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Sequence  which  will  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the 
countries  he  wishes  to  visit,  and 
will  supply  him  with  the  required 
foreign  funds. 

Many  people,  especially  those 
with  greater  initiative  and  leader- 
ship potentialities,  would  un- 
doubtedly choose  to  devote  much 
of  their  vacation  time  to  increas- 
ing their  functional  abilities  and 
improving  their  chances  of  climb- 
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ing  the  vertical  alignment  ladders 
of  promotion  in  their  respective 
vocations.  Especially  is  this  more 
likely  to  be  the  case  than  is  so 
today,  again  because  of  the  much 
longer  annual  leaves  which  will 
be  granted.  Few  people  care  to 
relinquish  their  brief  two  or  three 
weeks  out  of  52  to  the  serious  side 
of  life,  but  in  the  Technate  they 
could  spend  that  much  time  en- 
joying themselves  and  still  have 
around  two  months  to  concen- 
trate on  self-education.  Moreover, 
there  would  be  no  hamstringing, 
financial  barriers  on  equipment 
or  training  facilities  to  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  adult  education 
courses.  The  only  limitations  im- 
posed would  be  the  extent  of  the 
individual's  biological  ability  to 
absorb  what  was  being  taught.  In 
any  case,  it  is  obvious  that  a  per- 
son could  learn  considerably  more 
about  electrical  engineering  in  60 
or  more  consecutive  days  of  con- 
centrated instruction  than  is  pos- 
sible in  present  day  night  school 
courses  which  last  over  six 
months  usually,  but  only  for  about 
four  hours  per  week. 

For  those  who  simply  wish  to 
enjoy  themselves  during  their 
glorious  78-day  vacations  (or  at 
any  other  off-duty  time)  the  Re- 


creation Sequence  will  be  on  hand 
to  help  them.  Instructors  will  be 
on  hand  to  teach  swimming,  surf- 
boat  riding,  skating,  skiing,  fish- 
ing techniques  or  horseback  rid- 
ing. Just  name  it,  and  if  you  need 
assistance  it  will  be  forthcoming 
from  some  quarter.  Park  areas 
will  be  set  aside  for  outdoor  re- 
creation of  every  description  such 
as  picnics,  hiking  and  mountain- 
eering, with  guides  being  pro- 
vided where  necessary.  Sqenic 
tours  by  highway,  skyway,  water- 
way and  railway  would  be  organ- 
ized throughout  the  Continent  the 
year  around  to  let  North  Ameri- 
cans view  the  magnificence  of  the 
land  in  which  they  live.  Admit- 
tedly, some  of  these  things  are 
available  today,  but  only  on  a 
haphazard,  piecemeal  basis,  and 
largely  as  commercial  enterprises 
primarily  interested  in  scenery 
and  recreation  as  $$$  commodities 
to  be  sold  across  the  counter  than 
as  services  to  be  rendered  to  the 
public. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  Re- 
creation Sequence  would  be  to 
help  people  to  learn  to  live  .  .  . 
a  faculty  which  has  been  largely 
lost  in  the  mad  scramble  to  exist. 
Is  it  not  odd  that  down  through 
the  centuries  man  has  strived  for 
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more  time  to  develop  the  cultural 
side  of  life,  and  now  that  it  is  on 
his  threshold  he  knows  not  what 
to  do  with  it?  Yet  this  legacy  of 
advanced  technology,  this  gift  of 
freedom  from  the  monotony  of 
routine  occupation,  is  completely 
uncompromising  in  its  b  e  n  e  f  i- 
cence,  so  whether  we  like  it  or 
not  we  will  just  have  to  start 
enjoying  life!  The  Recreation 
Sequence  will  help  us  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it.  It  will  help  but  not 
interfere. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
many  bowling  leagues  which  are 
formed  every  Fall  and  operate 
through  the  Winter  and  Spring 
months.  They  are  comprised  of 
employees  of  various  firms  who 
are  competing  on  purely  amateur 
basis  with  employees  of  other 
firms.  Since  the  participants  pay 
considerable  money  for  the  privi- 
lege of  playing  and  get  nothing 
monetarily  in  return,  the  only 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that 
they  are  doing  it  strictly  for  the 
fun  of  it.  The  immense  popularity 
of  this  type  of  recreation  suggests 
that  it  might  be  spread  with  equal 
success  to  other  fields.  By  this 
token  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
Recreation  Sequence  will  encour- 
age   the    formation    of    bowling, 


baseball,  hockey  and  other  game 
teams  within  the  ranks  of  the 
various  functional  sequences  and 
promote  off-duty  inter-sequence 
matches. 

A  tremendous  impetus  to  music, 
literature,  drama  and  art  can  be 
envisioned  with  the  release  of  man 
from  routine  occupation  and  the 
establishment  of  a  stable  econ- 
omy. It  is  no  accident  that  many 
of  the  exponents  of  these  cultur- 
al forms  in  the  past  happened  to 
have  poor  medical  histories.  Be- 
cause they  were  handicapped 
often  by  health  they  were  unable 
to  follow  the  normal  pursuits  of 
men  and  hence  had  time  to  de- 
velop their  artistic  inclinations. 
Release  of  the  whole  populace 
from  hard  work  will  enable  people 
in  vigorous  health  to  imbue  their 
particular  works  with  correspond- 
ing vigor.  Only  the  future  can 
decide  the  result. 

What  will  we  do  with  our  time? 
We  have  outlined  a  few  of  the 
potentialities  of  an  era  of  abund- 
ance and  indicated  some  of  the 
measures  which  will  be  taken  to 
help  us  adapt  to  the  culture  of  a 
Technate.  If  we  cannot  meet  such 
a  welcome  challenge,  do  we  de- 
serve to  survive  as  a  species? 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 
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Automation  and  Labor 


Automation  means  that  man  no  longer  guides  the  machine.  A  new  era 
has  come  in  which  the  machine  has  teamed  up  with  an  electronic 
brain  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  man  on  the  production  line. 
Labor  wants  the  new  industrial  upheaval  to  be  controlled. 


TJIGHT  at  this  moment  there 
^^  are  slightly  under  3  million 
unemployed  in  the  United  States, 
just  about  twice  what  the  'irre- 
ducible minimum'  of  unemploy- 
ment is  supposed  to  be. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that 
much  of  this  unemployment  can 
be  traced  to  increased  production, 
and  that  the  increased  production 
can,  in  turn,  be  traced  to  auto- 
mation. 

This  is  a  problem  of  much 
interest  to  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  because 
so  many  of  the  jobs  done  be 
lAM  members  are  susceptible  to 
automation. 

One  of  the  most  cited  examples 
of  the  new  method  of  production 
is  the  Ford  engine-block  plant 
near  Cleveland.  Here,  more  than 
500  manless  operations  (including 
cutting,  drilling,  boring,  milling, 
and  honing)  are  performed  by 
automatic  controls. 


Reprinted  from  Machinist's  Monthly 
Journal. 
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Even  more  startling  examples 
of  automation  can  be  found  in  the 
electronics  industry:  A  Chicago 
radio  manufacturer  for  example, 
has  reduced  the  number  of  em- 
ployees on  one  assjembly  line, 
which  produces  a  thousand  radios 
a  day,  from  200  employees  to  two. 

These  are  isolated  examples  of 
a  serious  problem  in  our  econ- 
omy: A  constantly  spirahng  pro- 
duction which  requires  fewer  and 
fewer  workers. 

During  1955,  total  national  pro- 
duction rose  11  percent,  but  em- 
ployment rose  only  1  percent. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
production  has  risen  three  times 
as  fast  as  employment. 

Production  reached  an  all-time 
time  high  in  May  of  last  year. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Index,  the 
Government's  method  of  compar- 
ing production  to  other  years, 
was  140.  The  previous  high  was 
139  in  May  of  1953,  two  years 
earlier. 

However,   1,700,000  fewer  pro- 
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duction  workers  were  needed  to 
set  the  1955  record  than  were 
needed  to  set  the  one  in  1953. 
And,  when  we  say  'production 
workers'  we  do  not  mean  all  the 
workers  in  the  country,  but  only 
the  12  to  13  million  who  actually 
do  production  work. 

But  don't  get  the  idea  that  this 
new  revolution  is  confined  to  the 
shop;  the  white  collar  men  and 
women  in  the  front  office  are  also 
being  hit.  An  insurance  companj/, 
for  example,  now  prepares  a  re- 
port in  12  hours  which  used  to 
take  1800;  the  Univac  machine 
can  figure  out  payrolls,  write 
checks,  and  stick  them  in  envel- 
opes for  mailing  in  less  time  than 
most  of  the  girls  who  used  to  do 
the  work  spent  on  coffee  breaks. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the 
things  automation  is  doing,  but 
just  what  does  automation  mean? 

Some  tell  us  that  it  is  nothing 
new,  that  is  is  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
in  which  man  tamed  the  machine 
to  work  for  him. 

Automation  is  more  than  that 
because  machines  are  controlled 
by  other  machines,  rather  than  by 
men. 

The  controlling  may  be  done 
by   impulses   from    punch   cards. 


electronic  tapes,  or  other  auto- 
matic devices  such  as  the  ther- 
mostat which  turns  your  furnace 
on  and  off  at  home. 

But,  however  it  is  done,  it  all 
adds  up  to  the  fact  that  a  man  no 
longer  guides  the  machine.  We 
have  entered  a  new  era  in  which 
the  machine  has  teamed  up  with 
an  electronic  brain  to  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  man  on  the 
production  line. 

All  that  sounds  pretty  drastic 
— and  it  can  be  unless  something 
is  done  to  control  this  new  indus- 
trial upheaval  through  which  we 
a^e  passing. 

Experts  predict  that  soon  one 
m_an  will  be  able  to  do  the  work 
of  five  in  most  routine  jobs;  the 
experts  don't  say  what  is  to  hap- 
pen to  the  other  four.  They  talk 
glibly  of  'temporary  dislocations' 
and  claim  everything  will 
straighten  itself  out  because  more 
men  will  be  needed  to  make  the 
new  automatic  machinery. 

Therein,  we  think,  lies  a  trap 
into  which  we  may  all  fall  if  we 
are  not  careful.  The  truth  is  that 
most  of  the  new  machinery  is 
produced  by  the  electronics  in- 
dustry which  is  probably  the 
most  highly  automated  industry 
of  all. 
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We  can't  go  along  with  the  ex- 
perts. Like  all  the  progress  made 
by  workers  in  the  past,  any  new 
progress  must  be  fought  for.  We 
can  expect  nothing  handed  to  us 
on  the  proverbial  silver  platter. 

Organized  workers  can,  of 
course,  seek  to  control  the  effects 
of  automation  through  their 
unions,  but  there  is  more  to  the 
problem  than  that. 

The  Government  must  also 
take  steps  to  establish  higher 
minimum  wages,  higher  un- 
employment benefits,  and  better 
social  security.  Possibly  a  short- 
er work-week  and  a  lower  retire- 
ment age  must  be  considered. 

The  educational  leaders  of  our 
country  must  plan  to  train  people 
for  the  new  leisure.  When  a  man 
spends  a  lifetime  standing  in  front 
of  a  machine  it  is  a  jolt  to  sudden- 
ly be  put  on  his  own.  Humans  are 
slaves  to  routine,  and  no  matter 
how  much  they  complain  about  it 
they  are  lost  if  they  do  not  have 


it,   unless   they   are   educated  to 
seek   enjoyment   in  wider  fields. 

Trade  union  leaders  must  step 
in  at  the  beginning  of  this  indus- 
trial revolution  and  see  that  the 
working  man  gets  his  share  of 
progress. 

Higher  wages,  shorter  hours 
come  naturally  to  mind,  but  the 
problems  which  will  be  estab- 
lished by  automation  will  not  be 
wrapped  up  easily  in  a  few  short 
words. 

Because  of  higher  skills,  more 
complicated  methods  of  payment 
will  probably  come  into  being; 
training  and  retraining  on  the 
job  will  be  of  much  importance, 
as  will  seniority  protection. 

In  short,  labor  is  for  advance- 
ment, but  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  working  man  or  woman; 
we're  all  set  to  go  along  with  the 
new  age  of  automatic  controls, 
but  we  want  a  few  push-buttons 
on  our  side,  too. 

—  William  V.  Dameron 


*  INDIANAPOLIS.— The  Firestone  Rubber  Co.  has  displayed  a  gas  turbine  car 
which  will  reach  140  miles  an  hour  in  five  seconds  from  a  standing  start.  It  is  power- 
ed by  a  125-pound  engine  slightly  larger  than  a  Texan's  hat. 

Firestone  needs  the  car  to  test  race  car  tires  at  high  speed.  However,  it  is  not 
able  now  to  sustain  high  speeds.  — Associated  Press 

i^  THE  GREAT  REVOLUTION  in  the  world  today  is  the  industrial,  scientific, 
technological  and  managerial  revolution  spreading  to  the  most  backward  areas. 

— Dorothy  Thompson 
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Planning  for  Leisnre 


//  the  welfare  of  all  our  people  is  the  goal  civilization  strives  for,  and 
if  we  have  the  physical  requirements  to  ensure  that  welfare,  then  it 
is  time  we  changed  our  modus  operandi  and  instituted  a  Continental 
program  which  embraces  all  the  aspects  of  healthful  living. 


H  S  more  and  more  of  the  pop- 
•^^  ulation  of  North  America  find 
it  necessary  to  adjust  to  shorter 
work  weeks  and  longer  annual 
vacations,  the  problem  increas- 
ingly becomes  that  of  occupying 
one's  self  in  interesting  pursuits, 
rather  than  trying  to  find  the  time 
for  a  longed-for  adventure  in  liv- 
ing. The  result  over  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  to  tax  recreation- 
al facilities  to  the  limit,  where  in 
former  years  it  was  a  problem  to 
draw  enough  crowds  to  make  such 
ventures  pay  off.  We  have  seen  the 
beginning  and  rapid  growth  of 
drive-in  movies,  the  increase  in 
amusement  parks,  and  the  addi- 
tion to  already  established  ones  of 
newer,  more  fascinating  and  thrill- 
producing  types  of  entertainment 
gimmicks. 

The  big  thrill  for  earlier  gen- 
erations, in  their  rural,  slow  mov- 
ing and  mundane  environment, 
was  the  arrival  of  the  circus,  or 
something  now  gone  from  the 
American  scene,  the  famous 
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Chautauqua  Shows  which  toured 
the  country  and  set  up  their 
gigantic  tents  in  any  community 
which  would  guarantee  a  satis- 
factory financial  return. 

Now,  as  more  of  us  live  in  or 
near  large  cities  or  heavily  pop- 
ulated centres,  the  yen  is  to  get 
out  into  the  country,  the  forest 
or  among  the  mountain  peaks.  To 
enjoy,  for  that  all  too  short  vaca- 
tion, a  little  of  the  simple  life  our 
ancestors  took  for  granted.  As  our 
population  steadily  increases  and 
as  the  standard  of  living  in  North 
America  has  also  improved  over 
the  years,  the  growing  ability  to 
fulfill  that  wish  is  making  holiday 
travel  a  worsening  headache  year 
by  year. 

Under  this  'free  enterprise'  eco- 
nomy we  have  in  North  America 
anything,  be  it  production,  distri- 
bution, recreational  or  education- 
al, that  will  promise  a  profit  to  the 
operator  is  promoted  to  the  limit. 
If  it  proves  particularly  popular 
and  therefore  shows  a  better  than 
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average  business  possibility,  more 
and  more  businessmen  jump  into 
it  and  there  is  assured  for  the 
pubHc  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
goods  or  services.  Amusement 
parks,  rides  of  all  kinds,  for  adults 
and  children  alike,  boat  trips,  fish- 
ing or  hunting  trips  out  into  the 
wilds  of  the  forest,  or  just  scenic 
tours.  They  are  there,  for  a  price, 
and  the  price  of  the  more  appeal- 
ing kind  of  enjoyment  is  as  high 
as  the  mountain  peaks  themselves. 
It  is  commonplace  for  a  New  York 
businessman  to  pay  one  thousand 
dollars  for  a  moose  hunting  foray, 
his  transportation  to  and  from  the 
camp  being  extra. 

There  is  another  group,  how- 
ever, the  remaining  approximately 
99  percent  of  the  population  who 
cannot  afford  such  trips.  Many 
cannot  even  afford  to  take  their 
family  to  an  amusement  park,  but 
still  need  some  kind  of  change 
from  the  routine  of  everyday  liv- 
ing. For  their  needs  there  then  re- 
main the  public  parks,  the  na- 
tional parks  with  picnic  facilities, 
and  just  a  trip  'out  into  the  coun- 
try' for  a  day's  outing.  But  be- 
cause we  have  a  *free  enterprise' 
Price  System  economy  and  be- 
cause there  is  no  profit  to  be  made 
in  such  ventures  as  public  parks. 


they  are  in  the  position  of  the 
neglected  step  -  child.  No  one  is 
concerned  with  their  growth  and 
welfare,  and  they  deteriorate  ra- 
ther than  improve  with  the  years. 

If  we  examine  the  Continent  of 
North  America  we  can  see  that 
we  have  at  our  command  the  j 
world's  most  beautiful,  diversified  ^ 
and  enjoyable  playground.  Moun- 
tains and  foothills,  seashores  and 
interior  plains,  rivers,  lakes  and 
streams  galore.  We  can  be  skiing 
on  the  mountain  peaks  while  at 
the  same  time,  only  a  few  miles 
away,  others  are  sunning  them- 
selves on  the  seashore. 

But  what  we  visualize,  and  the 
actual  conditions  which  prevail, 
are  rather  at  variance  with  one 
another,  as  anyone  who  has  decid- 
ed to  take  advantage  of  such  facil- 
ities realizes  only  too  well.  For  if 
one  finally  negotiates  safely  the 
nightmare  of  traffic  on  one  of  our 
highways  or  main  thoroughfares 
leading  to  a  recreational  center, 
they  find  the  park  or  playground 
a  milling  mass  of  humanity.  They 
stand  in  line  for  the  doubtful  priv- 
ilege of  buying  an  ice  cream  cone, 
or  on  tiptoe  attempts  to  see  over 
the  head  of  someone  taller  than 
themselves,  to  watch  the  antics  of 
a  pen  of  monkeys  who  no  doubt 
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are  highly  amused  themselves  by 
the  crazy  carryings-on  of  humans. 
The  children  are  fighting  to  get  a 
turn  at  the  inadequate  supply  of 
swings  and  teeter-totters,  while 
their  parents  linger  nearby,  hop- 
ing someone  will  leave  a  bench  so 
they  can  sit  down  for  a  while. 
Wherever  you  go,  it  is  a  scene  of 
too  many  people  and  too  little 
space  for  their  freedom  of  action. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  problem.  The  first 
consideration  at  the  present  time 
is  the  ever  -  present  one  of  cost. 
Adequate  parks  and  the  develop- 
ment of  recreational  areas  are 
dependent  upon  government  funds 
which  are  always  inadequate,  and 
of  course  to  the  whims  of  politi- 
cians, political  parties  and  pres- 
sure groups  in  government. 

In  long  term  trends,  thinking 
of  the  future  of  our  Continent  and 
our  people  for  many  years  to 
come,  there  is  a  more  pertinent 
and  serious  consideration.  That 
is  the  necessity  of  assuring  that 
there  will  be  suitable  areas  left 
to  develop  in  the  years  ahead.  For 
'free  enterprise'  is  concerned  with 
that  thing  known  as  profit,  and  a 
large  corporation  is  thinking  con- 
stantly in  terms  of  expansion,  as 
a  means  of  putting  its  already 
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earned  profits  to  work  making 
more  profits  to  show  on  the  ledg- 
er. 

Today  on  this  Continent  the  big- 
gest corporations  are  the  logging 
interests,  the  petroleum  and  min- 
ing interests  and  the  producers  of 
power,  mainly  water  power.  In 
order  to  expand  and  keep  their 
money  working  for  them  it  is  nec- 
essary constantly  to  find  new 
sources  of  raw  material,  or  new 
sources  of  energy  to  turn  the  raw 
materials  into  consumer  goods.  It 
is  only  two  generations  ago  that 
the  mighty  stands  of  forest  giants 
grew  down  to  the  waters  edge 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  hand 
loggers  dropped  the  huge  trees 
directly  into  salt  water,  to  be 
rafted  to  the  closest  mill.  At  that 
time  the  whole  interior  of  the  Pa- 
cific area  was  a  virgin  forest,  un- 
sullied by  human  acquisitiveness, 
and  because  of  the  sparse  popula- 
tion and  lack  of  access  roads  or 
trails  it  remained  almost  unknown 
to  most  people. 

As  a  greater  demand  and  more 
efficient  means  of  production  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  to  accelerate 
the  cutting  of  timber,  the  drilling 
for  oil  and  the  burrowing  for 
metals,  the  face  of  this  beautiful 
playground  of  North  America  has 
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become  marred  more  and  more, 
and  left  an  unsightly  mess,  unfit 
for  either  human  or  animal. 

We  are  not  saying  that  the  ex- 
pansion has  been  a  mistake,  that 
our  technological  operation  should 
be  allowed  to  suffer  for  fear  of 
destroying  a  pleasure  spot.  Quite 
the  contrary,  Technocracy  has 
been  the  first  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  high  standard  of  living  we  en- 
joy, in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  because  of  technology, 
and  the  use  of  our  vast  mineral 
wealth  and  sources  of  extraneous 
energy. 

We  do  want  to  make  it  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  haphaz- 
ard gluttonous  grabbing  off  of  any 
of  the  public  domain  by  business 
interests  for  the  sake  of  profit 
must  soon  stop.  Although  *free  en- 
terprise' has  been  doing  its  ut- 
most to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  idea  that  anything  sug- 
gestive of  a  planned  economy  is 
'creeping  socialism'  and  therefore 
reminiscent  of  a  slave  state,  busi- 
nessmen individually  are  more 
and  more  coming  to  the  realization 
that  some  kind  of  a  planned  eco- 
nomy is  a  necessity. 

Of  course,  their  idea  of  a  plan- 
ned economy  is  some  scheme 
whereby  the  government  guaran- 


tees business  the  right  to  walk  in- 
to anything  as  long  as  a  profit  can 
be  made,  but  is  ready  to  subsi- 
dize them  when  the  going  is 
rough,  financially  speaking.  The 
proper  plan,  according  to  corpor- 
ate enterprise,  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  hand  over  a  slice  of  the 
public  domain  in  the  way  of  vir- 
gin forest,  mineral  rights  or  water 
rights,  to  supply  the  funds  for  the 
building  of  a  power  dam,  pipe 
line  or  access  road,  and  then  guar- 
antee the  business  interests  a 
price  for  the  finished  product 
which  will  ensure  them  what  they 
consider  a  sufficient  profit  on  their 
'risk.' 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  that  we 
must  very  soon  make  up  our 
minds  what  it  is  we  want  to  at- 
tain here  in  North  America. 
Whether  it  is  the  wellbeing  of  all 
North  Americans  or  whether  we 
are  prepared  to  squander  our 
natural  resources,  deface  the 
physical  face  of  the  area  and  ruin 
the  health  of  our  people  in  order 
to  maintain  a  business  structure 
which  at  the  best  can  serve  a 
small  fraction  of  the  population. 
If  the  latter  is  our  objective,  we 
can  say  then  that  success  has  been 
ours — up  to  the  present  time.  But 
the  insufficiency  of  our  natural  re- 
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sources  and  the  ability  to  acceler- 
ate the  rate  of  production  fast 
enough  to  show  a  profit  are  rap- 
idly making  even  that  narrow  ob- 
jective more  and  more  impossible. 

If  the  welfare  of  all  our  people 
is  the  goal  civilization  strives  for, 
and  if  we  on  the  Continent  of 
North  America  have  the  physical 
requirements  to  ensure  that  wel- 
fare, then  it  is  time  we  changed 
our  modus  operandi  and  institut- 
ed a  Continental  plan  of  action 
which  will  embrace  all  the  aspects 
of  healthful  living.  As  it  is,  we 
build,  expand,  produce  or  create 
on  the  basis  of  what  will  benefit 
an  individual,  group  or  district. 
Often  the  finally  chosen  method 
of  utilizing  resources  or  construc- 
ting public  works  is  decided  by 
politicians  in  government  because 
of  pressure  put  on  them  by  cor- 
porate enterprise.  The  result  to 
attained  then  is  not  what  it  will 
do  for  the  people,  but  the  profit 
it  will  make  for  the  corporation, 
group,  or  even  for  government  it- 
self. 

An  example  of  how  corporate 
enterprise  is  willing  to  subvert 
public  interest  to  ensure  expand- 
ed profits  for  itself  is  the  constant 
battle  between  conservation 
groups  and  the  timber  interests. 


We  know  there  is  much  valuable 
saw  timber  in  our  national  parks, 
and  we  know  there  are  areas  still 
untouched  by  the  saw  which  con- 
servationists would  like  to  have 
set  aside  for  public  pleasure.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  much  of  our  lum- 
ber is  going  overseas,  and  even 
though  we  are  now  producing 
enough  timber  products  to  make 
the  marketing  of  them  a  problem, 
the  timber  interests  are  constant- 
ly trying  to  sneak  into  valuable 
stands  which  should  be  left  un- 
touched as  park  areas.  Because  of 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  pulp  in- 
dustry and  because  it  can  utilize 
small,  formerly  unmerchantable 
timber  we  now  find  the  pulp  and 
paper  branch  of  the  timber  indus- 
try willing  to  denude  tremendous 
areas  right  down  to  the  bare  roots, 
leaving  the  hillsides  a  barren 
waste  where  erosion  adds  to  the 
defacement  of  our  Continent  and 
the  attendant  floods  create  still 
further  havoc. 

The  timber  interests  are  not  the 
only  offenders,  of  course,  and  we 
find  the  groups  who  are  financially 
interested  in  petroleum  products 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  more 
fields  to  convert  into  tangled  mas- 
ses of  derricks,  pipe  lines,  oil 
sumps  and  gas  flares.  The  finest  of 
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farm  land  or  the  greenest  of  for- 
ests, they  are  expendable  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned.  , 

Today,  especially  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  one  of  the  biggest  industries 
is  the  production  and  transmission 
of  hydro-electric  energy.  To  oper- 
ate our  expanding  high-  energy 
economy,  it  is  vital  we  have  elec- 
trical power  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties. On  the  Pacific  coast,  because 
of  the  high  mountains  with  their 
heavy  coating  of  winter  snow, 
sites  for  hydro-electric  dams  are 
fairly  numerous.  Those  who  are 
in  the  business  of  selling  electri- 
cal energy  are  constantly  seeking 
nev/  sources  of  that  energy.  Again, 
they  look  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  how  it  will  affect  their 
group,  financially  speaking,  not 
how  it  will  serve  the  public,  nor 
how  it  will  fit  in  with  any  overall 
plan.  If  a  proposed  dam  will  flood 
a  recreational  area  or  an  area 
which  could  be  developed  for 
public  enjoyment,  it  is  of  small 
concern  to  them.  The  water  must 
be  dammed  to  generate  power, 
and  as  far  as  they  are  concerned 
the  public  can  be  damned  as  well. 

As  the  increasing  use  of  electri- 
cal energy  makes  automation  pos- 
sible to  a  greater  and  greater  ex- 
tent in  industry,  the  result  is  going 
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to  be  more  people  with  more  time 
on  their  hands.  How  are  we  going 
to  keep  them  healthy,  happy,  and 
out  of  mischief?  Actually  the 
people  themselves  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  adjust  to 
such  changed  conditions  in  the 
last  few  years.  They  have  found  it 
pleasant  to  go  on  an  extended 
vacation.  Some  of  them  pack 
camping  equipment  for  a  sojourn 
by  a  lake.  Others  head  for  the  sea- 
shore, and  a  hardy  thrill-seeking 
few  climb  mountains.  Whatever 
it  is  that  appeals  to  them,  it  is 
more  and  more  becoming  evident 
that  we  must  start  now  with  an 
overall  Continental  plan  to  en- 
sure an  adequate  amount  of  suit- 
able spots  where  they  can  indulge 
their  whims,  and  so  remain  well 
adjusted  individuals,  capable  of 
working  with  the  finely  balanced 
physical  mechanism  of  our  pres- 
ent day  North  American  produc- 
tion techniques. 

As  the  consideration  of  price 
and  profit  constantly  interferes, 
and  through  the  politicians  in  of- 
fice makes  it  possible  to  put  indi- 
vidual interests  before  the  welfare 
of  the  country  and  the  people,  that 
is  t  h  e  first  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come. By  putting  in  operation 
Technocracy's  plan  for  a  non-price 
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society  wherein  it  will  no  longer  sible  to  consider  all  the  aspects  of 

be  necessary  to  operate  for  a  pro-  a  proposed  expansion,  and  it  can 

fit,  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  be  done  in  accordance  with  a  Con- 

the  safeguarding  of  our  Continen-  tinental  plan,  so  as  to  ensure  the 

tal  heritage  will  be  the  main  con-  most  benefit  for  the  most  people, 

sideration.  Then  it  will  be  pos-  —Ed  Broderick 


■^  NEW  YORK. — An  electronic  life-saver  that  gives  artificial  respiration  to  drown- 
ing victims  was  disclosed  here. 

A  glass  wand  applied  to  the  solar  plexus  shoots  in  tiny  electrical  impulses  that 
move  the  diaphragm,  immediately,  steadily,  at  any  desired  rate,  to  control  breath- 
ing. 

This  method,  called  electronic  resuscitation,  promises  usefulness  for  drownings, 
gas  asphyxiations,  severe  asthma  and  other  breathing  difficulties. 

It  was  developed  by  Batrow  Laboratories  Inc.,  of  Branford,  Conn.,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  team  of  physicians  including  Dr.  Frank  Gray  Jr.  of  New  Haven. 

— Associated  Press 

^  VANCOUVER. — Man-made  science  is  bringing  a  science-made  man  to  the  Pacific 
National  Exhibition  this  year. 

The  science-made  man  is  a  giant  robot  that  can  do  anything  a  human  can  do^ 
almost. 

The  robot  (it  answers  to  the  name  Electro)  is  one  of  the  many  new  attractions 
at  the  PNE  opening  August  22. 

Electro  can  walk,  talk  and  answer  questions.  It  is  seven  feet  tall,  weighs  300 
pounds  and  is  accompanied  by  a  robot  dog,  Sparky.  — Vancouver  Province 

lA:  WASHINGTON,  D.C. — A  robot  mid-ocean  weather  station  has  been  developed 
by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards  physicists. 

It  can  be  anchored  in  remote  parts  of  the  sea,  left  unattended  for  as  much  as 
six  months,  and  reports  hourly  the  water  and  air  temperatures,  barometric  pressure, 
wind  speed  and  direction. 

It  automatically  records  this  information  and  transmits  it  by  radio  for  distances 
up  to  800  miles.  — North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 

^  SEATTLE. — Boeing  Airplane  Co.  will  spend  $1,500,000  on  new  facilities  here  for 
a  secret  pilotless  aircraft  project. 

Boeing  officials  confirmed  the  plans  after  issuance  of  a  city  building  permit  for 
remodelling  a  building  to  house  laboratory  and  testing  installations. — Associated  Press 

^  OTTAWA. — Business  failures  in  Canada  numbered  709  in  the  first  quarter,  up 
70%  from  661  in  the  first  quarter  of  1955,  the  bureau  of  statistics  reports. 

Defaulted  liabilities  increased  28%  to  $19,071,000  from  $14,858,000.  Largest  in- 
crease was  119  against  44  in  the  construction  industry.  — Canadian  Press 

i(^  OTTAWA. — The  RCAF  is  studying  closely  the  need  for  automation  in  the  air 
defence  system.  — Canadian  Press 
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TT  IS  England's  'Sleepy  Sussex' 
"■•  no  longer.  Progress  is  catching 
up  with  the  county  of  rolling 
downs.  The  horse  is  on  the  way 
out  there.  Poetry  is  disappearing 
from  the  mellow  uplands.  Taking 
the  place  of  these  is  hard-headed 
and  motor -minded  young  Hodge 
with  his  tractor  and  gang  plow. 
He  is  the  centre  of  attraction  at 
plowing  matches.  So  at  last  old 
Laughton  Agricultural  Society 
has  withdrawn  its  horse-plowing 
championship.  Civilization  with 
its  backfires  and  fumes,  and  gold- 
en idol  of  increased  production 
has  come  to  Sussex. 

And  no  one  will  care  except  a 
few  old  rheumaticky  gaffers  who 
remember  the  brave  days  of  rib- 
bon-flaunting Suffolk  Punches, 
Percherons,  and  Shire  horses 
drawing  on  reserves  of  strength 
from  their  great  hearts  and  strain- 
ing sinews. 

Loss  of  this  rural  simplicity  is 
the  price  we  pay  for  higher  wages, 
imported  food  delicacies,  TV, 
radio  and  hi-fi,  and  entrance 
money  to  cocktail  bars  and  cine- 
mas. 

Men  must  decide  whether  they 
prefer  the  modern  Juggernaut  of 


the  machine  farm  implement 
leaving  a  trail  of  material  pleas- 
ures and  conveniences  in  its  wake. 
Or  the  leisurely  horse-drawn  days 
that  too  often  meant  unsanitary 
cottages,  meagre  rations  of  boiled 
pig  meat  and  turnip  greens,  and 
premature  old  age  and  infirmity. 

It  was  a  time  of  peace,  we  are 
inclined  to  say.  But  it  was  not.  It 
was  a  time  of  security.  But  it  was 
not.  Men  enjoyed  full  content. 
But  they  did  not.  And  you  could 
go  on  for  many  words  disproving 
that  the  memories  we  have  are 
true.  Distance  in  time  has  plant- 
ed a  lie  in  our  minds. 

It  is  rather  the  future  that  looks 
splendid — first  because  of  its  un- 
knowable mystery  and  then  be- 
cause of  the  knowable  trends  of 
science  and  sociology.  Man  out  of 
his  nature  will  bend  his  inventive- 
ness to  the  better  life  someday. 
That  much  is  certain. 

Thus,  while  progress  is  catch- 
ing up  with  the  agricultural  so- 
ciety of  Laughton  in  Sussex,  the 
agricultural  society  may  be  catch- 
ing up  with  progress,  glimpsing 
the  light  of  the  future.  It  is  what 
we  must  all  do  —  or  wallow  in 
melancholia.         — Vancouver  Sun 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

ic  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere- 
lAr  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

ic  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
US.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

ir  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing  ! 

WHO? 

it  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible- 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

ir  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife—  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  — you  are  welcome  hi 
Technocracy. 


TECHmRACY 


Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

—Encyclopedia  Americana 
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No  Fnture  in  Work 


Vancouver  Sun  columnist  Barry  Mather  looks  at  the  'no-man'  actuali- 
ties or  possibilities  of  an  age  of  automation.  He  concludes  that  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  much  of  a  future  for  the  worker,  as  a  worker.  His 
main  future  seems  to  be  as  a  consumer,  as  Technocracy  says. 


Workers  of  the  world  relax  . . . 

My  technocratic  friends  say  that 
98  per  cent  of  the  work  in  North 
America  is  now  done  by  machines. 
Only  2  per  cent  is  done  by  man. 

This  is  hard  to  believe.  I  per- 
sonally find  it  very  hard  to  be- 
lieve, considering  all  the  work  I 
myself  do. 

But  they  claim  it's  true  and 
that  it's  going  to  get  better,  or 
worse,  depending  on  how  you  look 
at  it. 

For  instance,  they  point  out 
that  all  the  electric  light  bulbs 
needed  in  the  United  States  can 
now  be  produced  by  18  robots. 
Each  robot  makes  2,500,000  bulbs 
in  24  hours. 

And  you  take  the  Post  Office 
.  .  .  why,  they  say  the  Canadian 
Post  Office  is  looking  into  the  in- 
stallation of  a  multi-million  dollar 
coast  -  to  -  coast  electronic  postal 
sorting  system — with  one  machine 
doing  the  work  of  200  hand  sort- 
ers. 

Also  they  urge  you  to  look  at 
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the  grocery-business.  The  push- 
button store  is  on  the  way.  A  com- 
pletely electronically  operatec^ 
merchandising  machine  was  dem- 
onstrated last  sunmier  in  New 
York.  The  customer  uses  an  elec- 
tronic key  to  record  her  selections 
.  .  .  and  two  items  a  second  come 
out  of  the  stock  room. 

Toward  a  New  Brink 


Fitzpatrick  ia  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Regard  the  office  worker.  They  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much 

have  a  machine  now  that  can  do,  of  a  future  for  the  worker,  as  a 

in  one  hour,  all  the  clerical  work  worker.   His   main   future   seems 

that   a   staff  of   10   clerks  would  to  be  as  a  consumer.  He  has  to 

take  11  months  to  perform.  keep  using  things  up  to  keep  the 

Think  of  the  bakery  business:  machines  going.  I  mean  somebody 

machines  do  everything — ^mixing,  has  to  do  it.  I  never  yet  saw  a 

shaping,  weighing,  sHcing,  wrap-  machine  buying  a  new  Ford  or 

ping  and  counting  the  loaves.  reading  The  Vancouver  Sun. 

*Look  at  this  .  .  .  look  at  that,'  'Production  for  Use'  was  once  a 

my  technocratic  friends  say  .  .  .  slogan.  Are  we  coming  to  the  day 

'Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  work  when  it'll  be  'Use  for  Production'? 

now  done  by  machines.'  — Barry  Mather  in  Vancouver  Sun 


i^  VANCOUVER,  B.C. — Mankind  faces  extinction  unless  it  finds  effective  means 
to  control  atomic  energy,  population  growth  and  food  distribution,  Dr.  Brock  Chis- 
holm  said  here  recently. 

Speaking  to  the  Vancouver  Health  League,  the  former  chief  of  the  V/orld  Health 
Organization  said  man  is  in  a  situation  comparable  to  that  of  the  dinosaur  on  the 
threshold  of  the  ice  age. 

'Man  could  very  well  disappear  in  the  next  few  years  or  generations  unless  he  is 
a  lot  more  careful.' 

He  said  man  continues  to  talk  of  unlimited  atomic  energy  with  no  known  way 
of  disposing  of  the  poisonous  byproducts. 

The  world's  population,  he  continued,  is  increasing  by  80,000  people  each  day 
or  by  more  than  twice  the  population  of  Canada  each  year  and  most  of  the  increase 
takes  place  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  people  have  not  enough  to  eat. 

He  added  that  the  people  who  have  enough  to  eat  have  found  no  way  of  giving 
away  their  excess  food  without  ruining  their  economy.  — Canadian  Press 

iic  MONTREAL.  —  A  top  Canadian  auto  executive  peered  into  the  engineering 
future  of  his  industry  and  predicted  the  day  will  come  when  cars  will  practically 
drive  themselves,  at  least  on  the  highways. 

R.  W.  Todgham,  president  of  Chrysler  Corp.  of  Canada,  told  the  federation  of 
automobile  dealers  here  that  auto  engineers  are  dreaming  up  cars  equipped  with 
electronic  devices  to  provide  automatic  guidance  around  highway  obstacles,  slow 
down  at  danger  points  and  curves,  and  steer  alone  along  stretches  of  straight  road. 

Engineering  would  follow  the  principles  of  the  present  automatic  pilots  in  air- 
planes, he  said. 

For  the  electronically- driven  car,  an  electro-magnetic  field  strip  laid  along  the 
highway  would  give  protection  in  steering  and  prevent  driver  fatigue  over  long 
stretches  of  montonous  road.  — Canadian  Press 
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Sew  Ige  lor  Senior  Citizens 


Technocracy  fully  appreciates  the  trend  toward  a  greater  proportion 
of  senior  citizens  in  the  population  and  recognizes  the  social  need  for 
their  welfare.  In  the  Technate,  the  older  people  will  be  provided  with 
all  the  physical  facilities  for  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  old  age. 


TTNTIL  this  century,  the  wel- 
^  fare  of  the  older  people  was 
not  considered  much  of  a  social 
problem.  In  the  first  place,  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion survived  to  old  age.  Conse- 
quently, they  did  not  constitute 
an  effective  social  pressure  group. 
Further,  there  was  no  attempt 
made  to  organize  them  into  a  col- 
lective force.  Also,  it  was  tradi- 
tional for  people  to  work  as  long 
as  possible  and,  for  those  who 
could  manage  it,  to  save  enough 
to  outlast  the  needs  of  their  later 
years.  For  those  who  became  des- 
titute, it  was  necessary  to  depend 
on  relatives  for  sustenance  or  to 
journey  over  the  hill  to  the  poor- 
house  to  spend  their  final  years 
in  frugal  and  despised  hopeless- 
ness. 

Thanks  to  science  and  medical 
technology,  the  majority  of  our 
people  now  live  to  and  beyond 
what  is  euphemistically  called 
middle  age.  Already  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  their  numbers 
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are  increasing  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  must  be  reckoned  with 
as  a  political  force.  They  are  citi- 
zens and  they  have  a  vote;  and  no 
political  party  dares  ignore  them 
anymore.  There  have  been  some 
attempts  made  to  deny  the  vote  to 
those  old  people  who  are  not  self- 
supporting;  but  such  efforts  have 
not  been  very  popular. 

At  present,  the  accepted  retire- 
ment age  in  the  United  States  is 
65,  with  some  vague  modifications 
in  case  of  total  disabiUty  and  with 
legal  approval  of  62  as  the  retire- 
ment age  for  certain  categories  of 
women.  It  is  not  to  be  construed 
that  these  people,  on  reaching  re- 
tirement age,  are  automatically 
provided  for  thereafter.  That  is 
merely  the  age  at  which  society 
no  longer  feels  a  moral  responsi- 
bility for  supplying  them  with 
means  of  earning  an  income.  Many 
older  people  are  financially  self- 
sufficient  at  retirement;  others 
have  meager  subsistence  in  the 
form  of  a  pension,  social  security 


benefits,  or  community  relief.  But 
many  find  themselves  out  of  work 
and  with  no  visible  means  of  sup- 
port. 

In  the  United  States,  today, 
there  are  nearly  15,000,000  senior 
citizens;  that  is,  those  over  65 
years  of  age.  And  the  number  is 
increasing  at  a  net  rate  of  well 
over  1000  per  day.  (Actually,  more 
than  3000  per  day  pass  their  65th 
birthday  anniversary,  but  death 
depletes  the  total  of  those  over  65 
by  some  2000  per  day.)  This  is  an 
unprecedented  proportion  of 
senior  citizens;  and  the  sheer 
number  of  them  forces  the  society 
to  recognize  them  as  a  social  force. 
The  numbers  and  proportion  of 
these  elderly  citizens  is  steadily 
increasing,  so  their  influence  and 
effect  on  society  will  grow  rather 
than  diminish.  The  majority  of 
people  now  living  can  expect  to 
survive  beyond  the  age  of  65. 

No  politician  dares  to  neglect 
the  old  folks  in  his  campaign 
promises,  for  they  now  have  a 
vote  of  sufficient  size  that  it  could 
mean  the  difference  between  vic- 
tory and  defeat  for  most  candi- 
dates. Although  they  still  are  not 
organized  i  n  t  o  a  tight  political 
bloc,  the  trend  is  in  that  direction. 
When  they  are  politically  organ- 


ized, their  vote  will  be  as  signifi-  ■' 
cant  as  that  of  organized  labor  or 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  neither  of  M 
which  groups  is  now  neglected  by 
ambitious  politicians  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  However,  the  dispersal 
of  the  old  folks  will  be  more  uni- 
form than  it  is  for  most  groups, 
although  California  and  Florida 
will  have  a  higher  proportion  of 
them  and  the  more  austere  states, 
such  as  those  of  the  northern 
prairies  and  Rocky  Mountains, 
will  suffer  a  heavier  abandonment 
by  those  who  retire. 

In  the  past,  the  lot  of  the  old 
folks  was  economically  depressed, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
security  for  their  later  years. 
Those  who  depended  upon  pen- 
sions, social  assistance,  and  rela- 
tives, as  well  as  those  who  had  to 
continue  scrounging  for  a  living, 
did  not  expect  to  Hve  well.  Sub- 
sistence was  the  most  that  the 
majority  of  them  could  anticipate. 
Now,  the  outlook  for  a  living 
standard  that  is  more  compatible 
with  that  of  the  population  as  a 
whole  is  much  brighter. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Townsend  Old  Age 
Revolving  Pension  Plan  were 
striving  to  get  $200  every  month 
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for  the  old  folks;  and  at  that  time 
it  seemed  like  a  lot  of  money.  In 
fact,  it  was  so  much  that  most  pol- 
iticians ridiculed  it  as  being  pre- 
posterous. About  that  time,  a 
certain  insurance  company  was 
depicting  in  its  ads  a  smiling  mid- 
dle-aged couple  who  had  (so  it 
was  claimed)  demonstrated  suffi- 
cient foresight  to  have  prepared 
some  15  years  previously  to  retire 
on  $100  per  month — by  means  of 
scrimping  on  their  living  and  mak- 
ing premium  payments  to  this 
same  insurance  company.  At  that 
time,  $100  per  month  was  consid- 
ered adequate  for  an  elderly 
couple  to  live  well  and  comfort- 
ably. The  ads  of  that  insurance 
company  now  show  a  similar  smil- 
ing couple  who  have  allegedly  re- 
tired on  an  income  of  $300  per 
month  after  15  years  of  super- 
duper  shelling  out  to  the  com- 
pany; but  the  ads  bUthefuUy 
ignore  the  sorry  plight  of  those 
dear  people  who  took  the  bait  on 
the  $100  per  month  policies  that 
were  then  being  promoted  and 
who,  now  also,  are  reaching  re- 
tirement age.  Perhaps  by  the  time 
the  $300  per  month  hopefuls  get 
around  to  retiring,  the  ads  will  be 
hinting  that  it  takes  $1000  per 
month  income  to  produce  a  smile 


on  your  face.  (Fortunately,  the 
situation  probably  will  be  resolv- 
ed in  another  direction  before 
then.  In  one  way  or  another,  it 
will  have  been  decided  that  all 
senior  citizens  shall  have  an  un- 
earned income  of  gratifying  pro- 
portions for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.) 

The  social  subsidization  of  the 
old  folks  with  a  full  lifetime  in- 
come is  a  frightening  prospect  to 
many  of  our  holders  of  invest- 
ments in  the  status  quo.  They  are 
worried  about  the  social  burden 
that  they  will  have  to  pay  taxes  to 
support;  and  they  voice  the  argu- 
ment that  those  people  who  are 
not  provident  and  lucky  enough 
to  provide  amply  for  their  later 
years  should  not  expect  to  live  as 
well  as  those  living  off  from  'earn- 
ed' incomes.  Another  scheme  con- 
sidered, to  avoid  higher  taxes  on 
investments,  is  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  keeping  the  old  folks 
employed  for  more  years  and, 
thereby,  providing  for  their  own 
keep.  So  there  is  much  conniving 
(called  research)  being  done  and 
much  agitation  being  promoted  in 
behalf  of  gainful  employment  for 
the  old  folks.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  cripples.  The  popular  maga- 
zines frequently  feature  articles  on 
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these  subjects.  The  idea  is  to  re- 
lieve the  society  (particularly  the 
large  investment  holders)  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  our  older  citizens. 

Technological  progression,  tend- 
ing ever  toward  more  automati- 
city,  is  making  the  need  for  hu- 
man employment  less  and  less 
urgent.  The  social  problem  of  the 
future  will  not  be  to  find  employ- 
ment for  people  but  to  provide 
time-c  onsuming  opportunities 
apart  from  employment;  that  is, 
find  non-vocational,  recreational- 
type  activities  for  people.  Hence, 
there  is  no  social  need  at  all  for 
old  people  and  cripples  being 
made  to  feel  that  they  must  earn 
a  living.  The  productivity  of  the 
Continental  area  is  such  that 
these  people  can  all  be  carried 
without  hardship — even  at  less 
cost  than  that  senseless  extrava- 
gance known  as  the  Cold  War.  In 
fact,  the  retirement  age  of  65  is 
altogether  too  high.  It  can  and 
will  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  20 
years,  even  as  Technocracy  advo- 
cated years  and  years  ago.  Those 
who  once  scoffed  at  Technocracy's 
proposal  to  set  the  retirement  age 
at  45  will  yet  Hve  to  be  ardent 
supporters  of  the  same  idea  them- 
selves. 


The  Price  System  customs  of 
the  past  established  certain  pat- 
terns pertaining  to  the  lives  of 
elderly  people;  and  these  early 
patterns  have  only  partly  been 
overcome  at  present.  A  common 
circumstance  of  the  past  was  for 
the  older  generation  to  die  off  at 
a  relatively  young  age.  This  per- 
mitted the  next  generation  to  in- 
herit the  property  and  business 
enterprise  and  to  continue  it  in 
the  family.  Now,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  older  generation  re- 
main alive  so  long  that  the  next 
generation  finds  it  necessary  to  go 
out  and  get  itself  established  in 
a  setup  of  its  own.  Further,  with 
the  rapid  social  change  of  the  past 
several  decades,  the  chances  are 
that  the  younger  generation  would 
not  accept  the  'old-fashioned'  set- 
up of  the  parent  generation  for 
itself,  even  as  a  gift.  Yet  there  re- 
mains a  certain  amount  of  expec- 
tation in  our  social  concepts  that 
the  parents  should  build  up  an 
estate  and  an  enterprise  for  their 
children  to  inherit  and  carry  on. 
As  it  turns  out,  the  children,  when 
they  do  finally  inherit  the  prop- 
erty of  their  parents  (that  is,  if  it 
hasn't  first  been  liquidated  to  pro- 
vide subsistence  for  the  parents' 
declining  years) ,  merely  hasten  to 
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put  it  up  for  sale  on  the  market. 
They  have  no  direct  need  or  use 
for  it  themselves. 

Another  pattern  that  was  esta- 
blished in  the  past  was  that  asso- 
ciated with  the  institution  known 
as  the  county  poorhouse.  This  was 
the  last  refuge  for  many  destitute 
old  folks.  It  was  considered  such 
a  disgrace  and  a  shame  (which, 
indeed,  it  was)  that  there  is  still 
a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
older  people  to  accept  institution- 
alized living,  although,  today,  such 
a  pattern  would  in  many  cases  be 
far  more  convenient  and  suitable 
for  both  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants. There  is  still  the  feel- 
ing that  the  old  folks  should  live 
with  the  families  of  their  children 
if  they  are  not  able  to  maintain  a 
home  of  their  own.  Such  a  prac- 
tice frequently  is,  however,  an  un- 
happy one  for  all  concerned. 

It  also  became  established  that 
people  should  save  and  invest  in 
security  for  their  old  age.  It  was 
a  social  disgrace  for  one  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  others  for  support 
when  one  got  too  old  to  earn  a 
living  any  longer.  (Incidentally, 
the  Price  System  being  what  it  is, 
the  savings  and  investments  that 
older  people  desperately  accum- 
ulated for  their  last  years  became 


a  prime  target  for  all  sorts  of  con- 
fidence men  and  swindlers;  and 
their  loss  probably  helped  to 
shorten  the  lives  of  many  old- 
sters.) The  idea  still  persists  that 
one  has  an  obligation  of  honor  to 
provide  for  his  own  declining 
years;  and  many  feel  that  they  are 
being  untrue  to  their  'better 
selves'  if  they  accept  any  kind  of 
pension  or  support.  This  concept 
is  rapidly  disappearing,  however, 
and  we  can  anticipate  that  it  will 
not  take  long  for  the  old  folks  to 
grasp  the  idea  that  the  world  owes 
them  a  living,  and  a  darned  good 
living  at  that.  They  will  have  15,- 
000,000  votes  which  will  insist 
that  it  is  so. 

However,  the  senior  citizens  as 
a  political  bloc  will  be  as  narrow 
and  selfish  in  their  views  as  are 
the  members  of  any  other  politi- 
cal pressure  group.  Their  strategic 
goals  consist  of,  primarily,  more 
and  bigger  social  benefits  for  the 
old  folks;  and,  secondarily,  an 
earlier  retirement  age.  They  will 
not  attempt  to  coordinate  their 
welfare  with  that  of  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Technocrats  saw  the  trend  to- 
ward abundance  before  it  was  ap- 
parent to  politicians,  editors,  and 
sociologists.  While  these  were  still 
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denouncing  the  demands  of  the 
Townsendites  as  being  excessive 
and  possibly  immoral,  Technoc- 
racy was  criticizing  the  Townsend 
Plan  as  offering  too  little  and 
starting  too  late  in  life.  Now,  even 
the  good  people  do  not  consider 
$200  every  month  as  too  much  for 
an  old  couple;  and,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  the  insurance 
companies  are  talking  in  terms  of 
$300  per  month.  During  the  re- 
cent American  political  campaign, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for 
president,  obviously  playing  for 
the  vote  of  the  oldsters,  advocated 
full  income  for  old  folks  after  re- 
tirement— much  to  the  dismay  of 
the  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  others.  But  the  idea 
is  catching  hold  and  soon  it  will 
be  accepted  as  the  normal  state 
of  affairs. 

When  Technocracy  now  speaks 
of  retirement  at  45  years  of  age 
on  full  income  (which  to  Techno- 
rats  means  a  standard  of  living 
equivalent  to  that  obtainable  to- 
day from  an  income  of  $100  per 
day  per  adult  individual),  it  may 
be  considered  by  others  as  untim- 
ely but  not  utterly  fantastic. 
People  are  no  wiser  now  than  they 
were  thirty  years  ago,  if  as  much, 
but  our  technology  is  more  ad- 


vanced. What  once  required  ex- 
ceptional foresight  to  anticipate  is 
now  almost  obvious.  Of  course,  an 
income  anything  like  $100  per 
day,  except  for  retired  business- 
men of  some  consequence  (or 
their  widows)  is  still  regarded  as 
a  little  too  plush;  and  it  is  still 
unthinkable  for  older  people  who 
are  being  carried  'on  relief  by  the 
society  as  a  whole.  But  then,  $20 
per  day  for  laborers  was  unheard 
of  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  now 
it  is  routine.  The  social  concept  is 
moving  in  the  right  direction;  so, 
we  can  anticipate,  an  income 
equivalent  to  $100  per  day  for 
each  individual,  in  terms  of  to- 
day's purchasing  power,  earned  or 
unearned,  will  one  day  soon  be 
taken  for  granted  as  a  social  heri- 
tage. However,  do  not  look  for  it 
to  be  handed  out  under  the  Price 
System.  Increases  in  personal  in- 
come under  the  Price  System  have 
advanced  as  far  as  they  have  only 
through  the  increased  use  of  tech- 
nology facilitated  by  the  manipula- 
tion of  an  artificial  economy — one 
built  on  deficit  expansion  and 
military  expenditures.  Under 
such  conditions  what  appear  to  be 
large  incomes  are  forced  to  feed 
back  into  the  system  a  sizable 
proportion  of  the  gross,  for  which 
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no  visible  benefit  is  received.  Fur- 
ther, much  of  the  apparent  in- 
crease is  due  merely  to  inflation. 

As  people  progress  in  age,  most 
of  them  require  some  kind  of  care 
and  attention.  Life  is  not  as  easy 
for  them  as  it  was  during  their 
younger  years;  and  for  many  there 
is  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
helplessness.  In  our  present  social 
state,  with  the  emphasis  upon  an- 
archic individualism,  a  helpless 
old  person  is  usually  a  burden 
upon  some  close  relative.  The  so- 
ciety is  not  organized  to  handle 
the  problem  in  any  other  way;  at 
least,  not  in  any  way  that  is  at  all 
pleasant  to  the  older  person  in- 
volved, except  as  he  may  have  the 
wealth  to  purchase  special  serv- 
ices. 

Technocracy  fully  appreciates 
the  present  -  day  trend  toward  a 
greater  proportion  of  senior  citi- 
zens in  the  population  and  recog- 
nizes the  social  need  for  their  wel- 
fare. In  the  Technate,  the  older 
people  will  be  provided  with  all 
the  physical  facilities  for  a  pleas- 
ant and  comfortable  old  age.  As 
citizens  of  this  Continent,  their 
livelihood  shall  come  to  them  as 
a  social  heritage.  It  will  not  have 
to  be  earned. 

As   a   first   consideration,    men 


and  women  will  not  have  to  work 
for  a  living  until  they  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older.  The  regular  re- 
tirement age  will  be  45,  an  age  at 
which  people  are  still  young 
enough  and  have  sufficient  vital- 
ity to  develop  a  personal  interest 
in  some  avocation,  even  if  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  premeditated 
loafing.  As  it  is,  t  o  d  a  y,  many 
people  have  to  give  primary  con- 
sideration to  their  vocation  until 
it  is  too  late  for  them  to  consider 
anything  else,  with  the  result  that, 
when  they  do  finally  retire,  they 
feel  lonesome  and  displaced.  They 
have  not  acquired  any  other  in- 
terest to  occupy  their  attention, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  begin  on  some- 
thing new.  In  Technocracy,  there 
will  be  no  such  sudden  displace- 
ment in  one's  life  at  an  advanced 
age. 

We  need  not  go  into  detail  here 
as  to  what  senior  citizens  will  do 
with  their  time  and  vitality  after 
they  have  contributed  their  quota 
of  service  to  society.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  one  can  become 
interested  in  that  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  finding  something,  but  ra- 
ther, a  matter  of  choosing  from 
among  the  numerous  possibilities. 
Long  before  retirement,  the  aver- 
age person  no  doubt  will  have  al- 
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ready  established  the  interest  pat- 
terns that  will  accompany  him  or 
her  through  life. 

(We  might  suggest  at  this  time 
that,  for  the  retired  people  at 
present  who  find  it  difficult  to 
choose  something  interesting  to  do 
and  occupy  their  time,  there  is  no- 
thing more  suitable  than  joining 
Technocracy  and  helping  prepare 
for  the  New  America.  Technoc- 
racy is  dynamic  and  exciting  as 
an  intellectual  concept;  it  is  time- 
ly, and  it  will  continue  to  become 
more  so;  and  it  provides  activity 
to  fit  the  pace  of  the  individual 
and  offers  him  social  companion- 
ship. If  nothing  else.  Technocracy 
affords  a  contrasting  relief  from 
the  banalities  of  television.) 

As  for  living  conditions,  the 
older  people  in  the  Technate  will 
have  the  best  there  is  to  be  had. 
It  is  probable  that  certain  floors 
in  the  multiple-s  t  o  r  y  dwellings 
will  be  reserved  for  those  who 
prefer  to  be  isolated  from  the 
noise  and  gyrations  of  the  young 
and  very  young.  It  is  probable 
that  these  floors  will  be  near  the 
tops  of  the  buildings  (serviced  by 
automatic  elevators),  where  it 
will  be  more  peaceful  and  where 
the  apartments  and  special  serv- 
ices will  be  adapted  to  the  pat- 


terns and  needs  of  older  people. 
Those  who  are  sickly  or  otherwise 
incapacitated  will  be  located  in 
special  sections  where  more  per- 
sonal attention  is  provided.  These 
sections  will  be  on  a  par  with  the 
best  of  present  day  sanitariums 
which  cater  only  to  the  wealthy. 

With  a  life-long  health  record 
to  consult,  the  technicians  of  the 
health  sequence  will  be  able  to 
measure  and  anticipate  changes  in 
one's  physiology  and  be  able  to 
more  easily  determine  if  anything 
is  abnormal.  Hence,  one  can  ex- 
pect to  enjoy  the  best  in  bodily 
health  and  comfort  that  medical 
science  is  able  to  provide.  The 
same  will  be  true  of  mental  health. 
And  the  part  about  it  that  should 
appeal  most  to  people  living  under 
the  Price  System  is  that  it  will  all 
be  free  to  the  individual  and  be 
available  to  everybody  alike.  We 
can  also  anticipate  that,  as  time 
goes  on  and  science  works  on  the 
problems  of  health,  most  of  the 
disabilities  and  sicknesses  of  older 
people  (as  well  as  of  younger)  will 
be  successfully  overcome.  It  is 
even  probable  that  the  process  of 
aging  itself  will  one  day  be  under- 
stood and  possibly  counteracted. 

We  cannot  promise  that  old  age 
will  become  the  most  pleasant 
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period  of  one's  life;  but  we  can 
predict  that  it  will  not  be  the 
dreaded  specter  that  now  worries 
so  many  of  our  people.  The  un- 
certainty about  the  means  of  live- 
lihood and  personal  care  during 
one's  declining  years  will  be  re- 
moved. The  strain  of  saving  and 
investing  for  the  future  will  be 
banished.  The  dread  of  having  to 
live  with  relatives,  particularly 
those  with  'pestiferous'  younger 
children,  or  of  having  to  accept 
charity  and  answer  the  humiliat- 
ing questions  of  the  welfare  in- 
quisitors, will  be  things  of  the 
past. 

A  new  day  is  dawning  for  the 
senior  citizens  of  North  America; 
and,  for  most  of  us,  it  can  come 
none  too  soon.  But  we  have  to  re- 
mind one  and  all  that  such  steps 
in  social  progress  do  not  c  o m  e 
automatically  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  have  to  be  won  by 
collective  action  of  the  citizenry. 
There  is  no  likelihood  that  the 
organizing  of  a  political  bloc  and 
voting  for  increased  benefits  for 


the  old  folks  will  accomplish  the 
results  that  are  needed  and  want- 
ed. Among  other  uncertainties  to 
be  encountered,  there  is  the  mat- 
ter of  financial  solvency  under  the 
Price  System;  that  is,  the  always 
present  question,  where  is  the 
money  coming  from?  Even  if  the 
money  is  somehow  available, 
what's  to  guarantee  that  the 
money  is  any  good,  with  inflation 
and  such  hazards  ? 

The  answer  is  not  to  be  found 
within  the  Price  System,  but  only 
within  a  functional  social  order 
based  on  science  and  technology. 
It  is  to  be  found  only  within  Tech- 
nocracy. So,  whoever  you  are, 
here  is  your  chance  to  really  do 
a  good  turn  for  the  old  folks, 
which  is  also  a  good  turn  for  your- 
self; for,  remember,  if  you  are  not 
already  one  of  the  old  folks,  you 
will  be  some  day.  Technocracy 
will  have  to  be  fought  for,  and  we 
citizens  of  North  America  will 
have  to  do  the  fighting. 

— Wilton  Ivie,CHQ 


*  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  — An  'atomic  fishing  boat'  that  would  use  the  atom's 
energy  to  lure,  capture  and  refrigerate  or  can  the  fish  is  envisioned  by  a  University 
of  Wisconsin  scientist. 

The  ship's  atomic  reactor,  in  addition  to  propelling  the  ship,  would  furnish 
enough  current  to  electrify  the  water  in  the  area  near  the  vessel — and  thereby  attract 
the  fish  to  a  point  where  they  could  be  pumped  aboard.  — Associated  Press 
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All  or  Nothing 


Any  adequate  design  and  operation  of  the  productive  and  distributive 
processes  which  provide  North  Americans  with  their  basic  require- 
ments must  take  in  the  whole  Continental  area.  All  or  nothing  must 
therefore  be,  and  is,  the  objective  for  Technocracy's  social  blueprint. 


■yHIS  is  election  season.  All  over 
^  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent voters  are  turning  out  in 
their  millions  to  elect  new  local, 
provincial  or  state,  and  national 
governments.  United  States  citi- 
zens have  just  been  treated  to 
their  regular  quadrennial  multi- 
ring  circus  known  as  the  presiden- 
tial campaign.  Fall  seems  the  tra- 
ditional time  of  year  for  the  whole- 
sale expression  of  that  democratic 
privilege  .  .  .  their  right  to  mark 
millions  of  little  pieces  of  paper 
with  pencilled  crosses  symbolic  of 
their  social  ilUteracy. 

For  whom  do  voters  vote  when 
they  enter  the  polling  booths? 
Most  of  them  seldom  know.  Some 
simply  follow  ancestral  tradition, 
staunchly  voting  straight  through 
on  a  certain  political  party's  ticket 
irrespective  of  anything  said  for 
or  against  its  candidates.  Others 
may  consider  themselves  some- 
what more  discriminating.  They 
frequently  cross  party  lines  in 
their   choices   if   they   feel,   from 
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what  the  assorted  platformers  j 
have  told  them,  that  their  person-  ! 
al  positions  will  be  improved  by  I 
so  doing.  They  are  not  concerned 
about  probably  having  had  no 
voice  in  nominating  the  various 
candidates.  It  does  not  seem  to 
bother  them  that  they  likely  never 
even  heard  of  the  candidates  until 
they  were  ballyhooed  long  and 
loudly  by  campaign  speakers. 
When  it  finally  comes  to  voting, 
they  find  that  their  decision  is 
determined  not  by  how  much  they 
know  of  the  candidates  but  by 
how  effectively  the  various  hope- 
ful incumbents  were  praised  or 
denounced.  These  voters  are  bal- 
lot drifters,  switching  their  sup- 
port from  party  to  party  accord- 
ing to  their  mood  of  the  moment. 
It  is  toward  these  people  that  poli- 
ticians direct  their  special  atten- 
tion at  election  time  for  upon  them 
hangs  success  or  failure. 

Politicians  are  nominated  on 
the  strength  of  their  potential 
ability  to  get  their  respective  par- 
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ties  into  office  and  keep  them 
there.  Since  this  demands  a  fair 
degree  of  oratorical  abihty  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  pohti- 
cians  are  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  lawyers  whose  good  command 
of  language  is  part  of  their  stock 
in  trade  of  successful  practice. 

Facile  language,  spoken  or  writ- 
ten, may  be  sufficient  credentials 
for  electing  lawyers  or  other  non- 
functional to  public  office  where 
they  can  enact  new  legislation, 
but  it  does  not  render  them  cap- 
able of  operating  and  coordinating 
the  intricate  physical  equipment 
upon  which  society  depends  for 
its  existence.  This  vital  work  must 
be  left  to  trained  personnel  .  .  . 
scientists,  engineers  and  technol- 
ogists. Yet  elected  politicians 
wield  authority  over  and  inter- 
fere with  the  efficiency  of  these 
key  appointed  men,  while  claim- 
ing credit  for  their  accomplish- 
ments in  the  name  of  the  political 
party  which  happens  to  hold  the 
majority  of  seats  in  the  respective 
government  house. 

It  is  the  paradox  of  our  times. 
The  poUticians  have  the  authority 
but  not  the  ability  to  administer 
the  phenomena  involved  in  t  h  e 
operation  of  our  social  mechanism. 


Those  who  have  the  ability  lack 
the  authority. 

Since  you  are  reading  this  you 
may  already  recognize  the  validity 
of  the  foregoing.  If  this  is  so  and 
if  you  agree  with  what  you  have 
thus  far  read  of  Technocracy,  you 
may  be  asking:  'Why  doesn't  Tech- 
nocracy run  candidates  for  politi- 
cal office?  I  would  like  to  help  the 
program  along,  but  how  can  I  if  I 
don't  get  a  chance  to  express  my 
support  of  it  at  the  polls  ?' 

It  should  be  apparent  from  what 
has  already  been  said  that  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  has  no  respect  for  the 
political  method  or  for  those  who 
engage  in  it.  Quite  apart  from  the 
inability  of  politics  and  finance  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  distri- 
buting North  America's  abun- 
dance, their  combined  stench  is 
becoming  increasingly  nauseating 
to  the  citizens  of  this  Continental 
area.  So  discredited  has  politics 
become  that  even  its  strongest 
proponents  are  aware  of  its  un- 
savouriness,  albeit  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  exploit  its  unsavory 
aspects  for  their  own  ends.  Mean- 
while, many  citizens,  disgusted  by 
the  proceedings,  are  staying  away 
from  the  polls  .  .  .  not  through 
apathy,  but  because  of  their  com- 
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plete  loss  of  faith  in  politics  of  all 
shades. 

Technocracy's  purpose  and  ob- 
jective are  much  too  important  to 
all  North  Americans  for  the 
Organization  to  take  the  chance 
of  being  placed  in  the  same  vili- 
fied category  as  politics.  This 
would  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
its  entering  the  political  arena, 
not  because  of  its  program  which 
would  not  yet  have  been  scrutin- 
ized by  most  of  the  electorate,  but 
simply  because  of  its  association 
with  politics.  The  stakes  involved 
cannot  be  risked  to  such  hazards. 

Technocracy's  design  provides 
for  the  distribution  of  this  Conti- 
nent's abundance  to  all  residents. 
Since  even  the  largest  numerical 
election  on  the  Continent  (U.  S. 
presidential)  involves  less  than 
half  the  land  area,  it  can  be  seen 
that  any  political  involvement 
would  necessitate  a  compromise 
of  the  design  with  still  -  existing 
Price  System  scarcity  controls. 
Such  an  attempted  compromise  of 
abundance  with  scarcity  would 
soon  prove  completely  unwork- 
able. While  politicians  may  make 
promises  which  they  have  no 
power  or  intention  of  keeping,  no 
self-respecting  Technocrat  would 
do  so.  Even  were  a  Member  to  de- 


cide for  some  nebulous  reason  to 
run  for  elective  office  he  could  do 
so  only  after  resigning  from  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  for  the  Organiza- 
tion's overall  strategy  would  not 
permit  such  individual  action. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  no  assump- 
tion of  power  theory. 

It  is  an  educational,  research 
Organization  with  no  aspirations 
other  than  to  see  its  blueprint  of 
social  operation  appHed  to  the 
North  American  problem  for 
which  it  was  designed.  When  this 
is  accomplished  the  Organization's 
work  will  have  been  completed, 
thus  permitting  its  disbanding .  . . 
probably  the  first  organization  in 
history  to  welcome  its  own  de- 
mise. Its  members  will  gain  no  ad- 
vantage in  the  new  priceless  so- 
ciety simply  because  they  were 
Technocrats.  They  will  take  their 
places  beside  their  fellow  citizens 
and  compete  with  them  for  pro- 
motion up  the  ladder  of  function- 
al responsibility  purely  on  the 
basis  of  demonstrated  ability.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise  if  the  social 
blueprint  is  to  be  effectively  insti- 
tuted. 

What  is  this  blueprint  that  Tech- 
nocrats are  always  talking  about? 

Possibly  you  are  thinking  of  the 
conventional  type  of  blueprints 
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you  have  seen  which  guide  con- 
struction men  of  all  categories  in 
building  whatever  happens  to  be 
their  project  for  the  time  being 
...  a  house,  a  skyscraper,  a  power 
dam,  a  ship  or  what  -  have  -  you? 
It  specifies  every  aspect  of  physi- 
cal design  and  materials  to  be 
used  to  complete  a  given  project. 
Technocracy's  blueprint  differs 
from  the  type  with  which  you  are 
familiar  only  quantitatively.  In- 
stead of  being  limited  to  individ- 
ual aspects  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment which  makes  society  run,  it 
takes  the  entire  Continental  oper- 
ation into  account  and  shows  how 
it  must  be  run  to  bring  social 
mechanics  into  conformity  with 
the  rapidly  developing  nature  of 
our  mid-Twentieth  Century  tech- 
nological processes.  Even  as  the 
overall  design  of  an  airplane  in- 
tended to  fly  at  supersonic  speeds 
determines  how  each  of  its  parts 
must  be  constructed,  so  the  inten- 
tion to  establish  in  North  America 
the  highest  standard  of  living  that 
man  has  ever  known  must  be  de- 
termined by  a  Continental  design 
which  will  necessarily  modify  the 
character  of  the  details.  If  this 
seems  a  m  i  t  e  arbitrary  to  you, 
imagine  for  a  moment  what  that 
supersonic   'plane   would  be   like 


if  all  of  its  parts  were  built  separ- 
ately by  individuals  who  had  no 
plans  and  no  ideas  about  the  end 
product  was  to  be.  Bring  all  the 
parts  together  and  assemble  them 
...  if  you  could.  Would  it  fly?  And 
if  it  would  do  you  think  it  would 
fly  faster  than  sound?  Just  how 
far  can  your  imagination  carry 
you,  anyway  ? 

Today's  hodgepodge  society  is 
a  replica  of  the  fantasy  in  which 
you  have  just  been  asked  to  in- 
dulge. If  the  parts  sometimes  fit 
together  it  is  largely  by  accident 
for  they  have  never  been  planned 
as  integral  units  of  a  comprehen- 
sive social  mechanism.  This  lack 
of  planning  ...  or,  at  best,  piece- 
meal planning  .  .  .  has  resulted  in 
much  unnecessary  sickness  and 
suffering,  and  in  a  staggering  toll 
of  untimely  deaths.  Our  highways 
alone  have  accounted  for  more 
people  killed  than  our  combined 
armed  forces  casualties  totalled  in 
the  two  major  wars  occurring 
since  the  invention  of  the  automo- 
bile. Increasing  crime  is  another 
product  of  myopic  Price  System 
operation. 

The  Technocracy  blueprint 
transcends  any  that  has  ever  be- 
fore been  drawn  up.  It  will  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  this  Con- 
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tinent's  vast  resources,  energy 
potential  and  technical  know-how 
to  provide  all  citizens  with  those 
basic  requirements  of  a  physical 
organism  in  human  form  .  .  . 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  .  .  .  for 
the  provisions  of  which  society 
exists  and  is  primarily  respon- 
sible. 

In  fulfilling  this  responsibility 
and  supplying  numerous  ameni- 
ties, the  Technocracy  blueprint  in 
operation  will  permeate  the  entire 
functional  administration.  Where 
today  we  have  individual  plans 
for  houses,  the  blueprint  would 
provide  for  Continental  housing 
far  superior  to  anything  now 
known.  Instead  of  a  mass  of  fam- 
ily-operated farms  there  would  be 
huge  25-mile  square  tracts  of  fer- 
tile land  administered  by  soil 
specialists  and  agrotechnologists. 
Locally-built  highways  would  give 
way  to  an  integrated  Continental 
transportation  system  wherein 
vehicles  and  thoroughfares  were 
specifically  designed  for  each 
other.  In  addition,  the  blueprint 
specifies  implementation  o  f  t  h  e 
non-monetary  Energy  Certificate, 
construction  of  a  Continental  Hy- 
drology, a  functional  calendar,  a 
Continental  defence  system,  and 
many   other  phases  of  operation 


which  are  further  explained  in 
other  literature  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

You  will  have  noted  that  the 
blueprint  is  always  referred  to  as 
applying  to  the  entire  Continent 
rather  than  to  any  one  of  the  sev- 
eral national  political  divisions  of 
which  it  is  comprised.  To  the  na- 
tionally-inclined person  this  may 
seem  an  infringement  of  national 
sovereignties,  but  this  is  only  be- 
cause they  are  blinding  them- 
selves to  the  physical  nature  of 
the  land  area  upon  which  they 
live.  They  refuse  to  recognize  the 
functional  impracticality  of  letting 
lines  drawn  in  wholly  arbitrary 
positions  on  maps  determine  how 
the  land  area  shall  be  administer- 
ed. The  political  divisions  thus 
formed,  both  local  and  national, 
seldom  coincide  with  the  natural 
topographical  divisions  of  moun- 
tains, plains,  lakes  and  rivers 
which  are  the  primary  determin- 
ants of  our  standard  of  living,  pro- 
viding as  they  do  our  resources, 
food  supply  and  power. 

The  North  American  Continent 
is  a  land  mass  whose  physical  con- 
figuration cannot  be  chopped  up 
like  pieces  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  Its 
parts  are  so  interrelated  and  its 
many  operations  so  interdepen- 
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dent  that  virtually  nothing  can  be 
done  anywhere  that  does  not  have 
its  influence  felt  elsewhere,  some- 
times thousands  of  miles  away. 
Even  today  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly more  recognized  that  where 
certain  engineering  measures 
must  be  taken  that  affect  both 
Canada  and  United  States,  they 
must  be  taken  completely  without 
regard  to  the  intervening  boun- 
dary line.  Such  an  instance  was 
that  of  the  Pacific  Salmon  Fisher- 
ies Commission  which  was  formed 
in  1913  to  save  the  industry  in  the 
Fraser  River  after  a  r  o  c  k  slide 
seriously  imperilled  it,  preventing 
the  sockeye  salmon  from  proceed- 
ing upstream  to  their  spawning 
areas.  More  recently  we  find  both 
countries  finally  cooperating  in 
the  construction  of  the  long-talk- 
ed-of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
Power  Project;  while  joint  de- 
fence manoeuvres  by  the  armed 
forces  suggest  that  there,  too, 
boundaries  are  recognized  only  as 
hindrances  in  conditions  of  emer- 
gency. 

It  evolves,  therefore,  that  any 
adequate  design  and  operation  of 
the  productive  and  distributive 
processes  which  provide  North 
Americans  with  their  basic  re- 
quirements must  take  in  the  whole 


Continental  area.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  Technocracy  blueprint 
does!  Obviously,  then,  it  cannot  be 
cut  up  and  applied  regionally  with 
any  hope  of  success  any  more 
than  a  segment  of  the  Continent 
can  be  satisfactorily  operated 
within  its  own  territorial  boun- 
daries. 

All  or  nothing  must  therefore 
be,  and  is,  the  objective  for  Tech- 
nocracy's social  blueprint ! 

Can  this  be  achieved  with  pol- 
itics and  finance  so  strongly  en- 
trenched? 

In  answering  this  question  it 
must  be  realized  that  these  insti- 
tutions are  powerful  only  within 
the  framework  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem which  is  the  major  entity 
since  it  comprises  both  of  the 
others.  The  breakdown  of  the  par- 
ent body  would  automatically  re- 
sult in  the  dissolution  of  its  inte- 
gral parts.  Events  both  on  and  off 
the  Continent  are  shaping  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  this 
breakdown  may  not  be  far  in  the 
future.  Investigate  the  trends  for 
yourself. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  pat  answer 
to  the  question.  The  job  of  im- 
pressing North  Americans  with 
the  necessity  of  substituting  their 
obsolete  Price  System  with  a  fun- 
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ctional  administration  has  not 
been  an  easy  one,  but  Technocrats 
reahze  that  boom  times  (whether 
real  or  artificial)  do  not  promote 
social  consciousness.  This  realiza- 
tion prevents  them  from  being 
dismayed  even  though  some  have 
been  members  for  twenty  years  or 
more.  They  remember  that  during 
the  Depression  30's  Technocracy 
Inc.  was  the  fastest  growing  organ- 
ization on  the  Continent.  They  re- 
member too  that  only  a  global  war 
was  big  enough  to  revitalize  the 
ailing  Price  System  with  a  trans- 
fusion capable  of  making  most 
people  forget  their  financial  wor- 
ries while  entering  into  the  orgy 
of  war-induced  prosperity  at  the 
expense  of  thousands  of  lives  on 
overseas  battlefields.  Various  de- 
vices such  as  ostensible  post-war 
rehabilitation  campaigns  and  the 
largest  peacetime  armament  pro- 
gram in  history  sustained  the 
economy  in  the  ensuing  decade, 
but  only  through  a  constant  bat- 
tle against  the  inexorable  ad- 
vances of  technological  abun- 
dance. Today  the  Price  System  is 
again  in  serious  trouble.  Its  pros- 
perity bubble  is  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  bursting  just  as  it  did  in 
1929  under  very  similar  condi- 
tion. Despite  deficit  financing, 
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subsidies  and  all  the  other  gim- 
micks employed  to  keep  the  econ- 
omy going  today,  our  growing 
abundance  ( automation  -  assisted) 
combined  with  decHning  markets 
will  soon  crush  the  Price  System 
economy  on  this  Continent.  When 
(not  if)  this  happens,  the  scarcity 
mechanisms  of  politics  and  busi- 
ness will  be  powerless  to  put  the 
economy  again  on  its  feet.  Once 
more  with  their  backs  to  the  wall 
North  Americans  will  turn  to 
Technocracy  Inc.,  the  only  organ- 
ization with  a  program  capable  of 
handling  the  situation. 

Technocrats  have  worked  stead- 
ily over  the  years  to  put  that  pro- 
gram before  as  many  North  Am- 
ericans as  possible.  Avoidance  of 
the  emotional  approach  such  as  is 
familiar  to  politicians  has  limited 
membership  enrollment,  but  it  has 
built  a  growing  nucleus  of  mem- 
bers who  were  intellectually  at- 
tracted to  the  program  and  whose 
emotional  stability  was  much  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  long  pull.  Most 
members  are  average  citizens 
whose  first  objective  is  to  publi- 
cize the  blueprint.  Having  only 
average  educations  for  the  most 
part  they  are  not  personally  quali- 
fied to  administer  the  physical 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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'"pHE  Second  Industrial  Revolution,'  as  automation  is  often  called, 
^  has  been  changing  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  way  of  life  for  several 
years,  but  this  revolution,  based  on  scientific  advances,  is  just  be- 
ginning. As  they  used  to  say  in  vaudeville,  *You  ain't  seen  nothing 
yet/ 

And  we  ain't.  Sure,  the  girls  are  wearing  nylon  hose  that  could 
not  have  been  mass  produced  without  automation,  and  the  employee 
picks  up  his  *punch  card'  cheque,  and  the  motorist  drives  a  car,  one- 
third  of  which  was  built  on  automated  production  lines. 

But  this  is  *just  the  beginning,  folks.'  It  is  probably  that  very  soon 
our  bills  will  be  paid  without  our  lifting  a  pen  to  write  a  cheque.  Auto- 
mation in  banking  may  someday  mean  that  our  regular  bills,  for  life 
insurance,  long-term  loans,  mortgages  and  such,  will  be  paid  from  our 
account  directly,  without  our  worrying  about  anything  except  being 
'automatically  overdrawn.' 

Machines  in  the  bank  could  store  the  information  about  our 
monthly,  bi-monthly,  semi-annual  or  annual  bills.  When  a  bill  comes 
due,  the  machines  would  write  the  cheque  and  send  it  out. 
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*Pay-as-you-see'  TV  could  be  rigged  to  such  a  bank  system. 

Department  stores  could  team  up  with  banks  to  take  advantage  of 
such  an  automated  bill-paying  scheme.  When  shopping,  you  would 
use  a  key  or  *Charge-a-plate'  gadget,  like  those  now  used  for  credit. 
Then  the  bank  would  pay  the  store  directly  from  your  account,  with- 
out your  writing  a  cheque. 

In  the  factory  today,  human  failures  most  likely  will  result  in  the 
placement  of  human  workers  in  jobs  they  can  better  perform,  and  the 
use  of  automatic  machinery  in  the  original  jobs. 

Since  human  laborers  can  be  replaced,  product  designers  no 
longer  have  to  worry  about  whether  temperatures,  fumes  and  other 
conditions  of  manufacture  can  be  withstood  by  human  workers.  In 
rjiany  cases,  the  new  machinery  will  be  able  to  act  with  more  preci- 
sion, will  check  goods  and  detect  flaws  and  failures  in  operation  bet- 
ter and  more  quickly  than  humans. 

With  these  human  production  limits  removed,  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  many  new  goods,  formerly  possible  in  the  laboratory,  will  re- 
sult. Lower  prices  and  more  uniform  quality  should  also  result. 
Modem  petroleum  products  and  nylon  could  not  reach  the  consumer 
at  the  present  low  cost,  without  automation. 

Man-made  precious  stones  soon  may  come  out  of  laboratories  and 
uito  mass  production.  Automated  production  equipment  probably  can 
duplicate  the  laboratory  production  of  diamonds,  announced  in  Feb- 
ruary by  General  Electric,  which  requires  pressures  of  800,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  or  duplicate  the  production  of  garnet,  which  requires 
a  temperature  of  2,200  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  pressure  greater  than 
375,000  pounds. 

Cheap  production  of  diamonds  would  mean  tremendous  savings 
foi  many  persons,  from  the  buyer  of  diamond  phonograph  needles  to 
the  industrialist  using  diamond  tools  that  cut,  saw  or  polish  hard 
materials.  (The  United  States  spends  as  much  as  $50,000,000  annually 
on  industrial  diamonds.) 

Look  for  industries  that  are  feeling  the  competition  of  cheap  laboi 
from  foreign  countries  to  seek  ways  to  automate  their  production.  The 
ailing  U.S.  watch  industry  might  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Swiss, 
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if  and  when  automatic  machinery  for  assembUng  watches  is  perfected. 

Automatic  production  of  electronic  devices,  combined  with  trans- 
istor and  printed  circuit  techniques,  will  result  in  compact,  less  ex- 
pensive electronic  equipment. 

And  your  radios,  record  players,  TV  sets  and  hearing  aids  will 
be  more  reliable  because  of  automation.  Automatic  inspection  of  items 
produced  will  eliminate  human  errors,  which  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps 
reports  caused  rejection  of  up  to  one-fifth  of  a  day's  output  of  elec- 
tronic units  during  the  Second  Great  War. 

You  can  expect  *white  collar  automation'  to  expedite  the  actions 
of  business  and  accelerate  scientific  research  with  electronic  data  pro- 
cessing machines,  businesses  can  plan  their  next  moves  quickly  be- 
cause the  necessary  calculations  can  be  worked  out  so  rapidly.  For  in- 
stance. International  Harvester  used  International  Business  Machine's 
*650'  to  work  out,  in  20  minutes,  cam  design  reference  tables  that 
would  have  taken  an  engineer  75  weeks,  full  time,  to  complete. 

The  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  is  now  using  a  much  faster  machine  to 
forecast  upper  air  conditions.  The  Bureau  soon  will  extend  use  of  the 
data  processor  to  predict  country-wide  precipitation.  Much  weather 
guesswork  will  be  replaced  by  judgment  based  on  more  precise  data. 

We  may  soon  be  able  to  dial  telephone  numbers  anywhere  in  the 
country,  thanks  to  electronic  devices  that  automatically  switch  our 
calls  to  the  proper  line.  We  will  soon  see  data  processing  centres  all 
over  the  country,  where  large  and  small  businesses  and  researchers 
can  bring  computation  problems  to  be  solved. 

Automation  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  full  of  surprises.  It  will 
be  welcome,  economists  predict. 

'Automation'  and  related  words  are  much  used,  but  so  new  they 
are  not  found  in  dictionaries.  Here  are  the  definitions  to  fill  the  hole 
in  your  dictionary: 

Automation:  the  production  of  goods  or  services,  or  both,  with  as 
little  human  supervision  as  possible  using  self-supervising  and  self- 
regulating  machinery. 

Detroit  automation:  automatic  production  in  the  factory,  or  auto- 
matic production  of  goods  as  opposed  to  services. 
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'White  collar*  or  office  automation:  refers  to  the  automatic  pro- 
duction of  services,  includes  electronic  calculations,  automatic  payroll 
aiid  inventory  accounting,  and  the  like. 

Feedback:  a  technique,  an  essential  of  automation,  of  using  the 
present  performance  of  machines,  compared  with  proper  performance, 
to  regulate  future  performance. 

So-called  'brains*:  electronic  devices  that  can  carry  out  complex 
logical  and  arithmetical  processes,  basically  combinations  of  additions, 
subtractions,  multiplication,  division,  comparison  and  sequencing.  In 
'Detroit  automation,*  the  factory  'brain*  is  the  device  that  compares 
actual  performance  (as  reflected  by  instruments)  with  proper  per- 
formance in  order  to  regulate  future  performance.    — Science  Service 

■pHE  PUSH  BUTTON  store  is  no  longer  the  store  of  tomorrow.  It 
•^  is  now  a  reality  and  is  with  us  today.  A  completely  electronically 
operated  grocery  merchandising  machine  has  been  constructed  and 
was  demonstrated  in  full  operation  at  IGA's  Tricennial  Convention 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel  in  New  York  City,  July  15  - 19. 

Thousands  of  people  saw  the  first  model  of  this  Zip-Matic  shopper 
in  action  as  its  ability  to  handle  packaged  items  of  various  sizes, 
shapes,  and  weights  was  demonstrated.  Cans,  cartons,  bottles,  and 
jars  ranging  in  weight  from  Vz  oz.  to  ^Vz  lbs.  were  handled  with  equal 
ease.  Without  question,  this  all-electronic  store —  the  world's  first — 
will  save  store  display  space,  handling  charges,  utility  expense,  and 
customer  shopping  time.  It  will  bring  a  new  ease,  comfort,  and  speed 
of  shopping  to  everyone. 

Here  is  a  brief  explanation  of  the  way  this  store  works.  The  cus- 
tomer picks  up  an  electronic  key  as  she  enters  the  store;  this  key 
replaces  the  present  day  shopping  cart.  There  will  be  13  or  more  dis- 
play cabinets  in  the  store,  each  cabinet  containing  some  169  items 
displayed  behind  glass  panels,  representative  of  the  items  available 
in  the  store. 
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The  customer  inserts  the  electronic  shopping  key  into  a  special 
slot  in  the  display  cabinets,  the  cabinets  being  provided  with  push 
buttons  containing  13  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  13  numbers.  Each 
item  in  the  cabinet  is  denoted  by  a  combination  letter  and  number, 
such  as  Al,  A2,  A3,  or  Bl,  B2,  B,  and  so  on.  The  customer  makes  her 
selections  by  pushing  the  proper  buttons,  which  then  record  electroni- 
cally on  the  key.  When  she  is  through,  she  brings  the  key  to  the 
cashier. 

The  cashier  then  inserts  the  electronic  key  into  the  master  coun- 
ter receptacle,  presses  a  button,  and  immediately  all  the  merchandise 
selected  arrives  by  conveyor  belt  from  the  stock  room  and  is  bagged 
by  a  clerk.  Simultaneously,  the  automatic  register  which  is  ener- 
gized by  the  electronic  key  prints  the  customer's  receipt,  showing  the 
lumber  of  items  purchased,  the  price  of  each  item,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  purchase.  This  is  done  at  the  rate  of  almost  two  items 
a  second,  which  effectively  cuts  down  the  shopping  time  by  50  per 
cent  or  more. 

The  day  of  push  button  automatic  shopping  is  here.  Soon  these 
stores  will  be  seen  in  many  communities,  revolutionizing  the  food 
distribution  methods  as  we  know  them  today. 

— ^W.  H.  Longenbaker,  director  of  the  International 
Grocery  Association  engineering  division 


I'HE  Canadian  Post  Office  is  planning  to  instal  a  multi-million  dollar 
'■'  coast-to-coast  electronic  postal  sorting  system  that  will  likely  be 
copied  throughout  the  world  and  have  wide  commercial  aspects. 

Developed  by  English  immigrant  electronic  expert  Dr.  Maurice 
Levy,  it  is  to  be  sparked  by  an  experimental  installation  in  Ottawa 
early  next  year.  It  is  claimed  to  save  its  installation  cost  within  a  year 
or  two. 

The  system  was  visualized  more  than  five  years  ago  by  Deputy 
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Post  Master  General  Turnbull,  who  saw  the  present  manual  sorting 
system  nearing  breakdown. 

Installations  are  planned  for  Toronto  and  Montreal  next  year  and 
then  in  other  main  post  offices  across  the  country.  The  first  produc- 
tion machine  is  now  being  built  in  Toronto.  It  will  be  ready  for  test 
this  October.  The  pilot  system  will  be  installed  at  the  Ottawa  Post 
Office. 

Huge  savings  are  expected  from  future  reductions  in  staff,  though 
no  lay  off  will  take  place.  Postage  stamps  will  be  changed  to  meet 
the  new  technique.  Here's  how  it  works  : 

Outgoing  mail  will  be  fed  to  operators  seated  at  electronic  key- 
boards. Using  a  new  five  -  finger  tyep writer  they  will  translate  the 
addresses  into  a  code  of  dashes  and  print  it  with  invisible  phosphores- 
cent ink  on  the  backs  of  the  envelopes. 

A  conveyor  will  take  the  letters  automatically  to  an  electronic 
'eye,'  a  photo-electric  reader,  which  will  flash  the  code  to  an  electronic, 
digital  computer,  in  which  all  the  sorting  categories  have  been  stored. 
Within  l/60th  of  a  second  the  computer  will  direct  the  conveyor  mech- 
anism so  that  each  letter  moves  to  its  correct  compartment. 

How  fast  will  it  sort?  'The  Ottawa  equipment  will  do  10  letters  a 
second,  36,000  an  hour.  A  bigger  installation  could  work  10  times  as 
fast,'  Dr.  Levy  told  The  Financial  Post. 

Operators,  now  being  trained  in  Ottawa  to  carry  out  the  coding 
operation,  proved  capable  of  learning  the  code  the  first  day.  The  sort- 
ing staff  currently  employed  needed  about  a  year's  training  to  master 
their  job. 

The  coding  t5rpe writer,  of  new  design,  can  be  worked  twice  as 
quickly  as  an  ordinary  machine,  Dr.  Levy  claims.  Combinations  of 
up  to  five  fingers  are  used  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  An  operator 
can  work  with  both  hands  at  once,  and  code  two  letters  in  one  stroke. 

The  chance  of  error  in  the  routing  of  a  letter,  says  Levy,  has  been 
cut  appreciably  compared  to  present  methods. 

Several  Canadian  firms  plan  to  build  complete  electronic  sorters. 
They  are  anticipating  a  world-wide  market  among  companies  using 
business  reply  envelopes,  addressograph  machines  and  magazine  sub- 
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scription  cards.  The  cards  and  envelopes  could  be  coded  in  the  firm 
before  being  sent  out  and  then  handled  for  sorting  into  departments 
by  a  single  operator  when  returned. 

'No  doubt  the  Post  Office  would  co-operate  with  a  firm  sending 
out  pre-coded  mail.  The  code  would  easily  be  installed  alongside  the 
address  in  automatic  addressing  machines,'  said  Dr.  Levy. 

To  work  the  new  system,  postage  stamps  are  to  be  printed  on 
paper  impregnated  with  phosphorescent  material.  This  will  look  the 
rame  and  be  harmless  to  lick.  It  is  to  enable  the  'facing'  machine  to 
present  letters  to  the  coding  operators  with  the  address  the  right 
way  up. 

Says  Levy:  'Many  countries  have  tried  to  use  tagged  stamps  but 
have  not  succeeded.    Canada  is  the  first  to  visualize  a  solution.' 

The  electronic  sorter  cannot  yet  sort  newspapers,  packages  or 
parcels.    But  it  can  handle  all  envelopes  of  currently  permitted  size. 
*^The  computer  used  in  the  system  is  of  comparatively  simple  de- 
sign, and  will  be  low  in  cost.   The  Ottawa  prototype  was  built  by  a 
Canadian  firm. 

Several  countries  have  already  shown  keen  interest  in  the  Ottawa 
experiments.   U.S.  postal  officials  have  visited  Ottawa. 

— Rodney  Touche  in  Financial  Post 


Autcunatlan  anat  Jlelii4/ie 

■pDMONTON.  —  The  increased  leisure  time  of  an  automation  era 
*^  must  be  used  constructively  or  our  civilization  will  fall  into  econ- 
omic and  cultural  ruin,  a  sociologist  told  the  Canadian  conference  on 
social  work  recently. 

Jack  Shapiro  of  Regina  said  leisure  time  must  become  not  only 
a  relaxation  but  an  instrument  of  liberal  education.  The  culture  of 
society  is  advanced  when  leisure  is  used  constructively. 

In  automation,  the  machine  becomes  man's  slave,  he  said.  A 
newly  opened  industrial  plant  employs  250  men  but  would  have  re- 
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quired  2,000  if  designed  five  years  ago,  he  said  pointing  out  the  leisure 
time  available  through  automation. 

He  quoted  an  industry  spokesman  who  said  the  desirable  feature 
of  automation  was  that  machines  were  easier  to  control  than  people 
and  termed  it  *a  blessing  in  our  democratic  society/ 

'With  this  kind  of  thinking  in  a  segment  of  industry,*  Mr.  Shapiro 
said,  *it  is  not  surprising  labor  spokesmen  view  automation  dramati- 
cally. Automation  is  a  radical  departure  from  previous  techniques 
and  not  a  pushbutton  era  but  one  which  will  do  away  with  push- 
buttons.' 

'Industry  and  government  will  make  a  concerted  drive  to  make 
sure  the  benefits  of  automation  will  be  shared  by  labor'  through  shar- 
ing money  saved  through  automation  with  employees;  extension  of 
the  guaranteed  annual  wage  to  minimize  layoffs;  maintenance  of  liv- 
ing standards  while  unnecessary  workers  are  moved  to  new  working 
centres;  a  five-day  30  hour  week. 

The  way  in  which  leisure  is  used  can  have  a  potent  effect  on  the 
economy,  he  said.  A  U.S.  survey  showed  nearly  $31,000,000,000  spent 
m  leisure  time  expenditures  there  annually — about  13  percent  of  the 
family  income. 

Mr.  Shapiro  charged  spectator  entertainment  including  the  Cana- 
dian National  Exhibition  and  rock  and  roll  marathons  were  neither 
socially  nor  personally  constructive  except  in  a  negative  sense.  Spec- 
tator amusement  provides  the  'quick  thrill'  or  relief  from  boredom, 
but  is  'oppressive  stultification  when  the  only  ingredients  of  a  leisure 
diet.'  — Canadian  Press 


GoAixsJUan  &lecin4xxd  Za/fuuiAdXUt 

^^TTAWA. — Canada  over  the  next  three  years  is  planning  the  big- 
^^  gest  electrical  power  expansion  in  history. 

By  1959,  says  the  bureau  of  statistics,  there  should  be  enough 
power — ^through  steam  plants  and  the  harnessing  of  rivers  —  to  run 
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about  100  cities  the  size  of  Montreal  or  Toronto. 

Big  chunks  of  that  power  will  be  required  by  the  expanding  alu- 
minum industry,  smelters,  mine  operators  and  a  host  of  other  indus- 
trial needs. 

More  than  $1,000,000,000  is  expected  to  be  poured  into  the  expan- 
sion, needed  to  keep  pace  with  Canada's  economic  growth. 

All  in  all,  there  should  be  a  rise  of  some  39  per  cent  in  power 
demand  and  capacity  by  1959,  the  bureau  added.  Its  estimate  is  based 
on  an  annual  survey  conducted  in  co-operation  with  Canadian  pubhc 
and  private  power  companies. 

No  shortages  are  envisioned,  but  bureau  officials  said  Canada  is 
running  out  of  sufficient  rivers  that  can  be  harnessed  economically  and 
there  will  be  increased  use  of  steam  plants  for  power  generation  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Canada  is  expected  to  use  about  102,550,000,000  kilowatt  hours 
by  1959,  a  rise  of  39.8  per  cent  from  the  73,965,000,000  last  year. 

Heating  and  lighting  of  Canada's  cities  and  farms  and  the  power 
needed  to  run  the  expanding  factories  and  other  industries  will  eat 
up  about  78,181,000,000  kilowatt  hours  this  year. 

In  1957  the  demand  is  expected  to  rise  to  86,882,000,000;  to  95,- 
199,000,000  in  1958;  and  to  102,550,000,000  in  1959. 

Besides  all  this  power,  Canada  also  needs  some  reserves.  Electri- 
cal power  in  reserve,  totalling  1,486,000,000  kilowatt  hours  last  year, 
is  expected  to  increase  to  2,396,000,000  in  1958  and  then  decHne  sHghtly 
to  2,197,000,000  in  1959. 

Atomic  power  is  expected  to  produce  a  small  amount  of  electricity 
by  1959.  Bureau  officials  said  the  amount  produced  will  not  be  signi- 
ficant. 

Total  power  capacity  is  estimated  to  rise  to  17,086,000  kilowatts 
by  1959  from  the  12,291,000  in  1955— an  increase  of  39  per  cent  and 
the  biggest  four-year  expansion  in  history. 

Out  of  the  total  power  capacity — installed  through  investments 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  new  capital — ^will  flow  more  than 
100,000,000,000  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity.  —Canadian  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  COLD 
forging  machine,  a  li/4-inch  Boltmaker, 
is  being  made  for  Cleveland  Cap  Screw 
Co.,  Cleveland,  by  National  Machinery 
Co.  The  196-ton  monster  stands  twice  as 
high  as  a  man,  is  22  feet  long,  and  costs 
$400,000. 

A  MEMORY  COMPUTER  TO  STEP 
up  office  automation  has  been  introduced 
by  International  Business  Machines.  The 
computer  will  tell  a  businessman  imme- 
diately how  daily  transactions  in  sales, 
payroll,  inventory,  production,  etc.,  af- 
fect any  desired  aspect  of  his  business. 

Called  RAM  AC  (Random  Access  Mem- 
ory Accounting  machine),  the  computer 
also  serves  as  an  electronic  filing  cabinet 
in  which  company  figures  are  stored  on 
50  magnetic  metal  disks,  will  turn  out 
any  needed  figure  in  seconds,  thus  elimi- 
nate endless  hours  of  file  checking. 

CHEMICAL   COMPOUNDS   CAN   BE 

formed  in  a  gas  discharge  on  a  commer- 
cial scale,  says  Lord  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Erie.  In  the  new  Lord  method,  gas 
phase  chemical  reactions  can  be  carried 
out  in  a  luminous  high-frequency  electri- 
cal discharge.  The  development  is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  chemical  syntheses  that 
have  been  difficult  or  impossible  to  carry 
out  up  to  now. 


ASSEMBLY  OF  MERCURY  BATTER- 
ies  is  accomplished  automatically  on  a 
machine  designed  and  built  by  Multra 
Corp.,  Stamford,  Conn.  The  machine 
feeds,  sorts,  sizes,  forms,  orients  and  in- 
spects five  different  battery  parts.  Pro- 
duction rate  is  between  15,000  and  20,- 
000  batteries  per  eight-hoar  shift. 

Feedback  system  insures  that  if  any 
part  is  not  inserted  at  one  of  the  sta- 
tions, no  further  parts  are  added  to  the 
subassembly  and  it  is  rejected  at  a  later 
point. 

INSTALLATION    OF   GIANT    AXEL- 

son  lathes  in  presses  at  Lake  Erie  Engin- 
eering Corporation  has  increased  produc- 
tion 35  per  cent.  These  hydraulic  form- 
ing and  forging  presses  can  draw  a  bath 
tub  or  half  a  car  body  in  a  single  stroke. 

PRODUCTION  TIME  HAS  BEEN 

slashed  from  42  hours  to  four  hours  by 
Raytheon  impact  grinders.  A  tool  steel 
punch  and  die  set  for  blanking  small 
brass  gears  can  now  be  turned  out  at  a 
saving  of  38  hours. 

The  conventional  method  requires  that 
the  die  be  hardened  after  it  is  made, 
which  entails  the  risk  of  distortion  of 
grain  structure;  the  Raytheon  impact 
grinder  machines  the  die  plate  after  it  is 
hardened. 
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FREIGHT  ELEVATORS  AT  RCA's 

assembly  plant  in  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
were  too  slow  in  handling  increased 
volume  of  parts  for  TV  sets.  A  carriage 
now  moves  up  and  down  between  floors 
while  two  horizontal  conveyors  bring  the 
parts  to  and  from  the  carriage. 

This  system  is  self-operating  when  it 
has  a  load.  The  weight  of  the  load  turns 
a  switch  and  when  the  load  reaches  the 
end  of  the  conveyor  it  is  automatically 
stopped.  This  holds  back  any  more  mate- 
rial until  the  first  load  has  been  removed. 

THE  'BROS.  PREPARATOR,'  DEVEL- 
oped  by  the  road  machinery  division  of 
Williams  Bros.  Boiler  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  incorporates  22 
free-swinging  steel  hammers  which  pul- 
verize many  types  of  materials  as  the 
equipment  passes  over  them.  With  some 
types  of  limestone  gravel,  400  cubic  yards 
an  hour  have  been  processed.  This  equip- 
ment also  pulverizes  scarified  blacktop 
pavement  for  re-use. 

The  machine  can  be  towed  by  a  trac- 
tor of  30  hp.  and  has  proven  its  ability 
to  reduce  boulders  up  to  30  inches  in 
diameter  to  specification  sizes  in  one  pass. 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL  CAMS,  USED 
in  jet  engine  fuel  systems,  are  now  pro- 
duced automatically.  Standard  -  punched 
card  equipment  computes  the  control  in- 
formation, which  is  fed  to  a  lathe-like 
machine  by  punched  plastic  tape. 

Cutting  time  is  three  to  eight  hours, 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  cut  and 
the  size  of  the  cam.  Tape  preparation 
time  is  15  to  30  hours,  making  a  total 
of  18  to  38  hours. 


To  cut  such  a  cam  by  hand  requires 
from  200  to  400  hours;  moreover,  the 
machine  turns  out  a  much  more  uniform 
and  predictable  product  than  is  possible 
when  hand  techniques  are  involved. 

This  principle  can  also  be  used  for  cut- 
ting turbine  compressor  blades  and  many 
other  complex  shapes. 

THE   REVAMPED  SYNCHROTRON 

at  California  Institute  of  Technology  is 
now  able  to  accelerate  electrons  to  1.2 
billion  electron  volts — an  energy  and 
speed  never  before  reached  for  any  man- 
made  particles.  This  could  make  possible 
the  production  of  heavy  mesons  and 
hypersons  by  high-energy  X-rays  and  so 
shed  considerable  light  on  understanding 
of  nuclear  forces. 

'SOLAR  GRADE'  SILICON  — PURE 

enough  for  use  in  the  growing  experi- 
ments with  solar  energy  but  below  the 
standards  for  electronic  devices  such  as 
transistors — is  being  produced  by  du 
Pont.  At  $180  a  pound,  the  new  grade  of 
silicon  will  cost  about  half  as  much  as 
the  regular  electronic  grade.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  used  in  new  devices  for  convert- 
ing the  sun's  energy  into  electricity. 

SUCCESS  IN  SYNTHESIZING  GAS- 
oline  by  use  of  atomic  energy  has  been 
reported  at  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  scien- 
tists. The  firm  claims  that  this  is  the 
first  tangible  result  of  the  industry-wide 
effort  to  use  atomic  energy  for  refining 
petroleum  instead  of  the  usual  methods 
of  involving  heat,  pressure  and  catalysts. 
Research  is  continuing  to  see  whether  the 
process  can  be  made  commercially  feas- 
ible. 
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ASPHALT   CAN   BE   COMBINED  craft  lighting  division  of  A.  L.  Smith  Iron 

with  refinery-byproduct  hydrogen  to  make  Co.  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  which  have  made 

a  long  list  of  products  including  gasoline,  it  possible  for  the  same  number  of  men 

heating    oil,    oil    suitable   for    catalytic  to  produce  75%  more  fluorescent  fixtures 

cracking,  and  residual  fuel  oil,  claims  than  they  produced  before  modernization. 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  The  firm  says 

its    new    process    can    be    installed    and  a  SOLAR  ENGINE  OF  ABOUT  ONE 

operated  on  an  economic  basis  for  vari-  and  one-half  horsepower  has  been  built 

ous  applications.  by   Societa    Motori    Recuperi   of   Lecco, 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  AND  NEW  CON-  Italy.  Vapor  from  low-boiling-point  liquid 

veyors  have  been  installed  in  the  Smith-  drives  a  piston. 

iic  CALDER  HALL,  England. — Britain  has  switched  on  atomic  power  to  cook  the 
family  supper — and  launched  the  second  industrial  revolution. 

'We  are  present  at  the  making  of  history,'  said  the  Queen  as  she  moved  a  lever 
at  the  world's  first  full-scale  atomic  power  plant.  Scientists  and  ambassadors  from 
many  lands  witnessed  the  event. 

The  housewife  in  England's  north  could  not  note  the  difference.  But  many  a 
workman  came  home  to  supper  cooked  with  electricity  generated  by  uranium  fuel 
rods  at  Calder  Hall. 

The  atom,  with  its  awesome  meaning  in  war,  now  was  tamely  producing  steam 
which  drove  a  turbine  generating  electricity.  Calder  Hall  took  its  place  as  another 
feeding  station  for  the  country's  electricity  network. 

Calder  Hall's  production  was  46,000  kilowatts  of  Britain"s  20,000,000  kilowatts. 
By  next  March,  when  the  second  half  of  the  power  station  here  is  completed,  the 
continuous  output  should  be  90,000  kilowatts,  enough  to  light  a  city  of  1,000,000 
persons. 

Calder  Hall  is  a  $46,200,000  development  located  on  a  bleak  spot  in  Cumber- 
land.   It  takes  a  page  in  history  as  the  first  big  country-wide  project  of  its  kind. 

— Associated  Press 

■^  MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn.—  A  watch  is  a  crude  device  compared  to  the  precision 
instruments  which  next  year  will  help  guide  the  rocket  that  will  attempt  to  put  man's 
first  satellite  in  its  globe-circling  orbit. 

The  instruments  are  electronic  versions  of  the  centuries-old  toy — the  gyroscope. 

The  producer  of  the  gyros  to  be  used  in  a  guidance  system  to  direct  project  Van- 
guard's rocket  vehicle  into  the  upper  atmosphere,  Minneapolis  -  Honeywell  has  re- 
vealed some  details  of  its  supersensitive  devices. 

Known  as  hig  (hermetic  integrating)  gyros,  the  units  are  300  times  as  accurate 
as  conventional  gyros  for  industry  and  hundreds  of  times  as  sensitive. 

They  have  nearly  300  parts — contrasted  to  127  parts  in  an  ordinary  watch — and 
require  bearings  alike  to  within  10  one-millionths  of  an  inch.  — Associated  Press 

'^  BOSTON,  Mass. — The  New  England  Nuclear  Corporation  has  reported  the  de- 
velopment of  an  atomic  flashlight  which  will  provide  light  'for  many  years  without 
the  aid  of  batteries  or  external  power  sources.' 

The  company  said  the  flashlight  emits  a  glow  sufficient  for  reading  a  map  in 
total  darkness.  — Associated  Press 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
equipment  of  the  Continent,  nor 
would  they  presume  to  seek  an 
elective  office  which  would  place 
them  in  so  responsible  a  position. 
However,  they  can  and  do  pro- 
mote to  their  utmost  that  social 
blueprint  which  would  put  ad- 
ministrative authority  into  the 
hands  of  those  scientists,  technol- 
ogists and  engineers  who  are  al- 
ready responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  vital  sequences  but  are 
today  interfered  with  at  every 
turn  by  obsolescent  Price  System 
controls. 

To  inform  North  Americans 
about  the  next  most  probable  form 
of  society  to  prevail  on  this  Con- 
tinent, Technocrats  distribute  lit- 
erature (such  as  the  magazine 
you  are  now  reading) ,  give  public 
lectures  and  conduct  study  clas- 
ses. They  wear  the  gray  suits  now 
familiarly  identified  with  the 
Organization,  drive  gray  cars,  and 
place  signs  and  monad  markers 
(its  vermilion  and  chrome  symbol 
of  balance)  at  strategic  sites  along 
main  highways.  The  objective  of 
all  this  is  to  develop  a  corps  of  in- 
formed citizens  capable  of  giving 
competent  leadership  in  a  time  of 
social  crisis.  It  is  not,  as  may  be 
supposed,  intended  to  place  Tech- 


nocracy Inc.  or  any  of  its  mem- 
bers in  positions  of  authoritarian 
control.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
blueprint  precludes  such  purpose 
or  intention.  Whatever  might  de- 
velop from  that  ill-advised  tactic 
would  amount  to  treason  for  it 
would  obstruct  the  full  implemen- 
tation of  the  government  by  skill 
demanded  by  North  America's 
uniquely  intricate  technology. 

A  Technocrat  entering  the  pol- 
itical field  would  necessarily  have 
to  make  a  lot  of  promises  in  order 
to  be  elected.  Once  elected  he 
would  be  expected  to  introduce 
Technocracy's  social  program  in 
full  or  in  part  within  his  partic- 
ular constituency.  He  would  be 
unable  to  do  so  .  .  .  even  if  he  had 
the  full  support  of  the  electorate 
and  was  completely  sincere  in 
wanting  to  carry  out  his  prom- 
ises. Opposition  from  surrounding 
Price  System  controlled  areas 
would  combine  with  the  resource 
deficiencies  of  the  restricted  area 
to  result  in  the  experiment's  utter 
failure.  The  harm  thus  done  would 
be  immeasurable  if  not  irrepar- 
able. It  would  largely  cancel  out 
all  that  Technocracy  has  achieved 
in  making  North  Americans  aware 
of  and  tolerant  toward  ...  if  not 
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yet  enthusiastic  for  ...  its  func- 
tional blueprint.  Herein  lies  the 
main  reason  for  Technocracy 
Inc.'s  refusal  to  enter  the  political 
arena. 

The  failure  of  a  Technocratic 
form  of  society  to  work  in  a  small 
area  might  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  it  could  not  be  effectively 
applied  Continentally.  Such  a  con- 
clusion is  unwarranted  especially 
in  reference  to  North  America, 
for  the  reverse  happens  to  be  the 
case.  The  blueprint  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  function  in  a  small  area 
any  more  than  an  ocean  liner 
could  be  expected  to  manoeuvre 
in  a  ten-acre  pond.  It  was  design- 
ed for  and  is  operable  only  in  a 
Continentalism. 

From  what  has  been  said  it 
might  be  surmised  that  North 
American  voters  will  never  have 
the  opportunity  to  endorse  the 
Technocracy  blueprint,  but  this  is 
not  necessarily  so.  While  it  can- 
not be  known  in  advance  what 
precise  conditions  will  prevail 
when  the  Price  System  bows  out, 
certain  courses  of  action  avail 
themselves  according  to  then  ex- 
isting requirements.  Among  the 
several  tactical  choices  is  the  al- 
ready well-known  plebescite  or 
referendum. 


Frequently  today  you  are  ask- 
ed to  vote  for  a  thing  rather  than 
a  party  or  person.  It  may  be  a  by- 
law to  grant  authority  for  the 
spending  of  money  on  some  pro- 
posed project,  or  it  may  be  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  you  favor 
professional  sports  on  Sunday. 
"Whatever  its  purpose,  the  refer- 
endum's outcome  is  a  direct  ex- 
pression of  the  electorate's  wishes 
and  the  majority  of  'Yes'  or  'No' 
votes  decides  the  issue.  Actually, 
if  the  ideal  of  'government  by  the 
people'  were  practised,  the  refer- 
endum would  decide  all  issues, 
but  the  obvious  impracticality  of 
this  unwieldy  procedure  in  an 
organized  society  paved  the  way 
for  representative  government. 
This,  too,  must  soon  go  by  the 
board. 

The  referendum  may  be  used 
to  put  the  Technocracy  blueprint 
into  operation.  If  so,  at  least  two- 
thirds  (in  contrast  to  the  presently 
required  just  over  half)  of  all 
votes  must  approve  the  blueprint 
before  it  will  be  inaugurated. 
This  last  vote  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Price  System  will  be 
the  most  important  that  North 
Americans  have  ever  made,  for 
they  will  be  deciding  whether 
they  will  move  forward  into  an 
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e  r  a  o  f  unstinted  abundance  or 
whether  they  will  allow  the  in- 
adequate, bungling  controls  of  the 
Price  System  to  exterminate 
many  of  them.  The  march  of 
events  will  be  the  major  determi- 
nant in  the  issue. 

Time  is  drawing  short  and  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  still  has  much  work 
to  do.  However,  despite  today's 
apparent  prosperity.  Price  System 
champions  are  considerably  dis- 
quieted by  alarming  symptoms  of 
instabihty.  They  are  afraid  of 
what  automation  is  doing  to  na- 
tional purchasing  power.  This 
newest  productive  technique  is 
building  up  unprecedented  quan- 
tities of  various  products,  but  they 
are  largely  lying  in  warehouses 
unsold.  If  this  trend  continues,  as 
every  indication  promises,  these 
goods  will  constitute  a  growing 
ledger  liability  and  will  be  just  so 
much  useless  junk.  When  this  oc- 
curs the  captains  of  industries  will 
lose  all  interest  in  their  'busines- 
ses'. 

As  they  find  it  preferable  to 
preserve  their  own  lives  to  de- 
funct business  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  realize  at  last  the  valid- 
ity of  Technocracy's  analysis  and 
that  the  institution  of  its  social 
program  will  be  their  only  hope 
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of  continued  survival.  Channels 
of  communication  now  closed  to 
the  Organization  will  then  be 
opened  wide  for  an  unlimited  dis- 
semination of  the  Technocracy 
blueprint  to  the  North  American 
public. 

Will  they  respond  to  the  pic- 
ture painted  by  television,  radio, 
screen  and  press?  We  may  find 
the  answer  to  that  in  the  way  they 
respond  to  current  political  cam- 
paigns which  promise  much  and 
return  nothing.  They  respond  im- 
mediately and  with  great  emo- 
tional zeal  to  anything  that  per- 
sonally affects  them.  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  how  they  would  cast 
their  final  Price  System  ballot 
were  it  laid  on  the  line  that  their 
only  hope  for  future  survival  lay 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  Tech- 
nocracy Inc. 

The  referendum,  of  course,  is 
only  one  method  which  might  be 
employed  to  institute  the  social 
blueprint  mentioned  herein. 

Which  method  is  used  is  not 
particularly  important.  What  is 
important  is  that  it  must  even- 
tually be  instituted,  and  when  it 
is  it  must  be  for  the  entire  Con- 
tinent.  Nothing  less   will  suffice. 

It  must  be  ALL  OR  NOTHING! 
— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 
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Automation,  Men,  and  Machines 


Excerpts  from  an  address  by  J.  J.  Brown,  president  of  Industrial 
Automation  Ltd.,  to  the  70th  annual  meeting  of  The  Engineering  Insti- 
tute of  Canada  at  Montreal  in  May,  1956.  He  says  that  automation 
represents  a  belated  recognition  that  man  is  out  of  place  in  the  factory. 


Q>  UPPOSE  you  are  the  owner  of 
^^  a  manufacturing  plant  and  a 
salesman  comes  up  to  you  and 
says  he  can  give  you  a  device  that 
will  operate  your  punch  presses 
and  other  machines  automatically. 
He  offers  you  these  operating  gad- 
gets for  only  $22,000  each.  You 
are  interested,  but  in  the  course 
of  conversation  the  salesman  has 
to  admit  that  it  will  take  a  little 
time  to  get  the  operating  gadget 
properly  adjusted,  and  thereafter 
it  will  run  for  only  two  hours 
without  a  rest.  Moreover,  it  must 
not  be  used  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day  or  two  thousand  hours  a 
year.  There  also  is  the  drawback 
that  the  performance  of  this  gad- 
get varies  from  hour  to  hour,  it 
is  sometimes  inoperative  for  days, 
and  at  least  once  a  year  it  will 
fail  to  work  at  all  for  a  two-week 
period.  Finally,  it  turns  out  that 
the  device  has  a  maintenance  cost 
to  you  of  $1.75  an  hour,  plus  mis- 
cellaneous charges  which  amount 
to  another  $1.25  an  hour. 


Now  if  this  proposition  were 
made  seriously  to  you  as  a  hard- 
headed  plant  manager,  you  would 
undoubtedly  throw  the  salesman 
out  the  door  without  ceremony. 
As  you  ushered  him  to  the  door, 
you  might  take  time  to  point  out 
that  the  whole  machine  his  gad- 
get is  to  operate  costs  only  $1,000, 
that  the  machine  itself  can  work 
24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year, 
with  perhaps  only  1%  of  its  cost 
per  annum  needed  as  a  mainten- 
ance charge.  Moreover,  the  whole 
machine  costs  only  $1.00  a  day  to 
operate,  including  its  deprecia- 
tion. 

Although  no  plant  manager  in 
his  right  mind  would  buy  such  an 
operating  device  today,  the  fact  is 
that  literally  milHons  of  such 
units  are  in  use  in  industry.  The 
only  reason  why  we  put  up  with 
it  is  that  we  don't  realize  we  are 
paying  $22,000  for  each  one  we 
have  in  our  plants. 

This  machine-operating  gadget 
I  have  been  describing  is,  of 
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course,  a  man.  Man  was  not  de- 
signed by  nature  to  be  a  machine 
tender.  He  does  not  work  well  in 
series  with  the  machine. 

Since  man  is  alien  to  the  ma- 
chine, we  have  had  to  devote 
years  of  effort  to  easing  his  pain. 
We  have  large  personnel,  job 
evaluation,  time  study,  employee 
relations,  health,  education  and 
recreation  departments  —  all  de- 
signed to  make  the  human  ma- 
chine operator  feel  better  about 
his  job.  In  the  aggregate  these  de- 
partments cost  the  company  more 
than  the  entire  production  depart- 
ment. 

For  some  years  I  have  been 
advocating  a  program  of  solving 
all  these  problems  at  one  stroke, 
by  getting  the  man  entirely  off  the 
production  floor. 

Automation  today  represents  a 
belated  recognition  that  to  a  large 
extent  man  is  out  of  place  in  the 
factory,  and  should  be  removed. 
This  will  make  it  possible  for  men 
to  live  more  satisfying  lives,  and 
also  allows  the  factory  itself  to  be- 
come more  efficient. 

The  main  reasons  why  the  rec- 
ognition came  in  1955  instead  of 
1935  are  four:  the  development  of 
new  technology  under  forced  draft 
during  World  War  II,  new  under- 


standing of  public  relations  tech- 
niques, the  postwar  prosperity 
and  concomitant  shortage  of  man- 
power, and  finally,  organized  la- 
bor's need  for  an  issue  suitable 
for  boom  times. 

In  all  areas  of  study,  psychol- 
ogy as  well  as  architecture,  ma- 
chine design  as  well  as  economics, 
there  is  something  called  'cultural 
lag.'  Twenty  to  forty  years  usually 
pass  before  the  carefully  thought 
out  ideas  of  the  professors  finally 
work  their  way  into  the  public 
consciousness.  Lord  Keynes, 
whose  ideas  on  monetary  policy 
were  alternately  laughed  at  and 
ignored  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
(before  being  universally  adop- 
ted) was  well  aware  of  cultural 
lag.  So  was  Sheridan,  the  man 
who  vainly  tried  for  years  to  sell 
his  intake  ice  preventer,  as  air- 
craft continued  to  crash  on  take- 
off; so  was  Biro,  the  inventor  of 
the  ball-point  pen;  Armstrong,  the 
pioneer  in  F.M.  radio,  and  a  thous- 
and others,  known  and  unknown. 

One  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  long  history  of  technology  is 
this:  that  technology  alone  is  not 
enough.  After  the  discovery  is 
ready  for  the  world,  the  world 
must  be  made  ready  for  the  dis- 
covery. This  publicity,  or  public 
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relations  aspect  of  the  total  prob- 
lem, often  takes  just  as  long  as 
the  scientific  aspect. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  auto- 
mation is  a  classic  example  of  the 
general  principle  I  have  outlined. 
On  the  level  of  technology,  there 
is  nothing  in  automation  that  was 
not  known  ten  years  ago.  At  the 
level  of  scientific  principles,  every- 
thing we  need  for  today's  level  of 
automation  was  laid  down  over 
two  hundred  years  ago.  After 
World  War  II,  we  had  available 
everything  required  for  a  rapid 
development  in  automation.  We 
had  a  large  body  of  technicians 
and  engineers  who,  during  the 
war,  had  become  intimately  famil- 
iar with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  automatic  control;  we  had  ana- 
logue computers,  gun  laying  de- 
vices, electronic  controls,  a  n  d  a 
thousand  other  equipments  refined 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

And  finally,  we  had,  at  the  end 
of  19  4  5,  a  successful  automatic 
factory  (Sargrove's  Electronic 
Circuit  Making  Equipment)  oper- 
ating in  England. 

What  then  was  missing  ?  If 
everything  was  available,  why 
didn't  we  all  hear  about  automa- 
tion in  1945  instead  of  in  1955  ? 
How  did  we  come  to  lose  ten  years 


in  this  vital  race  ?  The  missing 
element,  a  priceless  ingredient, 
was  pubHc  relations. 

The  technical  people  in  the  field 
did  not  care  what  the  public 
thought,  so  in  return  the  public 
ignored  their  work. 

When  the  technological  history 
of  our  time  comes  to  be  written, 
two  of  the  most  striking  episodes 
will  be  Orson  Welles's  'Invasion 
from  Mars'  program,  which  caus- 
ed panic  in  the  streets,  and  the 
spectacular  rise  of  something  call- 
ed automation.  What  these  seem- 
ingly disparate  events  h  a  v  e  in 
common  is  their  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  pubHcity.  Without 
modern  techniques  of  communica- 
tion and  propaganda,  neither 
event  would  have  happened;  or  at 
least,  would  not  have  appeared  in 
the  form  it  did  at  that  particular 
time. 

The  rise  of  automation  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  what  is 
needed  to  arouse  society's  interest 
in  a  problem.  Each  year  since 
1949,  Professor  Doriot  of  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration has  assigned  a  group  to 
study  automatism,  particularly  as 
applied  to  the  automatic  factory. 
In  1949  the  leader  of  t  h  e  group, 
Philip  Zeigler,  wrote  me  for  in- 
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formation  and  a  bibliography, 
since  at  that  time  Leaver  and  I 
were  the  only  people  who  had 
written  on  automatism.  Of  course 
I  had  to  tell  him  that  there  was  no 
bibliography — that  what  we  had 
written  was  fashioned  from  whole 
cloth. 

The  next  year,  the  leader  of  the 
Harvard  group  was  James  Bralla, 
now  of  Princeton.  His  group  too 
wrote  an  excellent  report,  which, 
as  before,  was  consigned  to  obli- 
vion. 

But  in  1951  the  man  appointed 
to  lead  the  group  was  John  Die- 
bold,  a  man  who  combined  the 
necessary  engineering  skills  with 
a  keen  sense  of  the  value  and  use 
of  publicity.  His  group  wrote  a 
report  that  was  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  thoseof  its  predeces- 
sors; in  fact,  since  there  was  noth- 
ing new  to  say,  it  was  substan- 
tially the  same.  But  the  report  was 
promoted  with  remarkable  skill, 
using  all  the  most  advanced  tech- 
niques of  publicity,  public  rela- 
tions, and  management  consult- 
ing. 

One  thing  needed  was  a  catch- 
word that  would  sum  up  the  whole 
area  of  automatic  control.  In  an- 
swer to  this  need  came  the  word 
'automation,'  a  horrendous  mixture 


of  Greek  and  Latin  roots  (thought 
up,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  an  en- 
gineer). But  whatever  the  philo- 
logically  sensitive  may  think  of 
the  word,  it  did  the  job.  Pushed 
as  'the  latest  product  of  Ameri- 
can ingenuity'  by  the  publicity 
departments  of  the  great  automo- 
bile companies,  by  1955  the  word 
was  on  everyone's  lips.  The  miss- 
ing element  of  publicity,  once  it 
was  supplied  with  typical  Ameri- 
can aggressiveness  and  imagina- 
tion, gave  the  subject  of  auto- 
matic control  just  the  push  it 
needed.  Automation  became  what 
the  general  semantics  people  call 
'an  OK  word.'  Today,  when  speak- 
ing on  automation,  you  enjoy  the 
businessman's  confidence.  You  are 
no  longer  labouring  under  the 
suspicion  of  being  an  impractical 
dreamer. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities  we 
have  today  not  really  much  more 
knowledge  of  automatism  (in  fact, 
some  would  say  that  what  factual 
information  we  had  is  now  buried 
under  a  mass  of  false  or  over-sim- 
plified 'truths'  known  to  all),  but 
public  awareness  of  the  subject 
has  reached  a  new  high.  There  are 
three  new  magazines  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automation;  older  maga- 
zines are  trying  to  get  into  the  act 
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by  adding  the  words  'and  automa-  everybody  has  had  his  say  on  this 

tion'  to  their  titles;  conferences  by  ^^-^-^^^  ^^^^p^  ^  f^^  obscure  pro- 
the  score  have  been  held;  edi- 

torial  writers  have  editorialized,  fessors  of  Old  Testament  theology. 

pundits  have  pontificated.  By  now  —J.  J.  Brown 


i^  MONTREAL. — Machines  are  getting  smarter  all  the  time  and  industry  will 
be  hard  pressed  to  find  the  personnel  to  keep  up  with  them. 

J.  H.  Aitchison,  Toronto  manager  of  the  applied  science  division  of  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines,  predicted  that  North  America  will  need  1,000,000  'pro- 
grammers' in  the  next  10  years  to  cope  with  automation. 

Programmers  draw  up  procedures  for  electronic  computers.  These  are  assimilated 
and  passed  on  to  automatic  machines. 

This  one  facet  of  the  automation  problem  was  among  a  number  raised  at  a  one- 
day  conference  on  automation,  sponsored  here  by  the  Quebec  division  of  the  Cana- 
dation  Manufacturers'  Association.    Nearly  300  persons  attended. 

They  left  with  these  views  to  ponder  : 

Small  industrial  plants  must  start  introducing  automation  where  possible  if 
they  want  to  keep  abreast  of  competition. 

Whole  factories  run  by  electronic  brains  may  be  a  lifetime  away,  but  manless 
electronic  assembly  lines  are  'very  real.' 

Automation,  by  freeing  man  of  repetitive  tasks,  will  give  him  new  'dignity,'  but 
the  new  era  will  raise  serious  economic  problems  in  the  labor  force,  increase  the  gap 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  and  face  man  with  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  unprecedented  leisure  time.  — Canadian  Press 

^  WINNIPEG — Life  insurance  companies  are  making  more  use  of  automation  in 
the  interests  of  more  efficient  and  lower-cost  business  operations,  George  Aitken, 
assistant  general  manager  and  comptroller  of  the  Great- West  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany, said  here. 

Mr.  Aitken  said  the  rapid  development  in  electronic  equipment  and  the  poten- 
tial scope  of  electronic  machinery  in  eliminating  many  repetitive,  routine  operations 
now  performed  manually,  were  the  main  reasons  that  life  insurance  companies  are 
planning  greater  automation  in  the  future. 

He  said  the  increased  use  of  the  electronic  esuipment  in  the  insurance  industry 
would  eventually  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance  and  thus  increase  the  amount  of  in- 
surance the  public  can  afford.  — Canadian  Press 

*  BLACKPOOL,  Eng.— The  1300  delegates  to  the  Labor  Party's  annual  confer- 
ence here  have  forced  the  hand  of  their  leaders  by  making  them  accept  a  motion 
calling  for  a  policy  statement  on  automation  within  the  next  six  months. 

Speakers  complained  the  rest  of  Europe  is  far  ahead  of  Britain  in  automation 
and  said  this  could  mean  unemployment  and  poverty.  — British  United  Press 

^  AUTOMATION  has  even  caught  up  with  labor  unions.  Vancouver  Converters 
has  installed  an  automatic  secretary  which  answers  the  phone  and  gives  the  caller 
30  seconds  to  record  a  message.  — Vancouver  Sun 
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Tragedy  Writ  in  Water 


The  history  of  the  rivers  of  this  Continent  is  so  tragic  as  to  be  out- 
lawed from  parlor  conversation.  City  civilization  has  made  a  river 
an  unspeakable,  untouchable  and  undrinkable  wonder,  Man's  habitual 
horror  is  to  use  the  river  as  an  extension  of  the  sewage  system. 


■T'HE  worst  blows  taken  by  the 
^  United  States  in  the  last  years 
have  not  been  political,  but  physi- 
cal; and  they  have  all  come  from 
the  same  source — w  a  t  e  r.  Flash 
floods  in  New  England  and  Cali- 
fornia, Southern  droughts,  sink- 
ing water  tables,  virtual  civil  war 
in  the  Southwest  over  water 
rights,  vast  erosion  in  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Colorado  basins:  the 
whole  country  seems  to  be  in  this 
jam  together. 

As  a  great  planning  people,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  plan  our  way 
out  of  this  net  of  disaster.  Yet  we 
have  hardly  made  an  effective 
start,  despite  all  the  warnings. 

The  reason  for  our  failure  may 
be  that  our  thinking  about  water, 
both  by  expert  and  layman,  is 
shot  with  fallacies  rising  from 
some  of  man's  oldest  and  deepest 
instincts.  Starting  at  the  bottom, 
the  indicated  fallacies  follow: 

1.  Primarily  because  people  hate 
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to  get  wet  and  dislike  drowning, 
they  tend  to  feel  that  the  world 
has  too  much  water,  rather  than 
too  little.  The  opinion  is  under- 
standable. The  oceans  hold  some 
300  million  cubic  miles  of  it  — 
eighteen  times  the  volume  of  all 
land  above  water.  This  total  can- 
not diminish,  except  to  turn  into 
ice  or  vapor.  Some  of  the  vapor 
blows  across  the  land,  carrying  an 
estimated  (remember  that  word!) 
24,000  cubic  miles  of  water  a  year 
to  the  land  areas.  The  ensuing 
rainfall,  sleet  and  snow  are  what 
make  men  build  tight,  warm 
houses  with  cozy  mortgages.  The 
human  opinion  is  that  a  rainy  day 
is  a  'bad'  day.  Worse  ingratitude 
can  hardly  be  imagined. 

Oxygen,  which  is  eight -tenths 
of  water  by  weight,  but  not  of 
course  by  atomic  count,  is  one  of 
the  rarest  elements  in  the  entire 
universe.  In  the  universe  it  is  a 
collector's  item.  We  are  fantasti- 
cally lucky  to  have  it.  Oxygen  as 
water  and  air  is  what  primarily 
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differentiates  our  planet  from  the 
moon  and  Mars  and  the  other 
deserts  in  the  sky.  If  there  is  one 
blessing  for  which  alone  man 
should  get  on  his  knees  and  give 
thanks  daily,  it  is  oxygen. 

2.  Nobody,  in  his  own  opinion, 
uses  much  water  personally.  If  a 
suburbanite  in  the  Northeast  with 
a  lot  fifty  feet  by  100  collected  in 
a  tank  the  rain  which  fell  on  his 
property  over  the  year — ^  about 
three  feet  of  it — ^he  would  'own' 
500  tons  of  water.  Ample,  he  would 
say.  But  in  fact  the  city  Ameri- 
can uses  for  his  personal  require- 
ments in  a  year  about  4,000  tons, 
the  rural  villager  1,000  tons,  the 
suburbanite  something  between. 
The  American  family  uses  an 
average  of  10,000  tons  a  year 
personally.  And  everything  Am- 
ericans use  or  consume  uses  still 
more  water. 

We  really  survive  on  such  facts 
as  that  an  acre  of  grain  needs  a 
seasonal  650,000  gallons,  an  acre 
of  cotton  800,000  gallons,  a  ton  of 
finished  steel  65,000  gallons;  a  ton 
of  viscose  rayon  200,000  gallons,  a 
ton  of  bromine  five  million  gal- 
lons, and  the  hydro-electric  pow- 
er plants  of  the  United  States  need 
a  trillion  gallons  a  day.  The  in- 
dustries that  need  the  most  water 


are  precisely  those  that  most  in- 
timately affect  the  average  con- 
sumer: oil  -  refining,  metal  -  work- 
ing, paper  manufacturing,  chemi- 
cals, distilling  and  rubber.  And 
industry  could  use  most  of  its 
water  up  to  fifty  times  over,  if  it 
would  clean  it,  but  it  generally 
takes  the  same  attitude  as  the  in- 
dividual citizen:  there  is  always 
plenty  more — until  an  area  is 
utterly  exhausted  and  fouled,  and 
the  plant  moves  on. 

The  total  American  use  of  water 
for  domestic,  irrigational,  indus- 
trial and  power  -  generative  pur- 
poses has  been  estimated  at  200 
billion  gallons  a  day. 

3.  People  tend  to  think  that  only 
the  local  rainfall  and  stream-flow 
affect  them.  The  grim  fact  is  that 
every  local  water  situation  is  in- 
timately controlled  by  events  a 
thousand  and  more  miles  away,  as 
New  England  may  now  agree 
after  water  disasters  that  were 
spawned  in  the  tropics.  All  sens- 
ible expositions  of  the  water 
problem  have  to  deal  in  billions 
of  gallons,  millions  of  acre  -  feet 
and  thousands  of  cubic  miles  of 
water.  Before  any  local  situation 
can  even  be  described,  a  repuls- 
ively huge  picture  has  to  be 
sketched  in. 
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4.  Every  American  is  commit- 
ted to  the  absolute,  inherited  and 
inbred  knowledge  that  God  gave 
America  more  of  everything  than 
anybody  else.  Hold  onto  your 
seats.  Not  water.  The  United 
States  is  amon^  the  least  favored 
in  this  respect  among  the  world's 
great  populated  areas. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  The 
winds  north  of  the  equator  blow 
generally  clockwise  off  the  oceans. 
The  United  States  thus  gets  its 
original  water  winds  down  along 
the  Pacific  coast  and  up  from  the 
Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  Pacific  winds  run  into  the 
Cascade  Range  and  drop  virtually 
all  their  water  in  the  narrow  belt 
west  of  it.  The  Atlantic  winds 
miss  most  of  the  Great  Plains. 

The  disfavored  zone  is  the  home 
of  America's  favorite  entertain- 
ment form,  where  never  a  dis- 
couraging word  is  heard.  Though 
it  be  treason  to  reveal  it,  the 
whole  Rocky  Mountain  plateau 
and  its  eastern  slope  constitute  a 
leading  candidate  for  the  world's 
next  great  desert.  Progress  in  this 
dismal  direction  is  already  well 
along.  The  cowboys  may  soon 
turn  in  their  dogies  for  camels. 
The  sandstorms  may  bury  the 
transcontinental  roadbeds  and 


overland  communication  between 
the  two  coasts  of  the  United  Stat- 
es. The  consequent  injury  to  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world,  in  spite 
of  all  that  air  freight  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  could  do,  would  drown 
the  screams  of  Arizona  real  estate 
agents. 

5.  Any  child  'knows'  that  all 
water  finally  flows  back  into  the 
oceans.  Any  river,  while  fulfilling 
this  necessary  function,  is  a  true 
beauty  of  nature.  But  it  also  rep- 
resents by  definition  a  failure  of 
the  land  to  hold  on  to  the  water 
given  it. 

Unlike  man,  the  land  tries  to 
hold  on  to  the  water.  The  grasses 
and  trees,  the  valleys  and  ponds 
and  soils,  incessantly  trap  and 
hold  the  priceless  water.  The 
Great  Lakes  alone  bank  a  volume 
of  water  that  could  cover  the 
whole  United  States  under  a  ten- 
foot  sea.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other, greater,  invisible  lake  from 
coast  to  coast  —  the  underground 
water  table.  Some  say  it  holds 
enough  pure,  filtered  water  to 
cover  the  country  under  several 
hundred  feet  of  the  best  water  you 
ever  drank — in  other  words,  over 
half  a  century  of  normal  rainfall. 

The  surplus  of  water  is  repre- 
sented by  the  rivers.  But  this  is 
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the  only  water  most  people  mean 
when  they  think  of  fresh,  clean, 
inland  water.  This  is  the  water 
that  government  and  private 
entrepreneurs  especially  love  to 
play  with. 

The  history  of  our  rivers  is  so 
tragic  as  to  be  outlawed  from  par- 
lor conversation.  City  civilization 
has  made  a  river  an  unspeakable, 
untouchable  and,  of  course,  un- 
drinkable  wonder  of  civilization. 
Man's  habitual  horror  is  always, 
as  Arthur  H.  Carhart  put  it  in 
Water — or  Your  Life,  to  use  the 
river  as  a  'convenient  extension 
of  the  sewage  system.*  He  esti- 
mated that  in  1950  American  cities 
and  industries  poured  two-and-a- 
half  billion  tons  of  sewage  into 
once  -  live  streams.  Coal  mines 
alone  dump  in  a  year  several  mil- 
lion tons  of  sulphuric  acid  into  the 
nation's  rivers.  The  bed  of  the 
Schuylkill  River,  a  once -idyllic 
river  flowing  through  Philadel- 
phia, became  so  foul  that  its  ;^limes 
generated  enough  'marsh  gas'  to 
run  efficient  gas  stoves.  (In  this 
case,  a  few  private  individuals  dug 
out  the  slime  and  restored  life  to 
part  of  the  river.)  Most  American 
rivers  passing  great  cities  end  as 
great  sewers  of  death. 

Clearly  disgusting  as  this  is,  a 


far  more  disastrous  mishandling 
of  water  lies  in  our  ruin  of  water- 
sheds from  which  the  rains  drain 
into  the  rivers.  Water  has  a  con- 
suming vice:  it  is  in  a  tearing 
hurry  to  run  back  into  the  oceans. 
The  result?  Since  Americans  be- 
gan plowing  the  ancient  sod  of  the 
plains,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi-Missouri 
system,  running  majestically  to 
the  Gulf,  have  been  carrying  with 
them  every  year  an  average  of 
400  million  tons  of  topsoil  —  an 
inch  of  topsoil  off  5,000  miles,  or 
the  area  of  Connecticut.  This  pro- 
cess, repeated  over  the  United 
States,  had  ruined  by  the  1930's 
an  estimated  150,000  square  miles 
of  American  land,  mostly  lower- 
grade  pasture  land — the  combined 
area  of  North  and  South  Dakota. 
If  a  foreign  enemy  had  seized 
that  much  of  the  Unites  States  or 
a  traitor  had  betrayed  it,  no  Am- 
erican could  rest  until  it  had  been 
avenged  and  rewon.  But  though 
the  equivalent  of  two  great  Am- 
erican states  has  been  detached 
from  the  Union,  so  far  as  useful 
purposes  are  concerned,  the  poli- 
tical calm  is  terrifying.  Even  to 
mention  the  loss  of  two  states  on 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate is  regarded  as  something  of  a 
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bore.  Since  the  total  American 
loss  of  topsoil  per  year  equals  an 
inch  off  70,000  square  miles,  or 
the  area  of  Missouri,  it  is  fair  to 
predict  that  we  will  permit  the 
permanent  secession  of  four  more 
states — ^the  300,000  square  miles 
now  seriously  endangered. 

It  may  be  asked  where  the  kid- 
napped states  have  gone.  They 
have  gone  where  the  vanished 
empires  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
went:  out  to  sea.  The  rivers  of 
Babylonia  built  a  delta  150  miles 
out  to  sea  where  the  coastline  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  runs  today.  The 
Mississippi  has  built  a  delta  nearly 
as  long,  as  have  also  the  Nile, 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  Indus, 
Yangtze,  Rhone,  Volga  and,  with 
the  help  of  the  grateful  Dutch, 
the  Rhine  and  Meuse. 

So  runs  the  rivers'  revenge. 
Even  the  domesticated  little 
streams  of  the  Northeast  have 
lately  shown  a  wild  and  murder- 
ous streak. 

6.  More  and  more  people  are  re- 
plying to  the  ruined  and  ill-tem- 
pered rivers,  'The  hell  with  you. 
What  about  all  that  ground 
water?'  Of  course  they  at  once 
start  tapping  the  ground  water 
faster  than  it  is  being  replenished. 
The  fresh-water  table  sinks  rapid- 


ly; if  the  wells  are  near  the  salt 
seas,  the  underground  salt  water 
pushes  in  and  ruins  everybody. 
Carhart  give  the  figures  showing 
that  Savannah,  Georgia,  has  low- 
ered its  water  table  thirty  -  two 
feet  below  sea  level;  Long  Beach, 
California,  seventy  -  two  feet  be- 
low sea  level;  Texas  City,  Texas, 
to  102  feet  and  in  spots  to  165 
feet  below  sea  level.  Low  water 
tables  and  small  runoff  have  al- 
ready affected  o  v  e  r  a  thousand 
American  communities,  among 
them  New  York  City,  Philadel- 
phia, Memphis,  Mobile  and  Pe- 
oria. 

7.  The  next  to  last  fallacy  about 
water  is  that  it  can  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  a  fixed  or  static 
asset.  Water  is  always  in  move- 
ment— evaporating  from  lake  and 
forest,  or  condensing  down  as 
rain  from  clouds,  or  being  sucked 
up  into  a  rye  plant  by  its  14,000,- 
000  root  hairs,  or  being  breathed 
out  by  leaves  into  the  air  again  or 
rushing  down  rivers  and  hydro- 
electric  penstocks  or  creeping 
through  the  rock  strata  or  cascad- 
ing down  plowed  furrows  or  pour- 
ing out  of  the  faucet  or  being 
thirstly  gulped  down  an  animal's 
throat. 

8,  'I  own  that  pond,'  says  a  man 
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in  the  unchallenged  belief  that 
v/ater  can  be  owned  like  anything 
else.  This  is  the  worst  fallacy  of 
all.  It  is  not  that  it  is  wicked  or 
anti-social  to  try  to  monopolize 
water,  though  that,  too,  may  pos- 
sibly be  claimed.  It  is  that  water 
does  not  give  itself  to  anybody  in 
fee  simple.  It  permits  itself  only 
to  be  used  for  the  moment,  and 
moves  on  to  another  place  or  form 
or  condition. 

Imagine  a  water-miser  who  took 
a  glass  of  river  water  and,  to  make 
certain  it  would  always  be  his  to 
have  and  to  hold,  locked  it  in  his 
safe-deposit  box.  In  the  dark  and 
silence,  the  organic  vegetable 
and  animal  material  would  go  on 
growing  and  propagating  in  the 
glass.  Invisible  bacteria  would  be 
born  and  die  until  they  had  con- 
sumed all  the  free  oxygen.  Day 
by  day  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  glass  would  sink  from  evap- 
oration. The  miser  would  come 
back  to  find  an  empty  glass  stain- 
ed with  a  very  faint  scum.  He 
would  run  to  the  bank  manager, 
to  the  police,  but  not  even  the 
F.B.I,  could  give  him  back  his 
glass  of  water.  If  he  still  thought 
he  had  ever  owned  that  water,  he 
would  have  to  cry,  I've  been  rob- 
bed!' 


Crazy  as  he  sounds,  most  people 
are  just  that  crazy,  but  on  a  very 
much  larger  scale. 

So  much  for  the  human  falla- 
cies about  water. 

Let  us  look  at  one  American 
river  —  the  Colorado,  the  main 
water  resource  of  about  half  the 
Rocky  Mountain  plateau,  one- 
tenth  of  the  United  States  and 
about  eight  million  Americans,  in- 
cluding those  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Colorado,  with  an  annual 
average  flow  of  only  five  cubic 
miles  of  water,  beautifully  de- 
monstrates a  useful  function  of 
rivers  in  serving  as  a  water  pipe 
to  transport  surplus  water  from 
where  it  is  to  where  it  isn't. 

The  river  is  bom  in  the  melting 
snows  of  mountain  ridges,  trickles 
through  the  pine  and  spruce,  has- 
tens past  the  aspen  and  pinon- 
juniper  and  tears  into  the  dry 
canyons  of  the  sagebrush  country 
of  Utah  and  Arizona.  Finally  it 
slides  across  the  slopping  deserts 
of  Arizona  into  Mexico  and  builds 
its  own  huge  delta  in  the  Gulf  of 
California.  In  this  last  run,  the 
rainfall  is  often  only  two  inches 
a  year. 

Over  70  per  cent  of  this  price- 
less watershed  is  owned  by  the 
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United  States  government  which, 
after  due  and  careful  thought,  has 
spent  billions  of  dollars  on  its  de- 
velopment. Hoover  (or  Boulder) 
Dam  provides  the  hydro  -  electric 
power  that  makes  Los  Angeles  an 
important  industrial  area.  Parker 
Dam  downstream  supphes  the  Los 
Angeles  area  with  fresh  water  at 
the  rate  of  675,000  gallons  a  min- 
ute. Colorado  River  water  irri- 
gates 2,676,000  acres  in  the  whole 
basin,  plus  416,000  acres  in  the 
Salton  Sea  basin  of  the  Imperial 
Valley.  Over  fifty  Colorado  River 
projects  are  now  operating  and 
fifty  more  are  planned. 

And  what  is  the  state  of  this 
great  watershed,  the  equivalent  of 
four  great  American  states  ?  In 
1951  the  President's  W  a  t  e  r  Re- 
sources Policy  Commission  re- 
ported soberly  in  a  792-page  docu- 
ment that  over  half  of  the  basin 
area  was  'land  with  severe  to  cri- 
tical erosion  including  develop- 
ment of  deep  gully  streams  and 
extensive  sheet  wash.'  All  Ari- 
zona and  the  part  of  Colorado  in- 
cluded in  the  basin  were  about 
two-thirds  eroded.  In  Arizona 
over  half  the  topsoil  was  gone 
from  25,000,000  acres.  In  Utah, 
11,000,000  acres  were  guUied.  The 
worst  erosion  of  all — how  much 


worse  can  you  get? — ^was  reserv- 
ed to  New  Mexico.  As  one  reads 
the  report,  the  word  'erosion'  be- 
comes the  most  terrible  word  in 
the  language. 

The  report  says  judicially  that 
'Even  in  its  natural  state  the  basin 
had  achieved  o  n  1  y  a  precarious 
balance.'  But  reckless  government 
permission  to  provide  entrepen- 
eurs  to  harvest  timber  and  graze 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
goats  on  the  precious  watersheds 
has  destroyed  much  of  the  natural 
cover.  The  precarious  balance  has 
long  since  collapsed. 

But  what  of  all  the  marvelous 
government  projects?  The  great 
dams  are  not  quite  as  marvelous 
as  they  look.  Lake  Mead,  the  re- 
servoir behind  Hoover  Dam,  is 
being  filled  every  year  with  199,- 
000,000  tons  of  sediment  from  up- 
stream. Furthermore,  the  price- 
less water  stalled  behind  the  dam 
evaporates  in  the  desert  sun  at 
the  rate  of  seven  feet  a  year.  Fur- 
thermore, the  accumulated  fine 
silt  and  the  fluctuating  water  level 
have  destroyed  fish  life.  Further- 
more, the  flooding  of  the  forest 
slopes  has  drowned  the  winter 
forage  havens  for  wild  game. 
Other  projects  have  destroyed 
essential  marshlands  for  migra- 
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tory  waterfowl.  In  the  upper 
basin,  the  processing  of  gold, 
uranium  and  vanadium  is  pouring 
poisons  into  the  river.  Everywhere 
over-use  of  the  water  results  in 
infiltration  of  salts  from  the  al- 
kali soil  and  ruins  the  water  for 
human  use.  Though  river  naviga- 
tion was  one  of  the  professed  ma- 
jor purposes  of  Hoover,  Parker 
and  Davis  Dams,  there  is  no 
freight  traffic. 

Perhaps  the  irrigation  projects 
redeem  it  all?  Beginning  around 
1916,  shrewd  realtors  in  various 
irrigated  areas  sank  wells  in  mar- 
ginal zones  and  did  a  brisk  selling 
business  in  land.  The  get  -  rich - 
quick  process  continued  until  the 
whole  water  table  had  sunk  so 
far  that  2,000-foot  wells  were  re- 
quired to  reach  it.  The  President's 
report  comments  with  appalling 
calm,  'The  end  result  of  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  ground  water  re- 
sources will  be  abandonment  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy,  with  the  distress 
and  business  failures  which  ac- 
company such  abandonment.' 
Since  schools,  stores,  churches 
and  homes  had  followed  this  un- 


scrupulous speculation  in  water, 
the  'abandonment'  is  never  pretty. 

It  may  be  a  comfort  to  know 
that  American  business  men  and 
officialdom  have  not  ravaged  our 
American  real  estate  quite  as 
badly  as  the  Russians  have  man- 
handled the  area  southeast  of 
Stalingrad  as  far  as  Central  Asia. 
However,  an  act  like  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson's  recent  re- 
duction of  soil-conservation  serv- 
ices was  a  good  try  for  the  booby 
championship — a  virtual  liquida- 
tion, if  I  read  the  factors  correctly, 
of  two  more  American  states. 

The  only  hope  for  the  American 
property,  as  for  spiritual  values, 
is  here  agin  an  enlightened  citi- 
zenry, requiring  of  its  govern- 
ment control  of  water  resources 
that  tries  to  balance  all  the  con- 
flicting values  of  water  suggested 
above. 

This  is  a  great  cause — actually 
greater  than  anti  -  narcotics  or 
anti-communism  or  anti-inflation 
or  anti-vivisection  —  this  resolve 
to  restore  all  forty-eight  stars  to 
the  flag.  Such  a  cause  gives  the 
word  patriotism  its  original  and 
reputable  meaning.    — David  Cort 


-^    OTTAWA. — Business  failures  in  Canada  during  the  first  half  of  1956  increased 
nearly  12  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  — Canadian  Press 
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The  Fear  of  Abundance 


Long  before  World  War  II  orthodox  finance  had  demonstrated  its 
inability  to  function  in  an  economy  of  abundance.  It  is  stumped  by 
surpluses.  Finance  is  so  dependent  on  scarcity  for  its  proper  working 
that  if  it  does  not  exist  it  (scarcity)  must  be  created  by  artificial  means. 


TT  SHOULD  not  impose  too 
•^  severe  a  strain  on  the  memory 
to  recall  the  time  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  'surplus  problem'  was 
becoming  a  matter  of  major  public 
concern.  We  were  then  slowly 
emerging  from  a  period  of  short- 
age—  a  period  during  which  the 
emphasis  had  been  on  maximum 
production  all  along  the  line. 

The  transition  from  short  sup- 
ply to  abundance  was  compara- 
tively rapid.  Thus  when  surpluses 
did  appear  they  were  welcomed 
as  a  happy  release.  As  the  novelty 
wore  off  and  problems  of  disposal 
began  to  arise  the  troublesome 
side  of  the  surplus  situation  soon 
showed  up. 

When  discussing  the  problems 
arising  out  of  surpluses  it  was  for 
a  long  time  the  accepted  formula 
always  to  insist  that  in  a  world  in 
need  surpluses  were  of  course  a 
blessing  —  ever  so  much  better 
than  scarcity. 


Reprinted  from  The  Western  Producer. 
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This  was  natural  and  tactful  in 
the  context  of  the  time  because 
the  uncomfortable  experience  of 
shortages  was  so  recent  that 
people  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  distressed  by  t  h  e  sudden 
availability  of  goods  and  services 
for  which  they  had  long  yearned. 
So  v/e  were  treated  to  homilies  on 
the  virtue  of  abundance  and  in- 
formed that  though  difficulties 
might  be  encountered  in  quickly 
finding  means  to  distribute  'over- 
production' these  would  shortly 
be  overcome  and  soon  all  would 
be  well.  Surpluses  might  pose  a 
problem  but  please  let  us  never 
forget  that  they  were  really  a 
blessing  —  a  manifestation  of  the 
bounty  of  providence. 

Cynics  might  have  suspected 
that  this  was  really  eye  -  wash, 
that  in  truth  our  economic  sys- 
tem was  not  equipped  to  deal  with 
surpluses.  And  as  so  often  hap- 
pens the  cynics  would  have  been 
right. 

Now  we  have  turned  full  cycle. 
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Those  who  happened  to  be  listen- 
ing the  other  day  to  an  American 
expert  who  talked  about  the 
wheat  situation  in  the  United 
States  would  have  heard  no  re- 
ference to  the  blessings  of  abun- 
dance. Instead  the  speaker  offered 
statistical  proofs  that  the  surplus 
era  was  passing — that  as  he  put 
it  'the  surplus  situation  is  level- 
ling of.'  What  with  a  smaller  crop 
partly  the  result  of  statutory  acre- 
age limitation  and  other  controls, 
as  well  as  larger  giveaways  and 
'aggressive  selling,'  the  position 
had  been  greatly  improved.  This 
year  there  would  be  no  increase 
in  carry-over  and  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  production  would 
be  reduced  to  no  more  than  the 
amount  needed  to  meet  effective 
demand.  The  'blessing'  would  soon 
be  dissipated  and  that  would  be 
a  welcome  relief. 

This  swing  back  to  the  tradi- 
tional attitude  is  significant  and 
discouraging.  In  t  h  e  first  flush 
after  the  war  when  FAO  came  in- 
to being  there  was  an  interval 
when  it  was  the  fashion  to  regard 
maximum  production  all  the  way 


around  as  the  only  sensible  objec- 
tive. It  was  fashionable  to  con- 
tend that  the  satisfaction  of  hu- 
man needs  should  and  would  be 
the  aim  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture, that  no  financial  obstacle 
would  be  allowed  to  debar  us 
from  that  goal.  That  sort  of  think- 
ing is  fashionable  no  longer.  We 
have  now  reverted  to  the  older 
formula — supply  must  be  tailored 
to  effective  demand.  "Which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  produc- 
tion must  be  geared  to  financial 
policy,  national  and  international. 
And  that  in  turn  is  the  proof  of 
our  failure.  Long  before  the  war 
orthodox  finance  had  demonstrat- 
ed its  inability  to  function  in  an 
economy  of  abundance.  It  is 
stumped  by  surpluses.  Finance  is 
so  dependent  on  scarcity  for  its 
proper  working  that  if  it  does  not 
exist  it  (scarcity)  must  be  created 
by  artificial  means.  This  defeatist 
attitude  must  be  challenged  and 
changed  or  the  West  will  surely 
be  crushed  under  the  Russian 
economic  steam  roller  when  it 
really  starts  rolling. 


i^  VERMILION,  Ohio. — A  revolutionary  low  cost  electric  motor,  which  uses  air  as 
a  'lubricant,'  has  been  perfected  by  Air-Glide  Engineering  Laboratories.  The  motors 
do  not  use  bearings,  and  are  perfectly  clean.  — British  United  Press 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere- 
^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

"k  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
ir  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

'k  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
US.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

-k  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

kr  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing  ! 

WHO? 

"lAr,  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible- 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

i^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife—as long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  hi 
Technocracy. 


TECHMMCY 


Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

—Encyclopedia  Americana 
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The  Ouarterly  Sorvey 


Science  and  Survival 

Principal  cause  of  the  present 
world  turmoil  is  not  the  rapid 
growth  of  scientific  research  and 
discovery  but  the  failure  of  man's 
social  organization  to  keep  pace 
with  the  new  mastery  of  his  en- 
vironment that  research  has  made 
possible. 

This  was  the  view  of  Dr.  O.  M. 
Solandt,  former  chairman  of  Can- 
ada's Defence  Research  Board 
and  new  assistant  vice-president 
of  research  and  development  for 
Canadian  National  Railways,  in 
a  recent  address  on  'Scientific 
Research  in  the  Modern  World.' 

Dr.  Solandt  said  that  *a  cursory 
glance  at  the  world  today  showed 
that  neither  the  individual  man 
nor  his  social  and  political  organ- 
izations had  evolved  fast  enough 
to  cope  with  the  new  problems  of 
our  mechanized  civilization.' 

To  pose  the  problem  was  easier 
than  to  provide  an  answer,  Dr. 
Solandt  said,  but  history  suggest- 
ed that  it  was  folly  to  try  to  stop 
the  evolution  of  such  a  dynamic 
force  as  modern  scientific  re- 
search. 
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Fitzpatrick     in     The     St.     Louis     Post-Dispatch 

Whafs    Good    for    General    Business 
Ought  to   Be   Good  for  the   Country 

'However,  we  can  probably  do 
something  to  guide  science  into 
more  productive  fields,  and  we 
can  certainly  do  a  good  deal  to 
accelerate  the  evolution  and  per- 
fection of  our  social  organization.' 

Dr.  Solandt  ended  on  a  note  of 
warning  :  'We  can  no  longer  be 
satisfied  with  the  slow  evolution 
of  human  society.  We  must  ur- 
gently seek  means  of  speeding  up 
the  process,  because  the  existence 


of  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  the 
weapons  systems  for  delivering  it 
means  that  our  very  civilization 
is  in  danger  of  extinction.' 

Auiomaiion  and   Labor 

David  A.  Morse,  director  gen- 
eral of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  has  counselled  cau- 
tion in  assuming  that  automation 
will  develop  gradually  without 
causing  unemployment  or  serious 
dislocations  of  labor. 

Automation's  advance  in  indus- 
try may  proceed  more  rapidly 
that  recent  estimates  suggest,  Mr. 
Morse  said  in  a  survey  on  auto- 
mation and  atomic  energy  pub- 
lished recently  in  Geneva. 

Among  the  forces  he  cited  as 
accelerating  the  rate  of  introduc- 
tion of  automation  were  technical 
and  financial  advantages  to  indus- 
try, the  'snowballing  effect'  of 
technical  change  and  demands 
for  higher  living  standards.  *Com- 
petition  among  firms  and  other 
pressures  for  industrial  efficiency 
oblige  more  and  more  undertak- 
ings  to   introduce  automation.' 

Since  technological  progress 
offers  great  savings  in  labor,  trade 
union  fears  of  resultant  unem- 
ployment are  'real  and  wide- 
spread,' Mr.  Morse  said. 
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Technocracy's  Charts 

For  a  number  of  months,  J.  A. 
Spencer,  of  Magrath,  Alta.,  has 
been  criticizing  Technocracy  in 
the  'Open  Forum'  section  of  The 
Western  Producer,  a  weekly 
newspaper  which  is  published  in 
Saskatoon,  Sask.  Among  his  crit- 
icisms Mr.  Spencer  had  been 
claiming  that  Technocracy's 
charts  on  economic  and  physical 
trends  in  North  America  were  un- 
sound. So  we  pointed  out  that  the 
said  charts  had  been  seen  and 
approved  by  Stuart  Chase,  the 
well-known  U.S.  economist,  and 
we  challenged  Mr.  Spencer  to 
produce  any  authority,  recognized 
or  unrecognized,  who  could  prove 
that  our  charts  were  not  based  on 
authentic  data. 

In  the  April  4  issue  of  The 
Western  Producer,  Mr.  Spencer 
said  in  part:  'In  regard  to  the 
challenge  of  the  editor  of  the 
Technocracy  Digest  to  produce 
any  known  economist  who  would 
say  that  some  30  charts  okayed 
by  Stuart  Chase  were  unsound, 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Chase  as  well  as 
others  .  .  .  Mr.  Chase  replied: 
"I  was  never  connected  with  the 
Technocracy  movement.  I  did 
know  Howard  Scott  and  had  been 
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in  a  small  organization  with  him 
10  years  earlier  but  all  I  ever  did 
about  Technocracy  was  to  write 
it  up  for  a  magazine,  with  some 
rather  acute  criticisms.  I  have  no 
idea  what  the  30  charts  are  to 
which  you  refer,  and  I  certainly 
never  okayed  anything  so  specific. 
I  have  said,  and  still  say,  that  the 
basic  idea  on  which  Technocracy 
was  founded — ^namely,  that  there 
was  a  problem  of  technological 
unemployment  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  machines  and  techniques 
(now  automation)  was  sound.  But 
specific  charts,  no  comprendo."  ' 
We  immediately  dispatched  the 
following  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  April  18  issue  of  The  West- 
em  Producer : 

*We  were  interested  to  learn  in 
Mr.  Spencer's  letter  that  Stuart 
Chase  quahfies  as  a  forgetful 
author  who  cannot  remember 
what  he  himself  wrote  about 
Technocracy   and  its  charts. 

'To  keep  the  record  straight, 
we  reiterate  that  Mr.  Chase  did 
say:  "I  have  inspected  perhaps  30 
of  the  big  charts  of  the  Energy 
Survey  and  have  been  informed 
that  they  are  based  on  Census 
material  and  other  accredited 
sources  of  data.  I  have  checked 
one   or   two   of  them  with   such 


data  and  found  them  substantially 
correct.  Furthermore,  I  believe 
I  possess  enough  knowledge  of 
the  past  industrial  history  of  the 
United  States  to  affirm  that  the 
curves,  on  such  charts  as  I  have 
seen,  follow  the  expected  major 
tendencies." 

'The  above  quotation  appears 
in  the  booklet  "Technocracy:  An 
Interpretation,"  written  by  Mr. 
Chase  and  pubhshed  by  the  John 
Day  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  1933. 
In  case  copies  of  this  booklet  are 
not  available  to  Mr.  Spencer  or 
Mr.  Chase,  they  can  find  the  com- 
plete text  in  "The  Making  of  So- 
ciety," edited  by  V.  F.  Calverton 
and  published  by  The  Modem 
Library,  New  York,  in  1937, 
which  can  be  obtained  today 
through  any  book  store. 

'In  view  of  Stuart  Chase's  pres- 
ent expressed  attitude  about 
Technocracy,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  the  last  sentence  of  his  book- 
let: "As  far  as  they  go,  however — 
and  in  their  cardinal  domain  they 
plough  deep  —  these  conclusions, 
and  the  data  upon  which  they  are 
based,  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
arresting  challenge  which  the 
American  industrial  system  has 
ever  faced."  '  —The  Editor 
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Frontiers  Without  End 


A  tiny  minority  of  people  are  willing  to  push  forward  beyond  the 
farthest  trail  They  are  the  ones  who  dare  to  break  through  the 
outer  barriers  of  that  which  is  known  and  posted.  It  is  to  these' 
that  we  dedicate  our  thoughts  at  this  time. 


■jWTAN'S  RISE  above  the  crea- 
•*■  **■  tures  of  the  wilderness  has 
been  along  frontiers  of  domain, 
of  knowledge,  and  of  experience. 
Along  certain  frontiers  (for  ex- 
ample, the  military),  there  has 
been  maintained  more  or  less 
steady  pressure;  along  others  (for 
example,    the    geographical   fron- 


MsfKKi.oc'e. 


Herblock   in   The   Washington   Post 


'How   Long   Have  You   Been    Having 
This  Nightmare?" 
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tiers),  advance  has  been  inter- 
mittent; and  some  frontiers  (for 
example,  social)  have  become 
stationary  for  long  periods  of 
time,  or  even  retracted.  Often 
man  has  had  to  mark  time  along 
a  frontier  until  a  breakthrough 
was  achieved,  after  which  there 
sometimes  followed  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion. 

From  the  cultural  centers  of 
the  Mediterranean,  geographical 
expansion  was  slow  and  arduous. 
It  penetrated  only  shallowly  into 
northern  Africa.  It  made  a  few 
sporadic  forays  into  the  Middle 
East,  always  to  retract.  And,  with 
the  breakthrough  achieved  by 
the  armies  of  JuHus  Caesar,  it 
extended  into  northern  Europe. 
Throughout  the  Dark  Ages,  the 
'outer  world'  was  remote,  forbid- 
ding, and  practically  unknown. 
The  first  great  breakthrough 
came  with  the  invasions  of  the 
Middle  East  and  eastern  Europe 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century  by  the 
cavalry  Hordes  of  Genghis  Khan. 
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This  opened  the  way  for  Marco 
Polo  to  make  his  long  overland 
trip  to  China.  Shortly  thereafter, 
another  major  breakthrough  was 
achieved  with  the  voyages  of 
Christopher  Columbus  to  the 
Americas.  (The  Norsemen  broke 
through  to  the  North  American 
Continent  earlier,  but  their  ex- 
plorations were  never  followed 
up  with  pioneer  settlements, 
hence  that  event  was  'lost'  to 
history.) 

Frontiers  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience have  been  no  less  fas- 
cinating and  rewarding  than  the 
frontiers  of  geography.  The  fron- 
tier of  mathematics  recorded  a 
major  breakthrough  with  the  in- 
vention in  India  of  the  'Arabic* 
numerals  and  their  subsequent 
introduction  into  Europe.  A 
breakthrough  in  the  recording  of 
events  came  with  the  invention 
written  symbols,  culminating  (and 
stagnating)  with  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet. The  greatest  breakthrough  of 
all  time  came  with  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Scientific  Method. 

Unfortunately,  mankind  has 
squandered  untold  time,  effort, 
and  wealth  on  the  'frontiers'  of 
philosophy  and  superstition,  only 
to  find  them  in  the  end  illusory, 
evasive,    and   without   substance. 


Hence,  man's  advance  in  the 
material  world  has  been  greatly 
retarded  by  his  useless  meander- 
ings  in  the  immaterial  world. 

The  steady  creeping  forward  of 
human  culture  through  the  years 
is  viewed  differently  by  people 
with  different  outlooks  on  man's 
social  evolution  and  destiny.  The 
reactionary  sees  only  stifling  of 
of  opportunity  and  desire  in  the 
unfolding,  changing  order  of 
things.  He  yearns,  possibly,  for 
the  'good  old  days'  of  laissez  faire 
when  there  was  no  income  tax 
and  the  rules  governing  one's  get- 
ting ahead  were  lax.  The  conser- 
vative abhors  change,  although 
he  adapts  to  it  slowly  and  grudg- 
ingly; he  always  feels  that  the 
ways  of  the  recent  past  were  the 
best.  In  that  respect,  he  is  ahead 
of  the  reactionary  who  thinks  that 
the  old  ways  were  best  and  that 
the  new  ways  are  decadent.  The 
great  majority  of  people  are  sim- 
ply apathetic;  they  go  along  with 
the  neighbors,  without  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  or  rebellion,  and 
without  an  overt  thought  of  being 
original,  indifferent,  or  old-fash- 
ioned. Then,  there  are  a  few  who 
look  forward  to  new  adventures 
in  living,  eager  to  climb  the  next 
rise  and  view  what  lies  beyond. 
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These  have  a  deep  yearning  to 
see  that  which  is  new  and  strange; 
and,  among  these,  there  is  a  tiny 
minority  who  are  wilHng  to  push 
forward  beyond  the  farthest  trail 
and  brave  the  hazards  and  hard- 
ships of  the  wilderness.  They  are 
the  explorers  and  first  pioneers; 
they  are  the  ones  who  dare  to 
break  through  the  outer  barriers 
of  that  which  is  known  and  post- 
ed. It  is  to  the  last  of  these  that 
we  dedicate  our  thoughts  at  this 
time. 

The  geographical  explorers  and 
pioneers  were  a  hardy  lot.  Those 
who  were  not  forced  into  it  by 
external  compulsion  were  im- 
pelled to  go  on  and  endure  hard- 
ships and  adventure  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  internal  urge. 
They  were  not  cowed  by  endless 
vistas  of  wilderness,  nor  by  the 
glow  of  eyes  in  the  dark  and 
strange  sounds  at  night.  Until  this 
20th  Century,  the  geographical 
frontiers  of  the  world  were  many 
and  the  unexplored  wildernesses 
were  vast.  But  now,  such  frontiers 
are  nearly  gone;  and  the  white 
spots  on  the  map  of  the  world  are 
melting  away.  The  future  of  geo- 
graphical exploration  is  fading  as 
the  builders  move  into  ever  more 
places   to   change   the   face    of 


nature  and  adapt  it  to  man's  con- 
venience. The  explorer  may  la- 
ment that  his  work  is  done;  that 
after  sundown  there  will  be  no 
new  realms  to  penetrate  and  con- 
quer— no  more  breakthroughs,  no 
more  high  adventure.  He  may 
feel  that  there  is  nothing  left  for 
him  to  do  but  retire  and  watch, 
while  the  forces  of  occupation 
move  in  and  make  things  comfort- 
able for  man  and  make  his  living 
soft,  establishing  a  pattern  that, 
to  the  explorer,  is  routine  and 
dull:  Man's  life  shall  become 
nothing  more  significant  than  am- 
bulatory vegetables. 

But  the  Old-Timer  is  making 
a  mistake  when  he  thinks  this 
way.  It  shows  that  he  has  acquired 
a  fixation,  rooted  in  the  past. 
Changes  have  left  him  stranded. 
His  pioneering  spirit  has  turned 
back  upon  itself  and  has  become 
a  reactionary  lament.  Sure,  there 
has  been  change,  and  much  of  it 
has  not  made  sense.  But  man's 
frontiers,  in  the  broader  view,  are 
still  there;  they  have  only  changed 
their  direction.  Actually,  more 
frontiers  have  been  created  than 
have  been  overrun  and  obliterat- 
ed. There  are  still  many  break- 
throughs   to    be    made    by    those 
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whose  internal  urge  forces  them 
to  venture  into  the  unknown. 

One  new  frontier,  on  which  we 
shall  not  dwell  at  length,  is  that 
of  space  travel  and  physical  ex- 
ploration beyond  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth.  While  this  frontier 
has  its  appeal,  its  hazards,  and  is 
filled  with  problems  of  break- 
through, still,  it  somehow  seems 
to  lack  vitality  to  the  mundane 
species  of  explorer.  (The  science- 
fiction  writers  try  to  give  it  vital- 
ity by  peopling  the  Universe  with 
man-hke  creatures.  But  they  are 
only  whisthng  in  the  dark,  as  will 
surely  be  verified  when  the  Moon 
and  Mars  are  reached  —  if  they 
ever  are.  The  movies  try  to  make 
space-travel  dramatic  and  'ro- 
mantic' by  casting  their  plays 
with  characters  of  adolescent 
emotions  and  mentalities  and  with 
maniacs  driven  by  some  self-cen- 
tered fear  or  ambition.)  The  as- 
pect of  space  travel  that  leaves 
us  colder  than  any  other  is  the 
immensity  of  the  distances  to  be 
traveled;  which,  even  granted  the 
development  of  velocities  ap- 
proaching the  speed  of  light, 
would  make  the  long  rides  posi- 
tively uninteresting  to  a  true  ex- 
plorer. Still,  we  contend,  the 
frontier  of  space  travel  should  be 


vigorously  assaulted  and  an  early 
breakthrough  achieved.  What  it 
will  yield  of  benefit  or  interest 
to  mankind  is  mostly  conjectural 
at  this  stage.  (We  have  nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  militaristic 
chauvinism  that  dominates  most 
official  thinking  about  space 
travel  at  present.)  Anyway,  in 
space  travel  there  is  a  wide  open 
frontier,  albeit  one  that  will  not 
(at  present)  appeal  much  to  the 
individualist,  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous social  effort  and  tech- 
nical organization  that  must  be 
devoted  to  it  in  order  to  gain 
appreciable  results. 

The  frontiers  of  celestial  ex- 
ploration which  are  being  assailed 
by  the  astronomical  observatories 
of  the  world  offer  a  wide  field 
of  opportunity  for  those  who  are 
fascinated  by  penetrating  and 
studying  the  immensities  of  space, 
and  its  inclusions,  without  leav- 
ing the  earth.  The  breakthroughs 
already  achieved  with  the  power- 
ful new  telescopes  and  wide-angle 
cameras  (with  additional  new 
technological  facilities  in  the  off- 
ing) make  this  frontier  of  science 
highly  interesting  and  exciting 
for  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  access  to  the 
few    instruments    now    available. 
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Many  more  observatories  and 
much  more  equipment  are  need- 
ed, with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  southern  hemisphere.  A  big 
start  has  been  made,  but  there 
is,  as  yet,  no  foreseeable  end  to 
the  frontiers  of  astronomy. 

Getting  back  to  earth  itself,  the 
frontiers  of  geology,  likewise,  are 
still  endless.  Although  something 
may  be  known  of  the  topography 
and  surface  phenomena  of  most 
areas  of  the  earth,  very  little  is 
known  about  the  complex  of 
earth  formations  beneath  the  sur- 
face. Few  areas  of  the  continental 
crusts  have  been  mapped  for  a 
distance  of  as  little  as  two  miles 
in  depth.  Yet,  it  is  of  high  social 
significance  that  this  be  done, 
particularly  in  view  of  man's 
growing  dependence  on  sub-sur- 
face minerals.  The  petroleum, 
coal,  and  metal  mining  interests 
have  made  sporadic  surveys 
under  the  surface,  here  and  there, 
but  most  areas  have  scarely  been 
touched.  The  individualist  explor- 
er, the  classical  'prospector,'  can 
study  only  the  evidence  revealed 
by  protrusions  and  cuts  on  the 
surface,  such  as  those  revealed 
by  mountain  slopes  and  the  faces 
of  cliffs  and  canyons,  supplement- 
ed a  little  with  shallow  diggings. 


Such  evidence  is  sketchy  and  in- 
complete, although  it  is  a  begin- 
ning; and  its  pursuit  has  provided 
many  thrills  to  those  who  have 
ventured  forth  with  prospecting 
inclinations. 

In  a  few  places,  a  greater 
breakthrough  in  geological  know- 
ledge is  achieved  from  deep-drill- 
ing for  oil  and  from  deep-shaft 
mining  for  ores.  However,  what 
is  called  for  now  is  a  systematic 
survey  of  wide  regions,  organized 
by  the  social  controls  of  the  var- 
ious areas.  A  suggested  procedure 
would  involve  a  systematic  pat- 
tern of  deep  core  drillings  (the 
distance  between  the  drillings 
varying  with  the  complexity  of 
the  formations  encountered,  the 
more  complex  the  formations,  the 
shorter  the  distances).  The  cores 
could  then  be  sliced  thin,  length- 
wise, and  filed  in  series  in  shallow 
drawers  in  a  number  of  desposi- 
tories  around  the  world.  Then, 
when  enough  evidence  is  at  hand, 
three-dimensional  maps  could  be 
readily  compiled  from  compari- 
sons of  the  drill  samples  of  an 
area.  Once  such  a  systematic  pro- 
gram were  initiated,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  many  technological 
short-cuts  would  be  devised  to 
hasten  and  facilitate  the  work  and 
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study.  This  line  of  exploration 
would  offer  a  long-term  oppor- 
tunity to  many  who  find  satisfac- 
tion from  viewing  and  analyzing 
the  unknown  for  the  first  time. 

The  frontiers  of  biology  have 
scarcely  been  breached,  and  there 
is  no  end  in  sight  for  original  in- 
vestigation and  discovery  in  this 
field.  Even  the  oldest  of  the  bio- 
logical studies,  the  classification 
of  the  living  organisms  on  the 
earth,  is  very  far  from  completed. 
Thousands  of  new  species  of 
plants  and  animals  are  being  de- 
scribed every  year;  and  this  pro- 
cess can  go  on  for  a  long  time. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  species 
of  plant  or  animal,  never  before 
recognized  by  man,  can  be  fully 
as  thrilling  as  the  view  over  a  new 
horizon. 

The  study  of  organic  structures 
has  been  pioneered,  but  vast 
amounts  of  detail  and  some  fund- 
amentals are  yet  to  be  worked 
out  .  .  .  The  study  of  physiology 
is  much  less  advanced  .  .  .  Scarce- 
ly more  than  a  start  has  been 
made  on  the  study  of  animal  be- 
havior, ranging  from  the  simple 
tropisms  of  unicellular  organisms 
to  the  complex  ratiocinations  of 
human  geniuses. 

A  fascinating  field  for  explora- 


tion and  discovery  is  that  of 
disease  and  malfunction  among 
plants  and  animals,  particularly 
among  human  beings.  The  study 
of  disease  has  many  ramifications 
—  into  physiology,  chemistry, 
genetics,  nutrition,  micro-biology, 
neurology,  and  sociology  —  and 
these  provide  endless  frontiers 
for  the  searcher  into  the  un- 
known. Human  beings,  with  their 
great  multiplicity  of  genotypes, 
offer  enough  variation  in  struc- 
ture, function,  behavior,  and 
pathological  tendencies  to  satisfy 
the  most  adventurous  explorer 
into  problems  of  'human  nature.' 
In  the  end,  if  not  in  the  beginning, 
'the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man.' 

At  the  present  time,  the  major 
attention  of  the  technical  world  is 
being  devoted  to  explorations  and 
developments  related  to  changes 
in  the  nuclei  of  atoms.  This  realm 
of  nature  first  attracted  attention 
with  the  discovery  of  the  radio- 
activity of  radium.  The  second 
great  breakthrough  came  with  the 
discovery  of  spontaneous  fission 
among  the  nuclei  of  Uranium-235 
atoms.  In  this  area  of  exploration 
is  located  a  whole  complex  of 
energy  forms  and  transformations 
which  lie  between  chemical  ener- 
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gy  (which  involves  the  behavior 
of  whole  atoms) ,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  electrical  energy  (which  in- 
volves mainly  the  activities  of 
negative  electrons),  on  the  other 
hand.  Knowledge  gained  from  the 
study  of  nuclear  energy,  as  it  is 
called,  eventually  proliferates 
through  all  other  fields  of  know- 
ledge; for  example,  it  enters  into 
the  study  of  physiological  pro- 
cesses in  plants,  the  study  of 
chemical  changes  in  industrial 
processes,  determining  the  age  of 
archeological  remains,  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  disease,  and  syn- 
thesis of  new  or  rare  chemical 
elements. 

In  the  realm  of  nuclear  energy, 
exploration  and  pioneering  must 
be  organized  and  carefully  con- 
trolled. This  is  partly  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  materials  handled 
and  the  type  of  apparatus  that  is 
required.  It  is  also  due  to  the 
magnitude  of  energy  forces  in- 
volved, as  well  as  to  the  danger 
of  radioactive  contamination.  All 
of  which  is  complicated  by  the 
militaristic  mentality  that  today 
dominates  the  attitudes  of  the 
world's  leaders.  However,  nuclear 
energy  offers  a  highly  challenging 
field,  particularly  for  the  theoreti- 
cal  scientist.    Beyond   nuclear 


energy  (as  energy)  extends  many 
lines  of  research  involving  radio- 
active isotopes. 

In  the  fields  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  in  the  strict  sense,  there 
have  been  sensational  break- 
throughs and  broad  advances  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years.  These 
have  paved  the  way  for  'miracu- 
lous' technological  achievements, 
among  them,  plastics,  synthetic 
fibers,  Hght-weight  metal  alloys, 
sulfa  drugs,  television,  and  jet 
aircraft — to  mention  only  a  few. 

Many  fields  of  exploration  and 
development  require  organized 
personnel  and  very  expensive 
equipment;  and  even  a  small  lab- 
oratory is  beyond  the  means  of 
the  private  individual.  However, 
opportunities  to  explore  and  pio- 
neer in  new  fields  is  not  closed 
to  the  individualist  of  small 
means.  One  area  in  which  he  can 
operate  is  that  of  invention.  Al- 
most everything  man  does  could 
be  done  better  if  he  had  gadgets 
and  tools  of  improved  design.  Al- 
most every  piece  of  machinery  is 
subject  to  improvement  in  func- 
tion and  efficiency.  (Incidentally, 
such  improvements  are  not  held 
back  so  much  by  lack  of  inventors 
and  tested  designs  as  by  malicious 
intent  of  investors  in  obsolescent 
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products  and  processes.)  Perhaps, 
here  and  there,  a  radically  new- 
type  of  machine  or  gadget  would 
serve  the  purpose  much  better 
than  anything  now  in  use;  like, 
for  example,  the  electric  razor 
which  does  the  same  job  as  the 
old-style  sharp  edge  razor,  but  in 
a  very  different  manner;  or  like 
the  zipper,  which  is  an  entirely 
new  way  of  doing  a  fastening  job 
formerly  done  by  buttons.  In  al- 
most every  aspect  of  consumer 
living,  especially,  major  improve- 
ments in  functional  design  are 
possible.  While  many  of  the  tools 
and  materials  employed  in  indus- 
try and  in  the  professions  are  of 
high  quality  and  have  been  care- 
fully developed  for  their  purpose, 
the  bulk  of  things  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer is  junk — ^just  a  step  or  two 
in  quality  above  the  junk  sold  to 
children  as  playthings. 

Thus,  in  the  varied  fields  of  ex- 
pression for  man's  curiosity,  there 
is  ample  room  for  the  explorer 
and  pioneer  to  find  himself.  The 
vehicle  of  expression  and  the  es- 
sential talents  may  be  different 
from  those  of  the  early  geographi- 
cal pioneer,  but  the  thrill  of  dis- 
covery is  no  less  real.  One  may 
no  longer  need  training  in  the 
art  of  living  off  the  provisions  of 


a  primitive  nature,  or  skill  in 
meeting  or  evading  the  hazards  of 
the  wilderness,  or  be  an  expert 
with  the  rifle;  but  there  is  other 
knowledge  and  other  skills  that 
are  just  as  exacting  and  impor- 
tant, and  there  are  other  fruits 
of  the  struggle  that  are  no  less 
satisfying.  Furthermore,  today, 
the  chances  of  surviving  most 
hazards  of  living  are  much  more 
favorable  than  those  governing 
the  fates  of  our  pioneering  ances- 
tors and  hfe  expectancy  has  been 
considerably  extended.  Also,  the 
task  of  securing  the  routine  nec- 
essities of  life  is  now  much  less 
arduous  and  time-consuming,  so 
one  can  devote  much  more  time 
and  attention  to  matters  which 
are  of  immediate  interest  to  him. 
(This  latter  condition  also  pre- 
sents a  particular  hazard  under 
the  Price  System;  for,  there  is  the 
danger  that,  when  Hving  is  made 
easy,  one  may  become  infected 
with  the  'virus'  of  bourgeois  re- 
spectability.) 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  study 
of  all  lies  in  the  field  of  social 
affairs.  It  has  the  added  attraction 
of  being  highly  controversial.  A 
certain  amount  of  study  and  pio- 
neering has  been  made  among  the 
minutiae  of  social  affairs;  such  as, 
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home  economics,  family  living, 
charity,  organized  recreation,  and 
tranquilization  of  non  -  conform- 
ists. But  practically  nothing  has 
been  done  in  the  field  of  macro- 
sociology.  True  enough,  there  has 
been  some  probing  into  the  larger 
aspects  of  social  affairs,  such  as 
suggesting  variations  in  the  form 
of  governments  or  systems  of 
economics;  but  such  ideas  usually 
prick  too  many  sensitive  invest- 
ments, hence  they  meet  with 
stern  reprisal.  The  field  of  macro- 
sociology  wo  u  1  d  embrace  such 
major  realms  of  society  as  :  gov- 
ernance, economics,  health,  recre- 
ation, population  control,  and 
organized  research  —  in  their 
larger  aspects. 

Technocracy  has  approached 
the  study  of  macro-sociology  more 
thoroughly  than  it  has  ever  been 
attempted  before,  particularly  as 
it  pertains  to  the  North  American 
Continent.  Tech  nocracy  ap- 
proached the  problem  of  society 
from  the  viewpoint  of  energy  de- 
terminants, achieving  a  break- 
through in  social  exploration  and 
design  that  astounded  the  world. 
It  also  shivered  the  timbers  of 
staid  investments  in  the  status 
quo.   The  reactionaries  and  con- 


servatives see  in  Technocracy  a 
menace  to  their  ways  of  life. 

Not  all  areas  in  human  affairs, 
as  they  are  now  constituted,  will 
provide  frontiers  for  new  explora- 
tion and  expansion.  Some  areas 
have  been  'worked  out'  and  soon 
will  have  to  be  abandoned.  One 
of  these  is  the  area  of  finance. 
The  exploratory  period  in  this 
field  goes  back  to  old  Babylonian 
days,  or  earlier.  All  conceivable 
avenues  and  ramifications  have 
been  thoroughly  investigated,  in- 
cluding the  c  a  ve  r  n  of  holding 
company  stock  promotions  and 
the  endless  tunnel  of  open  end 
mortgages.  While  financial  man- 
ipulation has  provided  much  joy 
(and  grief)  to  people  over  the  past 
millenia,  its  day  is  coming  to  an 
end.  It  has  its  roots  in  scarcity 
and  the  corollary  of  scarcity,  dif- 
ferential evaluations.  This  whole 
area  of  human  experience  is  being 
closed  off  by  the  encroachments 
of  abundance.  However,  the  ad- 
vent of  abundance  provides  a 
brand  new  frontier  of  its  own. 

Another  field  of  human  affairs, 
closely  related  in  at  least  one  of 
its  aspects  with  finance,  is  that 
of  politics.  Politics  is  a  parasitical 
form  of  social  regulation  imposed 
upon  the  populace  by  its  so-called 
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leaders.  This  field  has  been  very 
sensitive  to  exploration  and  ex- 
perimentation, with  the  result 
that  there  has  been  very  httle 
pioneering  done  in  politics.  Can- 
ada has  probably  experimented 
more  than  most  countries,  while 
the  United  States  is  among  those 
countries  which  have  done  the 
least.  The  forms  of  political  regu- 
lation have  varied  through  the 
centuries  from  absolute  despo- 
tisms to  modified  socialisms  — 
from  a  form  in  which  the  people 
had  no  say  about  how  they  should 
be  imposed  upon  to  a  form  in 
which  the  people  (theoretically) 
decide  among  themselves  how 
they  shall  be  imposed  upon  — ' 
with  all  variations  in  between. 
While  it  is  conceivable  that  poli- 
tics could  be  operated  indepen- 
dently of  finance,  it  has  never 
been  done,  and  there  is  no  exist- 
ing proposal  that  it  be  done. 

Technocracy's  wartime  Pro- 
gram of  Total  Conscription  was 
the  most  advanced  proposal  to- 
date  for  a  politico-economic  oper- 
ation of  the  social  order  of  an 
area.  A  similar  program  may  be 
the  only  way  out  for  certain  of 
the  near-bankrupt  nations  of  the 
Old  World. 

On  the  North  American  Con- 


tinent, a  whole  unique  field  of 
social  control  is  open  for  the  pio- 
neers of  a  new  social  order — the 
field  of  functional  control.  This 
is  the  technique  of  controlling  the 
physical  operations  of  the  social 
mechanism  rather  than  regulating 
the  human  beings.  In  order  for 
functional  control  to  be  put  into 
effect  as  an  overall  pattern,  it  will 
have  to  be  adopted  by  some  major 
nation  or  group  of  nations.  Be- 
cause of  opposition  from  the  pre- 
vailing  political  governments, 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  its 
being  pioneered  on  a  small  scale 
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— even  by  a  minor  or  secondary 
nation.  As  Technocracy  has  ex- 
plained repeatedly,  the  most  prob- 
able area  for  the  adoption  of  a 
functional  control  is  the  North 
American  Continent. 

This  is  the  greatest  opportunity 
in  the  social  field  that  has  ever 
been  available  to  mankind.  Tech- 
nocracy has  made  the  blueprint 
for  a  new  social  order  of  the 
ages.  It  is  up  to  the  Pioneers  of 
the  New  America  to  make  the 
breakthrough  in  the  physical  field. 

It  is  characteristic  of  frontiers 
that  they  move  ahead  or  change 
direction.   If  you  do   not   change 


with  the  frontiers,  then,  you  be- 
come like  the  Old-Timer  we  men- 
tioned earlier — you  become  a  sad 
and  frustrated  reactionary.  If  you 
have  the  urge  and  daring  to  be  a 
pioneer,  you  must  stay  way  out 
ahead  of  the  crowd.  You  must 
have  a  perspective,  a  yearning  to 
be  among  the  first  in  your  chosen 
field,  and  have  a  set  of  subjective 
values  which  are  not  those  of  the 
crowd.  If  you  are  among  the  few 
who  have  the  pioneering  spirit, 
you  can  find  a  place  for  yourself 
in  Technocracy.  What  is  equally 
important.  Technocracy  needs 
you.  — ^Wilton  Ivie 


"lAr  NATICK,  Mass. — U.S-  army  scientists  are  fashioning  a  harness  for  the  fantastic 
energy  generated  by  the  sun. 

They  are  building  an  elaborate  solar  furnace  at  Natick  to  capture  some  of  the 
energy  that  falls   on  the  earth. 

The  furnace,  which  operates  on  the  principle  of  the  magnifying  glass,  con- 
centrates the  sun's  energy  to  produce  temperatures  as  high  as  those  achieved  by 
material  exposed  to  nuclear  weapons  explosions. 

The  Natick  furnace  will  be  used  by  the  quartermaster  research  and  development 
command  to  test  clothing  and  equipment  which  might  protect  soldiers  against  the 
tremendous  heat  of  atomic  warfare. 

The  solar  furnace,  now  under  construction,  will  be  completed  this  summer. 

— International  News  Service 

•^  TORONTO — An  electronic  device  capable  of  locating  lead,  zinc  or  copper 
from  an  airplane  was  shown  at  the  25th  anniversary  convention  of  the  Prospectors 
and  Developers  Association. 

Called  an  electromagnetometer,  it  operates  by  setting  up  a  magnetic  field  on 
the  same  principle  employed  with  twitching  iron  filings  in  high  school  physics  labs. 
When  any  conductor  enters  this  field,  it  creates  a  secondary  field  which  shows  up 
on  the  instruments  connected  with  the  device. 

Its  manufacturer  says  the  unit  eliminates  the  need  for  old-fashioned  equipment 
such  as  picks  and  shovels  and  tedious  land  travel  over  difficult  terrain. 

— Canadian  Press 
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We  Told  Vou  Away  Back  Then 


The  New  York  Times  makes  the  startling  discovery  that  there  are 
now  fewer  Americans  in  production  than  are  employed  in  the  services 
and  other  non-productive  occupations.  This  is  just  another  trend 
which   Technocracy  foretold  fnany  years  ago. 


TECHNOCRACY'S  careful  an- 
^  alyses  of  the  social  trends  on 
the  North  American  Continent, 
dating  back  20,  30,  or  more  years, 
have  been  ridiculed  and  scoffed 
at  by  economists,  writers,  and 
editors.  But  they  have  never  been 
refuted  with  substantial  data. 
Technocracy's  factual  analyses 
and  skillful  projections  have  been 
'countered'  only  with  wishful 
thinking,  vague  generahties,  and 
repetitious  proclamations  that  'it 
can't  happen  to  us.'  There  has 
been  an  uneasy  faith  that,  some- 
how, free,  democratic,  capitaUstic 
America  could  meander  its  way 
through  any  social  situation  that 
might  arise. 

In  view  of  the  record,  Techno- 
crats have  enjoyed  some  self-sat- 
isfaction on  reading  certain  items 
appearing  in  the  conservative 
press  of  recent  date.  For  example, 
the  lead  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  1  was  en- 
titled, 'A  New  American  Revolu- 
tion.' This  was  essentially  a  build- 
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up  from  another  article  in  the 
same  issue  by  feature  writer 
Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  under  the 
heading  'Goods  Producers  Now 
U.S.  Minority.'  In  this  pair  of 
articles,  one  gathers  the  impres- 
sion that  a  surprising  new  discov- 
ery has  been  made  about  the 
workings  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomy. The  great  discovery  cen- 
tres around  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  productive  workers 
in  the  population  has  been  going 
down,  so  that,  now,  there  are 
fewer  people  employed  in  produc- 
tion than  are  employed  in  the 
services  and  other  non-productive 
occupations.  They  remind  us  that, 
while  in  the  past  nine  years  the 
population  has  increased  24  mil- 
Hon,  and  while  the  production 
of  things  has  increased  45  per 
cent,  the  number  of  workers  pro- 
ducing things  went  up  only  three 
per  cent.  And  all  of  this  three  per 
cent,  and  more,  is  accounted  for 
by  an  increase  of  employment  in 
construction,   where  there   has 
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been  a  major  boom  since  the  war. 
The  other  categories  of  produc- 
tion employment  have  shown  a 
net  decrease.  While  it  is  admitted 
that  the  yearly  productivity  per 
worker  has  increased  due  to  im- 
proved technology,  in  spite  of  a 
shorter  work  day  and  work  week, 
the  really  significant  factor — the 
unit  increase  in  productivity  per 
man-hour — was  not  stressed.  This 
would  have  revealed  an  even 
more  'surprising'  development. 

Both  the  base  article  and  the 
editorial  emphasized,  however, 
that  there  has  not  been  a  propor- 
tionate decrease  in  total  employ- 
ment, due  to  a  decided  increase 
in  employment  in  services,  gov- 
ernment, and  business.  They  see 
this  as  a  'hopeful'  trend — one  that 
will  forestall  any  sudden  econo- 
mic depression.  However,  they  do 
record  that  in  t  h  e  mechanized 
service  employments,  such  as 
communications,  utilities,  and 
transportation,  there  has  been  no 
increase.  The  biggest  increase  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  number 
of  baby  sitters  (only  recently 
classified  as  an  employment),  in- 
cluded under  the  generalization 
'domestic  servants.' 

The  following  paragraphs  con- 
stitute   the    significant    excerpts 


from  the  editorial  mentioned 
above : 

'History  sometimes  happens 
quietly,  without  parades,  without 
decisions  and  debates,  even  with- 
out anybody  knowing  at  any  de- 
termining instant  that  the  change 
has  come  about.  The  clock  may 
strike  so  softly  that  we  do  not 
hear  it.  Such  was  the  nature  of 
an  event  that  quietly  overtook 
the  United  States  about  the 
middle  of  last  year.  This  event 
was  the  culmination  of  a  long 
process :  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country — ^or,  for  that  matter,  any 
country — "the  number  of  people 
employed  in  the  production  of 
goods  was  fewer  than  the  number 
employed  in  everything  else  — 
government,  trade,  services,  fi- 
nance, utilities,  transportation." 
(Quoted  from  Dale's  article.) 

'Now,  what  does  this  occur- 
rence mean?  It  means  in  the  first 
place,  that  we  do  not  need  as 
many  workers  as  we  did  in  pro- 
portion to  population  to  produce 
a  given  quantity  of  goods.  Be- 
tween the  middle  of  1947  and  the 
middle  of  1956  the  production  of 
things  in  this  country  went  up 
45  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  workers 
producing  things  went  up  a  little 
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less  than  3  per  cent.  Each  average 
worker  produced  more,  not  be- 
cause he  worked  harder  or  longer 
— ^he  worked  less,  in  fact,  with 
the  shortened  workday  and  work 
week — but  because  the  machinery- 
he  used  and  the  methods  he  fol- 
lowed were  better.'  (Our  com- 
ment :  Does  this  prove  that  'mach- 
ines make  jobs'?) 

'During  this  period  the  popula- 
tion went  up  about  24  million. 
By  old  theories — even  by  some 
modern  theories  —  the  result 
should  have  been  an  increase  in 
unemployment.  There  was  no 
such  increase.  Workers  displaced 
or  not  needed  in  the  goods-pro- 
ducing enterprises  found  places 
in  t  h  e  service-rendering  enter- 
prises. The  number  of  retail  shop 
clerks  and  others  employed  in 
trade  rose  by  21  per  cent;  the 
nimiber  of  bank  tellers,  stock- 
brokers, insurance  salesmen  and 
others  employed  in  finance  by  38 
per  cent;  the  number  of  automo- 
bile mechanics,  laundry  workers, 
barbers,  bellboys  and  other  earn- 
ing pay  for  the  multitude  of  ser- 
vices by  26  per  cent;  even  that 
seemingly  scarce  individual,  the 
domestic  servant,  added  40  per 
cent  to  his  number. 

'Government  —  federal,   state, 


and  local — needed  more  help,  too; 
the  number  of  persons  earning 
pay  for  rendering  service  to  them 
rose  by  31  per  cent  or  about 
1,700,000   individuals. 

'The  major  role  now  played  by 
the  service  occupations  has  some 
happy  implications.  One  of  these 
is  that  with  this  development  our 
economy  has  grown  less  sensitive 
to  depressions  ...  A  century  and 
a  half  ago  mobs  of  English  work- 
ing men  went  about  wrecking 
machinery,  believing  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  prevailing  unemploy- 
ment. Modem  American  capital- 
ism, which  is  not  so  much  a  "sys- 
tem" as  a  combination  of  folk- 
ways, human  nature  and  horse 
sense,  has  found  a  better  way  : 
it  takes  up  the  slack  with  the 
"service"  industries.  Nobody  had 
to  invent  this  plan  or  enforce  it; 
it  just  grew.' 

Technocracy  can  assure  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  others  that  such  optimism  as 
that  displayed  in  the  last  para- 
graph above  will  be  short-lived, 
being  founded  on  hope  rather 
than  on  the  relevant  facts.  In  a 
rather  short  while,  we  predict, 
another  'New  American  Revolu- 
tion' will  be  'discovered.'  This 
time,   it   wiU  be  found  that   the 
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number  of  people  employed  in  the 
services  is  also  a  declining  quan- 
tity. Where  will  the  cushion 
against  depression  be  then?  (Yes, 
there  is  one  more  temporary 
cushion  they  can  apply,  as  we 
shall  discuss  presently;  but  that 
cushion  will  deflate  much  faster 
than  the  others.) 

Take,  for  example,  retail  em- 
ployment :  In  the  future,  that  will 
surely  decline  rather  than  in- 
crease. Between  the  automatic 
vending  machines  and  the  con- 
centration of  retail  business  into 
supermarkets  and  merchandising 
places — requiring  far  fewer  clerks 
per  volume  of  merchandise  sold 
— the  employees  in  retail  trade 
will  be  liberated'  fast.  Employees 
constitute  one  of  the  major  cost 
items,  and  this  item  must  be 
shaved  in  order  to  uphold  profits. 

The  favorite  dream  of  the  sub- 
urbanite, a  regular  9  to  5  job  in 
the  office  of  some  corporation,  is 
not  secured  for  the  future  either. 
There  is  an  office  revolution  going 
on  too,  with  electronic  'brains' 
handling  numerous  jobs  better, 
faster,  and  more  continuously 
than  the  old-fashioned  employees. 
Further,  why  should  free  enter- 
prise corporations  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  underwriting,  with 


high  wages,  the  aspirations  to 
bourgeois  respectability  now  be- 
ing pursued  by  the  suburbanites? 
Their  criterion  of  success  is  the 
balance  sheet,  not  the  wish-fulfill- 
ment of  the  'human  element'  in 
the  community. 

A  great  reduction  among  the 
employees  engaged  in  materials 
handling  will  result  from  just  a 
little  more  improvement  in  tech- 
nology and  efficiency,  and  the 
chances  are  there  will  be  a  big 
improvement.  .  .  .  Delivery  service 
is  another  field  which  is  over- 
loaded with  employees;  and  a 
little  more  consolidation,  with 
elimination  of  duplication,  will 
cut  heavily  into  the  ranks  of  these 
employees.  .  .  .  Baby  sitting  can- 
not be  legitimately  called  a  job, 
being  sporadic  and  limited  in  its 
hours,  even  though  it  may  be 
camouflaged  under  the  title, 
'domestic  servants.'  .  .  .  All 
through  the  categories  of  employ- 
ment, the  future  trend  will  be 
the  same,  downward  not  upward. 

In  the  one  production  field 
where  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  employment  since  the  war, 
construction,  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  a  decrease  is  near  at 
hand.  Construction  techniques 
are   becoming  far   more   efficient 
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and  proficient  than  they  have 
been.  More  and  more  of  the  time- 
consuming  details  of  construction 
are  being  standardized  and  pre- 
fabricated —  at  relatively  low 
labor  cost;  and  the  high-cost  con- 
struction artisans  are  becoming 
thinned  down.  The  only  thing  that 
has  made  the  construction  indus- 
try look  good  since  the  war  was 
the  tremendous  amount  of  new 
suburban  housing  mosaics  that 
have  spread  far  and  wide  across 
the  countryside.  There  is  much 
evidence  in  the  press  that  new 
housing  is  diminishing  in  its  rate 
of  expansion,  although  industrial 
and  pubhc  construction  is  still  go- 
ing strong.  But  non-dwelling  con- 
struction is  going  in  for  bigger 
and  better  machines  and  fewer 
workmen  as  time  goes  on.  All 
that  needs  to  happen,  along  with 
this  trend,  is  a  sizable  diminution 
in  the  demand  for  new  construc- 
tion; then,  many  thousands  of 
construction  workers  will  be 
freed  to  look  for  employment  else- 
where. 

The  one  palliative  for  labor  — 
and  for  the  Price  System  eco- 
nomy —  is  the  principle  of  the 
shortened  work  week,  which 
theoretically  spreads  the  dimin- 
ishing work  over  more  employees. 


But,  of  course,  this  must  be  ac- 
companied by  higher  total  pay, 
which  means  much  higher  wages 
per  hour.  Walter  Reuther,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  at  the  recent  union  con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City,  joined 
the  parade  of  those  advocating  the 
four-day  work  week. 

Not  many  years  ago.  Techno- 
crats were  jeered  for  advocating 
the  'ridiculous'  schedule  of  four 
hours  per  day,  four  days  per 
week,  and  41  weeks  of  employ- 
ment per  year  for  those  between 
25  and  45.  Little  by  little,  the  de- 
fenders of  the  status  quo  are 
having  to  concede  the  validity  of 
the  trends  which  Technocracy 
foretold  many  years  ago.  As  the 
work  week  is  shortened,  and  as 
the  hours  of  the  workday  are  re- 
duced, the  labor  cost  per  hour 
must  go  up.  The  sequel  to  that 
will  be  the  greatest  drive  for 
automatic  equipment  yet  con- 
templated. 

Technocracy,  in  making  this 
analysis  and  projection,  is  neither 
pro-Labor  nor  anti-Labor;  and  it 
is  neither  pro  -  Management  nor 
anti-Management.  Technocracy  is 
in  effect  pro-Consumer,  and  that 
means  pro-everyone.  Technocracy 
is  all  in  favor  of  the  most  for  the 
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least,  provided  it  applies  equally 
to  every  citizen  of  the  Continent. 
Technocracy  favors  a  high  stan- 
dard of  living  for  the  consumer 
and  opposes  a  low  standard;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  favors  free- 
dom from  toil  and  opposes  human 
toil  and  speedup.  Hence,  Tech- 
nocracy applauds  those  devices 
and  techniques  which  tend  to 
produce  more  with  less  human 
effort.  Technocrats  are  well  satis- 
fied with  the  growing  capacity  to 
produce  and  with  the  steady  de- 
cline in  the  man-hours  of  human 
toil.  There  is  only  one  eventual 
solution  to  the  economic  problem 
of  North  America,  and  that  is  to 
provide  every  citizen  with  an  un- 
earned income  of  sufficient  size 
to  provide  for  all  his  requirements 
of  living.  We  also  recognize  the 
inabihty  of  the  Price  System  to 
provide  any  such  solution. 


Accordingly,  Technocracy  has 
designed  a  program  of  operations 
for  the  North  American  Continent 
that  will  enhance  the  advantage- 
ous features  of  abimdance  and 
freedom  from  toil  and,  at  the  same 
time,  eliminated  the  disadvan- 
tages that  accrue  under  the  'folk- 
ways' of  the  Price  System. 

Technocracy  has  no  design  nor 
facilities  for  alleviating  the  ills  of 
society  or  the  economic  distress 
of  the  individual  citizen  under  the 
Price  System.  We  hold  that  the 
destiny  of  America  lies,  not  in 
Technocracy's  coming  to  the  suc- 
cor of  the  people  amid  their  Price 
System  squalor  and  elegance,  but 
rather,  in  the  citizens  of  North 
America  instituting  Technoc- 
racy's program  of  Abundance  and 
abandoning  that  age-old  squeeze 
device  known  as  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. — Techno  Critic 


*  TORONTO.  —  An  American  industrialist  said  here  that  the  $500,000,000 
Canadian  electronics  industry  may  provide  the  eyes  and  ears  for  probing  the  secrets 
of  the  frozen  north  by  scientists  reading  meters  and  manipulating  dials  hundreds 
of  miles  away. 

Frank  M.  Folsom,  president  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  told  the 
Toronto  Canadian  Club  that  'the  electron  may  well  be  one  of  the  keys  that  will 
help  to  unlock  the  door  to  Canada's  future  greatness.' 

He  said  the  field  of  electronics  provided  an  answer  to  problems  created  by 
geography,  climate  and  the  shortage  of  population.  — Canadian  Press 

■y^  OTTAWA, — An  industry-wide  survey  of  the  effects  of  automation  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  Canadian  Labor  Congress. 

The  CLC  said  it  will  continue  to  press  for  appointment  of  a  management-labor- 
government  council  to  study  the  question.  — Canadian  Press 
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Automation  and  Labor 


//  present  predictions  prove  accurate,  says  The  Progressive,  under 
automation  one  man  will  do  at  least  the  work  of  five.  This  would 
mean  that  in  the  automobile  industry  alone  200,000  men  could  match 
the  output  of  the  1,000,000  members  of  the  UAW. 


TT  IS  now  technically  possible, 
•^  though  not  yet  quite  practical, 
to  produce  automobiles  without 
the  touch  of  a  human  hand.  This 
fact,  dredged  out  of  reports  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, opens  a  window  on  one  of 
the  most  explosive  developments 
of  our  time — ^the  coming  of  age  of 
automation,  with  its  promise  of 
fabulous  abundance  and  its  threat 
of  unparalleled  economic  disloca- 
tion. 

Automation  is  now  sufficiently 
advanced  to  justify  some  of  the 
dreams  of  its  most  lyrical  publi- 
cists— breathtaking  expansion  of 
production,  drastic  reduction  in 
prices,  freedom  from  drudgery^ 
and  greatly  expanded  opportunity 
for  leisure  and — to  heighten  the 
fears  of  its  gloomiest  critics — large 
scale  unemployment,  intensifica- 
tion of  the  uneven  distribution  of 
income,  and  a  revival  of  the  para- 
dox of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty. 

Reprinted  from  The  Progressive. 
May,  1957 


Automation,  for  many  years  a 
favorite  theme  of  the  zanier  screw- 
balls writing  for  the  Sunday  sup- 
plements, has  now  moved  to  the 
editorial  and  financial  pages  where 
its  promise  and  peril  consume 
acres  of  newsprint  and  command 
the  concern  of  our  most  thought- 
ful pundits. 

What  is  automation?  Of  all  the 
definitions  we've  seen,  we  found 
the  one  by  A.  H.  Raskin  of  the 
New  York  Times  the  most  gra- 
phic. Automation,  he  wrote,  is  'the 
harnessing  of  electronic  brains  to 
mechanical  muscles.'  By  feeding 
instructions  to  robot  minds 
through  punch  cards  or  recording 
tapes,  it  is  possible  for  these  auto- 
mated devices  to  'process  raw 
materials,  assemble  them  into  fin- 
ished goods,  package  them,  and 
load  them  into  freight  cars  with- 
out direct  human  help' — and  be- 
yond all  this,  the  automated  ma- 
chines can  'adjust  to  variable  pro- 
ductive conditions,  correct  their 
own  mistakes,  inspect  the  finished 
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product,  and  even  change  their 
own  parts  when  parts  break  or 
wear  out.' 

The  heart  of  automation  *is  the 
feedback  principle  embodied  in 
every  home  thermostat.  When 
you  set  the  thermostat  for  70  de- 
grees, you  can  rely  on  it  to  turn 
the  furnace  on  when  the  tempera- 
ture drops  too  low  and  to  turn  it 
off  when  the  temperature  rises 
too  high.  The  same  self-correct- 
ing technique  is  involved  in  auto- 
mation, except  that  the  number  of 
variable  factors  controlled  by  the 
electronic  brain  is  infinitely  more 
complex.' 

It  is  still  too  early  to  pin-point 
the  precise  impact  of  automation 
on  employment  —  the  compelling 
humian  problem  of  jobs  for  men 
and  women  whose  hands  and 
minds  are  displaced  by  mechani- 
cal muscles  and  electronic  brains. 
But  we  do  have  enough  evidence 
even  now  to  sketch  the  enormity 
of  the  problem  ahead : 

The  Ford  Motor  Company's 
automatic  engine  plant  produces 
twice  as  many  engines  as  an  old 
style  plant,  with  one -tenth  the 
manpower. 

The  electrical  industry  today 
turns  out  500  per  cent  more  elec- 
tric power  than  it  did  20  years 


ago,  with  only  15  per  cent  more 
workers.  A  specific  example:  The 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Company  employs  100  men  for 
290,000  kilowatt  hours  of  produc- 
tion, but  the  company's  new  auto- 
matic plant  employs  28  men  for 
420,000  kilowatt  hours. 

A  radio  assembly  line  geared 
to  produce  1,000  radios  a  day  re- 
quires only  two  workers  to  run 
the  line,  replacing  standard  hand 
assembly  requiring  a  labor  force 
of  200. 

In  the  petroleum  industry  the 
average  refinery  employing  8  0  0 
workers  could  do  the  same  job,  if 
totally  automated,  with  12  men. 

If  present  predictions  prove  ac- 
curate, under  automation  one 
man  will  do  at  least  the  work  of 
five.  This  would  mean  that  in  the 
automobile  industry  alone  200,000 
men  could  match  the  output  of 
the  one  million  members  of  the 
UAW. 

The  new  Fairless  steel  works  at 
Morrisville,  Pa.,  is  reported  to  be 
planning  on  production  of  2,100,- 
000  tons  of  steel  ingots  annually 
with  6,500  workers  —  or  70  per 
cent  fewer  men  than  required  in 
conventional  plants. 

It  is  these  figures,  and  countless 
others  like  them,  that  chill  the  re- 
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sponsible  leaders  of  American  la- 
bor. Confronted  with  the  first 
industrial  revolution  several  cen- 
turies ago,  their  forebears  reacted 
violently,  burning  and  smashing 
the  new  machines  or  drowning 
the  men  who  invented  them. 
(Benjamin  J.  Fairless,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  U.S.  Steel  Cor- 
poration, tells  the  story  of  an  in- 
ventor who  built  a  loom  in  Dan- 
zig three  centuries  ago  that  could 
weave  six  webs  at  once.  The 
workers  seized  the  hapless  inven- 
tor and  drowned  him  in  a  nearby 
creek.) 

Labor's  response  to  the  second 
industrial  revolution  is  happily 
quite  different.  It  is  not  resisting 
the  march  of  the  new  machines 
with  destructive  defiance  born  of 
despair.  Organized  into  militant 
unions,  workers  now  have  the 
collective  strength  to  resist  the 
more  brutal  impact  of  unplanned 
mechanization.   They  are  led  by 


men  steeped  in  the  economics  of 
electronics  and  endowed  with  so- 
cial idealism  as  well  as  bread-and- 
butter  realism — men  who  face  up 
boldly  to  the  inevitability  of  re- 
volutionary change  and  move 
creatively  to  harness  the  miracles 
of  automation  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  Uves  of  all  humankind. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  president  of 
the  CIO  and  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers,  spoke  for  enlight- 
ened leadership  of  labor  when  he 
said : 

'We  don't  want  to  smash  auto- 
matic machinery.  In  fact,  we 
couldn't,  but  we  can  encourage 
better  machines  and  processes. 
The  problem  is  to  gear  such  ma- 
chinery so  as  to  create  economic 
abundance  for  the  people.  These 
improvements  can  prove  to  be  a 
blessing  only  if  the  fruits  of  in- 
dustrial progress  are  shared  equit- 
ably among  the  various  economic 
groups  of  the  population.' 


i)^  OTTAWA — Fourteen  glass-blowing  machines  in  one  United  States  firm,  each 
operated  by  a  single  worker,  produce  90%  of  glass  light  bulbs  used  in  that  country 
and  all  of  its  radio  and  TV  tubes,  except  picture  tubes. 

Science  also  has  produced  'an  electronic  mouse  with  copper  whiskers  which  finds 
its  way  through  a  complicated  maze  to  a  brass  "cheese." ' 

That  is  automation. 

The  two  examples  were  given  by  the  Canadian  Labor  Congress  in  a  study  on 
automation  issued  by  Dr.  Eugene  Forsey,  CLC  research  director.     —Canadian  Press 
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Whence  the  Manpower? 


Some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Price  System  is  wasting  its  humari 
resources  in  a  prodigal  effort  to  maintain  itself.  Its  eventual  break- 
down will  release  now  wasted  manpower  into  numerous  fields  of 
useful  public  service  to  provide  an  optimum  living  standard. 


The  Technocracy  speaker,  hav- 
ing in  the  course  of  his  lecture 
disclosed  to  h  i  s  listeners  that 
Technate  services  would  be  run 
continuously  with  only  16  hours 
weekly  required  of  each  function- 
al's  time,  frequently  is  asked : 
'Where  are  you  going  to  get  all 
the  people  necessary  to  run  that 
kind  of  society?'  Since  it  is  not 
possible  to  answer  this  fully  along 
with  many  other  questions  in  a 
brief  question  period,  attention 
will  be  given  here  to  some  of  the 
more  important  ramifications  of 
the  problem. 

The  question  largely  presup- 
poses that  productive  techniques 
and  qualities  of  commodities  in  a 
Technate  would  parallel  those  of 
today.  It  has  already  been  point- 
ed out  in  the  first  article*  of  this 
series,  however,  that  in  order  to 
reduce  material  waste  to  the 
minimum,  both  techniques  and 
qualities  would  be  far  superior  to 
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today's  standards.  It  was  further 
shown  how  these  factors  would 
combine  to  reduce  manhour  re- 
quirements irrespective  of  exter- 
nal influences.  A  partial  answer 
thus  rests  squarely  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  scientists  and  technolo- 
gists. The  balance  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  revered  inani- 
ties of  our  Price  System  controls. 

An  unwieldy  burden  of  dupH- 
cated  services  combines  with  nu- 
merous parasitic  occupations  in 
accounting  for  a  fantastically  ex- 
tensive wastage  and  misappropri- 
ation of  manpower.  Correcting 
this  situation  would  instantly  re- 
lease many  citizens  to  function 
where  their  physical  or  mental 
abilities  could  be  more  advantag- 
eously used,  thus  filling  the  gaps 
that  otherwise  might  result  from 
attempting  to  operate  production 
and  distribution  facilities  on  a 
full-load  factor. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  main 
downtown  thoroughfare  of  this 
western   Canadian   city   disclosed 
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no  less  than  117  separate  business 
establishments  at  ground  level  in 
the  short  distance  of  three  blocks! 
Among  these  were  32  clothing 
stores  of  all  types  and  14  restau- 
rants. These  latter  ranged  from  a 
tiny  hole-in-the-wall  hamburger 
joint  up  through  some  flashy  but 
indifferent  short-order  hasheries 
and  a  serve-yourself  cafeteria  to 
some  of  the  city's  finest  eating 
houses. 

'Everybody  has  to  eat'  is  the 
usual  excuse  given  for  the  exces- 
sive number  of  restaurants  in 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
Continent.  While  no  statistics  are 
readily  available  for  other  areas, 
the  above-noted  concentration  of 
14  in  three  blocks  is  probably  a 
fairly  representative  figure  for 
other  cities  of  comparable  size.  A 
comparison  of  their  menus  over 
a  week's  time  would  undoubtedly 
reveal  considerable  uniformity  in 
their  available  meals,  at  least 
amongst  those  in  the  middle 
group.  This  implies  that  one  or 
two  large  establishments  with  the 
most  advanced  equipment  for  pre- 
paring, serving  and  cleaning  could 
accommodate  as  many  patrons  as 
are  now  handled  by  14,  and  with 
somewhat  less  personnel.  Such  is 
indeed  the  case,  and  the  stream- 


lining process  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a  general  raising  of  the 
culinary  standards  to  a  level  at 
least  comparable  to  those  of  to- 
day's best  restaurants.  However, 
such  a  consolidation  for  purely 
functional  objestives  would  in- 
fringe upon  the  proprietary  rights 
of  'free  enterprise'  .  .  .  the  sacred 
cow  of  Price  System  operation. 
As  long  as  anyone  who  can  hold 
a  frying  pan  is  privileged  to  open 
a  restaurant,  the  financial  aspects 
thereof  will  hold  precedence  over 
the  nutritional  necessity  of  pre- 
paring and  serving  food.  There 
will  continue  to  be  multitudes  of 
tiny  inefficient  eating  houses  vy- 
ing for  what  monetary  crumbs 
may  remain  from  the  tables  of 
the  larger,  more  successful  coun- 
terparts. 

Does  not  the  existence  of  32 
separate  clothing  stores  in  the 
short  space  of  three  blocks  strike 
a  rather  ridiculous  note?  This  be- 
comes evident  merely  by  walking 
into  any  one  of  them  and  practi- 
cally being  mobbed  by  sales 
clerks  who  have  been  hopefully 
standing  around  waiting  for  oc- 
casional customers  to  come  in. 
There  simply  is  not  sufficient  bus- 
iness, despite  full-page  advertis- 
ing  and   fabulous   gift   offers,   to 
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sustain  that  many  clothing  con- 
cerns in  so  short  a  distance  with- 
out detrimentally  affecting  others 
outside  the  area. 

Significantly,  the  larger  better- 
equipped  stores  are  enjoying  a 
trade  that  is  incommensurately 
greater  than  the  physical  differ- 
ence in  size  between  them  and 
the  smaller  stores.  This  enables 
the  big  outfits  to  increase  their 
preferential  advantage  over  little 
ones  which  are  caught  in  an  ever- 
tightening  squeeze  between  in- 
flexible or  increasing  operating 
costs  on  the  one  hand  and  declin- 
ing business  on  the  other.  Grow- 
ing numbers  of  small  stores  are 
thus  being  forced  into  bankruptcy 
while  their  larger  competitors  are 
expanding.  What  is  true  of  cloth- 
ing stores  is  equally  true  of  all 
other  retail  outlets. 

Recent  statistics  reveal  nearly 
two  million  retail  establishments 
serving  the  186  milHon  residents 
of  Canada  and  United  States,  or 
approximately  one  store  to  every 
thousand  persons.  About  5%  of 
these  outlets  are  doing  55%  of  the 
business,  which  leaves  rather  lean 
pickings  for  the  other  95%  with 
their  considerably  larger  aggre- 
gate number  of  employees.  No- 
where is  the  trend  more  apparent 


than  in  the  case  of  the  huge 
supermarkets  mushrooming  all 
over  the  Continent.  Shoppers  in 
thousands  swarm  into  these 
places  with  their  far  greater  selec- 
tion of  merchandise  and  their 
ability  to  offer  'bargains'  which 
the  small  independents  cannot 
meet.  One  of  these  supermarkets, 
with  convenient  self-service  fac- 
ilities and  free  parking  space  for 
customers,  often  does  as  much 
business  in  a  day  as  several  sur- 
rounding small  grocery  stores  do 
together  in  a  month,  or,  in  some 
cases,  even  in  a  year. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  car 
driver  to  notice  that  more  service 
stations  are  being  built  constantly 
in  metropolitan  areas,  swelling 
totals  already  in  excess  of  avail- 
able business  despite  the  growing 
numbers  of  vehicles  on  our 
crowded  highways.  One  Canadian 
company  has  even  adopted  'A 
new  station  every  week'  as  its 
national  slogan  for  expansion.  At 
that  rate  the  ideal  of  petroleum 
products  dispensers  may  soon  be 
realized  .  .  .  namely,  a  service 
station  on  every  comer.  Already 
it  is  quite  common  to  see  four 
around  a  single  intersection, 
though  their  combined  patronage 
normally   would   not  exceed  the 
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capacity  of  any  one  of  them.  Nor 
are  such  numbers  proof  against 
difficulty  as  will  be  attested  by 
any  motorist  who  has  sought  £is- 
sistance  in  the  evening  or  on 
weekends  and  has  not  been  able 
to  find  a  mechanic  on  duty  at 
any  of  several  service  stations. 

So  goes  the  pattern  of  dupli- 
cated services  throughout  our 
North  American  Price  System  so- 
ciety. Besides  the  foregoing  in- 
stances we  have  bakeries,  dairies, 
dry  cleaners  and  laundries,  plus 
numerous  other  utilities  in  a  pro- 
fusion that  automatically  defeats 
the  most  effective  dehverance  of 
those  utilities  to  the  public.  In 
all  cases,  large  operators  with 
their  greater  abiUty  to  organize 
and  streamline  their  services  with 
up  -  to  -  date  technology  are  best 
able  to  meet  public  needs,  and 
hence  are  displacing  many  small 
operators.  This  is  a  trend  which 
can  have  but  one  final  outcome. 

While  the  businesses  thus  far 
mentioned  are  too  numerous  for 
efficiency  they  at  least  have  had 
the  legitimacy  of  providing  actual 
physical  requirements  such  as 
food,  clothing,  and  various  other 
commodities  or  services.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  for  another 
tremendous     segment    of     enter- 


prises also  existing  in  great 
multipHcity  but  which  are  in- 
trinsically worthless.  These  are 
enterprises  which  in  assorted 
ways  handle  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Price  System  and,  for  their 
own  aggrandizement,  are  continu- 
ally on  the  search  for  new  props 
to  thrust  under  the  shaky  struc- 
ture. 

Banking,  insurance,  brokerage, 
salesmanship  and  advertising  are 
a  few  activities  in  this  latter  cate- 
gory. Essentially  parasitic,  they 
are  among  the  most  financially 
successful  enterprises  within  the 
Price  System,  being  its  most 
staunch  supporters  and  actually 
constituting  most  of  its  course- 
steering  authority.  Their  power, 
however,  is  strictly  limited  to 
Price  System  operation,  so  with 
the  collapse  of  that  economy  such 
enterprises  would  dissolve  and 
release  their  personnel  for  func- 
tion elsewhere.  Since  the  latest 
available  census  figures  for  Can- 
ada and  United  States  show  over 
2.5  million  people  engaged  in 
these  occupations,  it  will  instantly 
be  seen  that  their  services  will 
decidely  lighten  the  subsequent 
problem  of  meeting  dwindling 
personnel  needs  in  the  Technate. 

Another    sizeable    reservoir    of 
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traffic  infractions  can  be  found 
in  inadequate  thoroughfares  and 
vehicular  management,  with  cor- 
rection thereof  being  primarily  an 
engineering  problem.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  approximately 
95%  of  offences  in  the  second 
category  stem  from  economic 
causes,  with  most  of  the  remaind- 
er being  pathological  requiring 
medical  treatment.  The  Technate's 
removal  of  the  economic  causes 
of  crime  would  automatically 
eliminate  the  bulk  of  offences 
arising  therefrom,  permitting 
skilled  sociological  attention  to  be 
concentrated  on  the  less  respon- 
sive elements.  This  new  approach 
to  delinquency  treatment  would 
in  time  enable  possibly  three- 
quarters  of  current  enforcement 
personnel  to  be  released  from 
such  work  without  endangering 
social  tranquillity. 

The  foregoing  instances  are  by 
no  means  a  comprehensive  listing 
of  present  occupations  whose  sub- 
stantial reduction  or  elimination 
would  make  available  sizeable 
blocs  of  personnel  for  more  in- 
trinsic function,  but  they  do  indi- 
cate there  is  not  the  cause  for 
concern  so  frequently  expressed. 
Extensively  duplicated  services, 
represented    by    numerous    small 


manpower  could,  if  required,  be 
drawn  upon  from  the  armed  ser- 
vices. North  America  presently 
maintains  the  largest  peacetime 
military  force  in  its  history  for 
reasons  not  entirely  due  to  un- 
settled global  conditions.  The 
Continent's  defences  could  be 
strengthened  rather  than  weak- 
ened by  reducing  the  armed 
services  and  equipping  the  re- 
mainder with  the  most  effective 
weapons  developed  by  military 
science,  but  such  a  move  would 
have  explosive  repercussions 
upon  the  Price  System.  In  effect, 
the  armed  forces  personnel  are 
unemployed  since  that  would 
largely  be  their  fate  if  they  were 
mustered  out  into  civilian  life, 
so  the  military  program  serves  as 
a  useful  device  for  keeping  the 
men  off  the  domestic  scene.  They 
would  nevertheless  fit  easily  into 
the  Technate  program. 

Continental  law  enforcement 
agencies  could  supply  much  addi- 
tional personnel  possibly  needed 
by  the  Technate  to  make  the 
16-hour  week  per  individual  a 
reality.  Generally  speaking,  in- 
fractions fall  into  two  broad  cate- 
gories .  .  .  traffic  violations  being 
in  the  first  and  all  other  offences 
in  the  second.  Reasons  for  most 
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outfits  without  the  financial 
means  to  modernize  their  faciH- 
ties,  are  never  as  effectively  tend- 
ered as  by  a  few  large  concerns 
operating  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  equipment,  though  the  over- 
all employment  figures  in  the  first 
instances  are  generally  much 
higher.  Parasitic  occupations  such 
as  advertising  and  banking  em- 
ploy numbers  of  people  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  social  import- 
ance which  is  nil  in  anything  but 
a  Price  System  society.  There  es- 
sentiality in  meeting  certain  Price 
System  requirements  must  not 
blind  North  Americans  to  their 
parasitic  character  in  the  broader 
interpretation  of  human  society, 
and  hence  to  their  complete  dis- 
pensability therein.  Employment 
in  such  dispensable  occupations, 
and  even  in  essential  occupations 
when  in  numbers  exceeding  those 
necessary  for  most  efficient  man- 
agement, constitutes  a  misappro- 
priation of  manpower  paralleling 
the  criminal  wastage  of  other 
material  resources. 

Technocracy  reiterates  that  no 
less  important  than  the  necessity 
of  conserving  our  irreplaceable 
mineral  and  power  resources  is 
that  of  conserving  human  re- 
sources and  utilizing  them  to  the 


best  possible  social  advantage. 
How  is  this  to  be  done?  If  so 
many  jobs  which  seem  very  im- 
portant today  to  manjr  people 
cease  to  exist  in  the  Technate, 
what  will  replace  them? 

First  of  all,  the  Technate's  ob- 
jective will  not  be  to  give  its 
citizenry  jobs,  but  rather  to  sup- 
ply them  with  all  physical  essen- 
tials as  the  basic  prelude  to  their 
fullest  enjoyment  of  life.  While 
advanced  technology  has  vastly 
simplified  the  problem  of  supply- 
ing those  essentials,  it  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  completely  supplant- 
ing human  beings  in  operating 
the  social  mechanism.  Since  it 
seems  improbable  that  this  will 
ever  be  entirely  accomplished,  it 
may  be  reasonably  assumed  that 
a  certain  minimum  amount  of 
human  assistance  will  always  be 
required.  The  Technate  will  keep 
that  amount  as  low  as  possible. 

It  should  be  obvious  from  all 
that  has  gone  before  that  where- 
ever  possible  the  Technate  will 
employ  machine  technology  in 
preference  to  manpower.  Coupled 
with  improved  quality  of  pro- 
ducts this  will  greatly  reduce  the 
amount  of  manpower  required  in 
production  processes.  Since  one 
plant  will  easily  meet  the  needs 
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now  supplied  by  several  of  the 
same  kind,  only  the  one  will  have 
to  be  considered  in  the  matter 
of  providing  personnel  on  a  24- 
hour  daily  basis.  No  difficulty 
need  be  anticipated  in  this  regard 
as  cessation  of  non-functional  en- 
terprises releases  tremendous  res- 
ervoirs of  manpower. 

Failure  of  the  Price  System  will 
allow  the  medium  of  distribution 
to  be  re-designed  and  geared  on 
an  equal  ratio  to  physical  produc- 
tion —  the  very  factor  on  which 
our  monetary  economy  has  failed 
most  miserably.  Who  will  do  the 
Technate's  work  of  improving 
commodities  and  developing  new 
labor-saving  techniques  of  pro- 
duction  and   distribution? 

Millions  of  people  today  work 
at  jobs  for  which  they  have 
neither  liking  nor  particular  apti- 
tude but  which  pay  better  than 
more  desirable  occupations.  Many 
find  safety  valves  in  hobbies 
which  reflect  considerable  ability 
in  inventiveness  and  technical  re- 
search. Were  they  released  from 
their  monetary  shackles  to  per- 
form work  of  their  choice,  it  is  a 
safe  bet  that  they  would  grab  at 
the  chance.  The  Technate  would 
grant  them  full  opportunity  to 
express   their   talents   in   various 


branches  of  research  work.  As 
members  of  the  Research  Se- 
quence, to  which  they  would  be 
appointed  if  their  abilities  war- 
ranted it,  they  would  enjoy  a 
public  acclaim  so  high  that  nu- 
merous others  would  constantly 
be  striving  for  similar  recognition. 

At  first,  while  the  new  society 
is  developing,  primary  attention 
will  be  directed  toward  setting 
up  the  most  efficient  apparatus 
possible  for  supplying  the  physi- 
cal needs  of  the  populace.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  will  re- 
quire the  concentrated  effort  of 
all  general  service  functionaries 
to  supplement  the  work  of  a 
growing  body  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, technologists  and  educa- 
tionists. These  latter  groups  are 
presently  very  short  on  personnel, 
but  it  has  been  well  demonstrated 
in  the  past  (notably  during  World 
War  II)  that  when  trained  per- 
sonnel was  needed  in  a  hurry,  in- 
tensive training  programs  could 
produce  the  desired  results.  All 
that  was  needed  was  an  adequate 
manning  pool  from  which  to 
draw,  such  as  could  be  obtained 
from  the  existing  overburden  of 
dupUcated  services  and  parasitic 
occupations. 

Later,  as  the  production-distri- 
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bution  apparatus  approaches  its 
maximum  efficiency  and  stability 
with  minimum  employment  of 
manpower,  emphasis  on  human 
employment  will  shift  gradually 
from  industrial  to  service  func- 
tions. These  service  functions  will 
not  be  neglected  in  the  earHer 
stages  of  the  Technate,  but  their 
importance  will  grow  as  the  in- 
dustrial functions  diminish  their 
demands  on  human  help.  While 
basic  service  functions  such  as 
education  and  public  health  will 
have  been  maintained  at  the  high- 
est possible  level  from  the  begin- 
ning, new  services  will  inevitably 
develop  at  various  stages  to  assist 
North  Americans  to  enjoy  their 
Continent's  facilities  to  the  ut- 
most. Availing  these  services  to 
the  citizenry  to  the  greatest  social 
advantage  without  making  exces- 
sive claims  on  personnel  will  nec- 
essitate a  fine  organization  of 
functional  personnel.  How  this 
will  be  done  must  naturally  await 
the  respective  circumstances  as 
they  arise;  but  by  releasing  men 


as  much  as  possible  from  purely 
routine  jobs,  the  task  of  securing 
sufficient  for  more  diversified 
(and  likely  more  interesting)  oc- 
cupations would  be  immeasurably 
eased. 

An  explanation  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  Technate 
would  conserve  its  manpower  as 
a  vital  resource  would  serve  no 
purpose  here.  The  present  objec- 
tive has  simply  been  to  draw 
attention  to  some  ways  in  which 
the  Price  System  is  wasting  its 
human  resources  in  a  prodigal 
effort  to  maintain  itself  in  an  en- 
vironment inimical  to  its  scarcity- 
born  structure.  Its  eventual  col- 
lapse will  release  now  wasted 
personnel  into  numerous  fields  of 
useful  public  service  for  the 
achievement  of  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing far  exceeding  any  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Some  of  the  implications  of  that 
optimum  living  standard  will  be 
discussed  in  the  conclu  ding 
article  of  this  series. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


-lAr  ITHICA,  N.Y. — Scientists  at  the  New  York  state  college  of  agriculture  are  using 
an  electronic  machine  that  can  tell  farmers  how  much  to  feed  their  cows,  how  much 
milk  to  expect,  what  it  will  sell  for  and  what  their  profits  will  be. 

The  machine  is  primed  with  statistics  on  individual  cows  and,  the  scientists  re- 
port, comes  up  in  seconds  with  answers  that  would  require  hours  of  human  computa- 
tion. — Associated  Press 
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A  Robot  Reaches  For  4  Coke 


The  most  complacent  visitor  to  the  Third  International  Automation 
Exhibit  could  hardly  leave  without  the  sense  of  how  fast  automation 
is  coming  on.  Robot-machines  are  opening  Coke  bottles  while  people 
ivatch  Ed  Sullivan  and  hope  for  the  best. 


K  NON-SCIENTIFIC  visitor  to 
■^^  the  Third  International  Auto- 
mation Exhibit  was  likely  to  leave 
with  two  things  in  his  head:  a  low, 
insistent  buzzing  sound  and  an 
urgent  desire  to  ride  Paul  Revere- 
style  from  village  to  farm  and 
rouse  the  good  folk  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  an  imminent,  automatic 
future. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  ro- 
bots are  c  o  m  i  n  g — and  no  one 
seems  to  care  but  the  robot-mak- 
ers. 

There  are  probably  as  few  people 
aware  that  the  last  of  November 
was  officially  proclaimed  'Auto- 
mation Week'  in  New  York  City 
as  there  are  those  who  know  that 
this  January  was  national  'Super 
Market  Month.'  The  doors  of  the 
Trade  Show  Building  in  Eighth 
Avenue,  where  nearly  200  com- 
panies put  their  automatic  wares 
on  exhibit,  were  open  only  to  vis- 
iting professionals  from  here  and 
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abroad.  To  be  sure,  the  show  was 
highly  technical,  but  the  most 
electronically  ignorant  layman 
could  have  learned  a  good  deal 
merely  walking  in  and  out  of  the 
booths,  listening  to  demonstra- 
tors, and  generally  absorbing  the 
atmosphere.  It  was  hard  to  stay 
in  that  humming  palace  of  clicks 
and  whirrs  without  understand- 
ing that  the  nature  of  tomorrow's 
life  was  cranking  ahead  unobserv- 
ed by  most  of  the  men  who  are 
going  to  live  it.  Most  of  us  non- 
scientific  humans  vaguely  accept 
the  presence  and  increasing  im- 
portance of  'automation'  and  hope 
for  the  best,  much  in  the  spirit  of 
Mayor  Wagner's  proclamation  of 
Automation  Week,  which  ends 
with  his  urging  'my  fellow  citi- 
zens and  the  visitors  (who  came 
to  the  Automation  Exihibit)  to 
take  heed  so  that  maximum  ad- 
vantage will  accrue  to  us  all  and 
that  there  will  be  greater  security 
and  comfort  in  the  world  of  the 
future.' 
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Hear,  hear.  But,  the  creators  of 
automation  are  not  necessarily 
committed  to  seeking  security 
and  comfort — and  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  monsters  with 
test-tubes,  plotting  against  us.  It 
merely  means  that  they  are  scien- 
tists, not  sociologists,  and  that 
their  job  is  to  create  what  will 
satisfy  the  market  that  consumes 
their  production.  The  particular 
market  in  this  case  is  big  business 
in  contemporary  capitalism,  and 
it  is  not  necessarily  geared  to  the 
cause  of  individual  welfare.  For 
example,  it  can  find  use  for  a  new 
product  known  as  an  'operations 
recorder,'  which  was  put  on  ex- 
hibit at  the  Automation  show. 

A  spectator  paused  to  stare  at 
this  device  —  a  glass-enclosed  in- 
strument with  a  metal  arm  mak- 
ing lines  on  graph-paper  that  sug- 
gested a  weather  meter — and  ask- 
ed information  of  the  proud, 
smiling  man  who  stood  by  it. 

'What  does  this  do  exactly?' 

'Well,'  said  the  demonstrator, 
'You  see  that  gentleman  who  just 
walked  by?  This  instrument  has 
recorded  that.  It  has,  in  fact,  re- 
corded that  you  have  just  walked 
up  here,  and  it  will  record  how 
long  you  stay  and  when  you  walk 
away.   This   "eye,"   he   pointed. 


'catches  the  movements  and  they 
are  then  recorded  on  the  machine.' 

'But  why?'  asked  the  visitor. 
'Who  cares?' 

'Companies  use  these  for  "effi- 
ciency" purposes,'  the  man  ex- 
plained. 'You  can  put  it  by  a  per- 
son's desk,  or  a  machine,  or  by  a 
water  fountain,  and  know  about 
comings  and  goings  at  the  end  of 
the  day.' 

'You  mean — it's  a  sort  of  a  spy?' 
The  demonstrator  smiled. 

'Let's  call  it  a  Tattle-Tale,'  he 
said. 

'And  companies  buy  large  quan- 
tities of  these  and  set  them  all 
around  the  place?' 

'We  hope  so — ^it's  only  been  on 
the  market  four  months  now.' 

The  spectator  walked  away  with 
a  pamphlet  on  the  'operations  re- 
corder,' and  learned  that  it  could 
be  had  for  a  mere  $59.50.  The  lit- 
erature noted  that  the  gadget 
could  be  'important  for  piece- 
work, production  and  cost- 
iStudies.'To  add  to  its  rather  super- 
human aura,  it  reportedly  does  its 
job  with  'no  ink,  no  lead,  no  elec- 
tricity.' Just  sits  there  and  keeps 
an  eye  on  you — which  seems  un- 
likely to  add  to  the  'greater  sec- 
urity and  comfort  of  the  world  of 
the  future.' 
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But  this  is  singling  out  an  un- 
typical example  of  what  is  being 
done  by  automation.  The  bulk  of 
the  show  was  a  spectacle  of  auto- 
mated elimination  of  tasks  that 
have  dulled  and  dried  human 
beings  since  the  last  great  indus- 
trial revolution.  The  new  revolu- 
tion of  automation  can  display 
such  wonders  as  a  'slave  typewrit- 
er' which  records  instrument 
readings  and  scientific  and  busi- 
ness data  at  the  rate  of  eleven 
characters  per  second  by  electri- 
cal-magnetic means.  And  who 
cannot  welcome  a  'slave  typewrit- 
er' to  take  the  place  of  a  'slave 
typist  X?' 

One  corporation  exhibited  a 
model  of  'The  first  completely 
automatic  electronic  savings  bank 
system,'  which  is  now  being  pre- 
pared for  installation  in  three  dif- 
ferent banks.  It  replaces  file  cards 
with  magnetic  storage  units  of 
ledgers,  and  cuts  out  the  bleak 
business  of  looking  up  informa- 
tion in  a  ledger  file. 

One  of  the  new  presentations  at 
the  exhibit  in  fact  went  farther 
in  the  same  direction.  The  'Ran- 
dom Access  Memory'  machine, 
according  to  its  makers,  'has  been 
designed  to  replace  the  file  cabi- 
net— and  file  clerk.'  The  handling 


of  great  masses  of  data  in  business 
requires  the  storage  of  up  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  pieces  of  in- 
formation, and  although  this  had 
been  possible  up  to  now,  the  major 
problem  in  effective  use  of  such 
storage  machines  has  always  been 
quick  access  to  a  particular  piece 
of  the  information.  The  new  'Ran- 
dom Access  Memory'  machine 
can  not  only  store  5  0  0  million 
'bits'  of  information,  but  bring  out 
any  specific  item  in  an  average 
time  of  half  a  second. 

Instruments  and  Automation,  a 
magazine  of  the  trade,  comment- 
ed that  the  quick  access  was  'a 
major  technological  advance.' 
And  who  can  argue  that  it  is  not 
a  major  social  advance  to  elimin- 
ate the  career  of  file  clerk  from 
society  ? 

Milling  machines  were  to  be 
seen  in  several  places  around  the 
Exhibit,  grinding  away  without 
any  guidance  from  human  hands. 
This  is  done  by  'magnetic  tape 
control'  which  is  coming  into 
vogue  in  aircraft  plants  in  the 
West.  By  this  method,  any  office 
worker  can  read  decimal  dimen- 
sions straight  off  of  a  blueprint, 
record  them  on  an  ordinary  add- 
ing machine  keyboard  which 
translates   them    onto   magnetic 
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tape,  which  in  turn  is  placed  in 
the  machines  to  guide  them 
through  the  operations  of  cutting 
some  particular  part. 

The  man  who  once  guided  the 
cutting  tools  themselves  now  acts 
as  'overseer'  to  tend  the  machine 
that  does  his  job.  This  pattern  of 
the  worker  as  an  overseer  of 
mechanical  creators  is  the  dom- 
inant trend  of  the  whole  auto- 
matic revolution.  The  mechaniza- 
tion has,  in  a  sense,  come  full 
circle  from  the  time  of  the  first 
mechanization  in  t  h  e  industrial 
revolution.  The  original  worker 
who  created  the  whole  object  — 
the  whole  shoe,  for  instance — be- 
came a  man  on  the  assembly  line 
who  merely  did  the  stitching,  or 
nailed  on  the  heel,  or  inserted  the 
shoestrings.  Now  he  has  moved 
from  that  role  to  become  a  guar- 
dian of  the  process  which  does  the 
whole  job  mechanically.  This 
worker  is  released  from  special- 
ized duty  and  watches  the  com- 
plete process — though  removed 
from  it  by  the  iron  curtain  of  the 
new  machinery. 

This  of  course  is  not  the  same 
as  the  self-creation  of  the  whole 
product,  done  directly  as  it  was 
before  mechanization.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  healthier  process  for  the  work- 


er than  the  middle  step  of  creat- 
ing one  part  on  the  assembly  line; 
or  perhaps  it  is  worse  because  it 
removes  the  worker  even  farther 
from  the  reality  of  participation 
in  the  making  of  the  product.  The 
point,  however,  is  academic — ^the 
new  process,  for  better  or  worse, 
is  here  to  stay  and  in  more  places 
every  day. 

It  is  not  only  the  giant  of  in- 
dustry who  is  moving  into  auto- 
mation. The  smaller  factories  have 
learned  already  that  to  automate 
is  to  survive,  and  all  sorts  of  plans 
are  developing  to  give  the  less- 
Ihan-giants  a  chance  for  automa- 
tion. Whether  or  not  such  schemes 
are  really  answers  to  the  new 
threat  of  monopoly  by  means  of 
the  automation  available  to  giant 
plants  remains  to  be  seen,  but  they 
are  making  a  current  bid  for  prac- 
ticability. A  manufacturer  of  tape- 
control  tools  at  the  Automation 
exhibit  predicted  that  not  only  the 
big  plants  but  'the  shop  around 
the  corner'  would  soon  be  using 
automatic  tape-run  machines.  Its 
system,  says  this  manufacturer : 
'.  .  .  provides  great  flexibility,  eco- 
nomy of  operation  and  reduction 
in  tooling  expense.  .  .  .  The  sys- 
tem has  been  designed  to  satisfy 
the  mass  market  for  automatic 
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controlled  machine  tools.  It  fits 
the  small  and  medium-sized  shop 
as  well  as  the  large  manufacturer. 
It  simultaneously  satisfies  the  eco- 
onomic,  technical  and  psychologi- 
cal requirements  that  industry  is 
facing  today  and  will  be  demand- 
ing tomorrow.' 

A  large  order  for  a  piece  of  tape. 

What  seemed  to  be  the  most 
practical  plan  for  giving  that  lit- 
tle shop  around  the  corner  a 
chance  to  automate  itself  was  of- 
fered by  a  company  that  used  its 
booth  at  the  exhibit  for  an  ex- 
planation of  'Pay  -  As  -  You  -  Go 
Automation.'  Under  this  plan  a 
small  shop  calls  in  the  *Pay-As- 
You-Go'  people,  who  figure  out  its 
needs  and  possibilities  for  auto- 
mation and  then  proceed  to  lease 
it  the  automatic  equipment.  Hie 
leasing  presents  the  smaller  plant 
with  the  'opportunity  to  modern- 
ize without  large  capital  outlays.' 
Equipment  is  leased  for  periods  of 
from  one  to  fifteen  years,  with 
options  for  renewal  and  options 
for  eventual  purchase  of  the  equip- 
ment. 

The  fellow  in  command  at  the 
pay-as-you-go  booth  was  quite  en- 
thusiastic, and  happy  to  explain 
the  workings  of  his  plan  to  an  un- 
initiated visitor.  He  pulled  out  a 


leaflet  with  a  picture  of  a  large 
machine  which  was  (like  bears 
we  used  to  see  on  exhibit  in  Michi- 
gan) reaching  out  an  a  r  m  and 
opening  itself  a  Coca-Cola. 

'For  all  practical  purposes,'  the 
pay-as-you-go  man  said,  'This  is  a 
robot.  Its  arms  can  reach  out  and 
take  an  object  from  one  machine 
and  put  it  into  another,  as  well  as 
a  man  could.  The  difference  is, 
you  pay  $10,000  for  one  of  these 
"robots"  instead  of  just  hiring  it 
and  giving  it  the  first  weekly  sal- 
ary check.  But  once  you  have  it, 
you  can  work  it  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  And 
after  that  first  big  investment, 
you're  through  paying  it  to  do  the 
job.  It  pays  for  itself  in  the  first 
year,  and  the  second  year,  you 
don't  have  to  pay  it  a  salary  again 
as  you  would  a  man.  What  we're 
trying  to  do  is  make  these  things 
available  for  smaller  plants,  so 
they  can  keep  up  too.  A  company 
like  GM  of  course  can  buy  them 
right  off,  but  a  new  company,  just 
starting  up,  hasn't  got  the  capital. 
What  we  do  is  go  to  those  com- 
panies, and,  if  they  have  good 
credit  —  they  have  to  have  real 
good  credit — lease  them  machines 
like  this  which  they  can  pay  for 
by  the  month.' 
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That  'robot'  opening  the  Coca- 
Colas  was  apt  to  make  a  Hberal- 
arts  visitor  a  bit  nostalgic.  The 
fellow's  explanation  of  its  twenty- 
four-hour  efficiency  was  pretty 
conclusive  of  its  work-superiority 
over  mere  man  workers  (or  for 
that  matter,  bears).  This  fact  of 
machine  supremacy  over  the  flesh 
was  inescapable  to  any  stroller  at 
the  Automation  exhibit.  One  elec- 
tronics company,  pressing  the 
point  home,  had  brought  in  a 
complex  computer  which  was  set 
up  for  the  show  purpose  of  'jug- 
gling' a  steel  rod  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  visitors,  and  for 
any  who  missed  the  point  of  the 
demonstration  a  handy  leaflet  ex- 
plained that  'The  Electronic  Jug- 
gler, unlike  the  human  juggler  or 
the  trained  seal,  but  like  his  bro- 
thers in  automation  serving  indus- 
try and  commerce,  never  wearies 
of  his  task,  never  falters,  but  is 
able  to  continue  his  performance 
repetitively  and  endlessly  until 
his  human  creators  again  ordain 
interment  in  the  packing  case.' 

Rather  than  dwell  on  the  weird 
sensation  that  lengthy  contempla- 
tion of  the  untiring  jugger  can 
bring,  the  non-scientist  can  better 
devote  his  thought  to  the  conse- 
quences. Last  March  the  director 


of  economic  research  for  IBM  was 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
as  predicting  a  20  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  national  average  in- 
come and  a  four-day  work  week 
by  the  1970s.  The  four-day  work 
week,  which  already  flitted  across 
the  political  scene  in  the  recent 
campaign,  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  that  the  bulk  of  men  will 
be  doing  in  those  four  days, 
means  a  qualitative  change  in  our 
way  of  life.  Yet  few  outside  the 
scientific  and  business  world  have 
given  real  thought  to  the  prospects 
of  automation. 

Surprisingly  enough,  one  of  the 
few  non-scientific  bodies  to  ex- 
press the  tremendous  need  for 
creative  thinking  along  these  lines 
has  been  the  Christian  Church — 
or  at  least,  a  public  organ  of  it, 
The  Christian  Century  magazine. 
In  an  editorial  last  fall  the  Christ- 
ian Century  declared  that  'it  is 
time  to  ask  what  automation 
means  to  the  churches.'  It  percep- 
tively stated  that:  'In  the  age  of 
automation  .  .  .  the  problem  of 
means  is  so  interesting  and  ab- 
sorbing, we  are  all  caught  up  in 
trying  to  solve  it.  An  increasingly 
important  function  of  the  church- 
es is  therefore  to  help  Christians 
ask  "Why?  To  what  end?" ' 
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These  are  questions  that  we  all  fast  automation  is  coming  on,  and 

must  ask  of  automation.  It  is  too  how  slowly  we  are  rising  to  meet 

bad  the  Third  International  Auto-  it.  Robot  -  machines  are  opening 

mation  Exihibit  could  not  have  Coke  bottles,  science  is  reaching 

stayed  open  another  week  for  ex-  for  the  moon,  and  the  rest  of  us 

ploration  by  the  general  pubHc.  are   doing   crossword   puzzles, 

The  most  complacent  could  hardly  watching  Ed  Sullivan,  and  hoping 

leave  without  the  sense  of  how  for  the  best.         — ^Dan  Wakefield 


-jAf  SARNIA,  Ont. — A  group  of  petroleum  scientists  here  are  pulling  switches  on 
nature  with  such  things  as  teaching  microbes  to  eat  carbolic  acid  or  making  cucum- 
bers grow  in  oil-soaked  ground. 

The  scientists,  who  belong  to  Imperial  Oil  Limited's  135-man  research  staff,  dis- 
played their  work  to  newspaper  men  visiting  the  Samia  refinery  in  connection  with 
opening  of  new  research  and  engineering  facilities. 

Basically,  the  oil-research  man's  job  is  to  learn  how  to  make  better  fuels  and 
lubricants,  more  cheaply.  But  they  have  found  many  a  scientific  by-path.  The  chemi- 
cal-eating germs  and  cucumber-growing  are  examples.  — Canadian  Press 

•^    LONDON. — A  new  kind  of  stocking  has  been  introduced  in  Britain. 

Made  of  the  new  terylene  fibre,  the  stockings  are  said  to  be  warmer  than  silk, 
snag  resistant,  finer,  but  tougher  than  nylon  and  unaffected  by  strong  sunlight. 

The  makers,  Impenal  Chemical  Industries,  say  the  fibre  is  the  first  new  stocking 
thread  to  come  forward  in  20  years. 

A  company  spokesman  says  the  stockings  will  be  introduced  in  Canada  shortly, 
but  at  the  moment  they  cannot  be  made  in  the  seamless  style  popular  in  North 
America.  — Canadian  Press 

-jAr  SAN  FRANCISCO. — An  oil  company  scientist  has  forecast  the  development  of 
tough  new  plastics  for  use  in  automobile  and  aircraft  bodies. 

He  said  the  new  materials  would  be  produced  by  radiation  bombardment  from 
atomic  sources  which  'will  do  for  plastics  what  forging  did  for  iron.' 

The  scientist.  Dr.  Harold  Gershinowitz,  president  of  Shell  Development  Co., 
spoke  at  the  unveiling  of  the  company's  new  3,000,0(X)-volt  accelerator.  The  acceler- 
ator speeds  up  atomic  particles  almost  to  the  speed  of  light  and  then  hurls  them  at 
a  pinpointed  target.  — Associated  Press 

iiC  NASHVILLE,  Tenn. — A  machine  no  larger  than  a  milk  bottle  is  able  to  perform 
the  exacting  duties  of  the  human  heart  and  lung. 

Developed  by  Dr.  Frank  Gollan  of  Thayer  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  the 
device  accepts  blood  from  the  veins  and  purifies  it  with  oxygen  before  sending  it  back 
through  the  arteries. 

The  machine  has  been  used  in  two  operations  involving  human  beings,  and  its 
performance  was  heralded  as  'successful'  by  James  T.  Grace,  Dr.  Gollan's  assistant. 

— British  United  Press 
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Black  Is  White 


A  dissertation  on  the  taking  of  innocent  lives  compiled  from  the 
double-talk  on  the  subject  of  non-belligerent  casjialties  in  time  of 
war  that  is  being  voiced  today  by  the  moral  leaders  and  military 
apologists  of  the  Western  World, 


TXTE  MUST  be  deeply  moved 
^''by  the  immensity  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  blame  that  must 
fall   upon  those   whose   decisions 
and  actions  result  in  destruc- 
tion of  human  life.  The  shame  of 
such    deeds    is    multiplied   many 
times  when  the  life  that  is  taken 
is  innocent  life,  without  blemish 
or  blame.  The  seriousness  of  de- 
stroying the  life   of  another  be- 
comes evident  when  we  consider 
that  the  life  of  a  person  is  the 
only  life  he  has  —  is  the  only  life 
he  ever  will  have.  Once  a  life  is 
stilled,  it  is  gone  forever,  beyond 
all   capability   of  being   restored. 
The  immensity  of  the  individual 
loss  is  reduced  in  no  way  when  it 
is  buried  in  a  cold  table  of  relative 
statistical   figures   or   when  it   is 
logically    justified   in   terms   of 
material  or  strategic  advantage  to 
us  or  our  group.  Try  thinking  of 
your  own  death  as  a  mere  statistic 
and  you  will  realize  what  we 
mean.  He  who  loses  his  life  loses 
everything;  and  there  is  no  way 


of  repaying  him  for  that  which  is 
lost.  Others  who  are  near  and 
dear  to  the  deceased  may  be 
placated  and  rewarded  in  such 
ways  as  to  compensate  them  for 
their  loss,  but  not  so  he  whose  life 
is  forfeited. 

In  time  of  war,  the  belligerents 
tend  to  be  careless  of  life.  Not 
only  do  the  sides  inflict  casualties 
upon  each  other  and  accept 
casualties  of  their  own;  but,  by 
design  or  inadvertence,  they  often 
kill,  maim,  and  terrorize  many 
who  play  no  premeditated  part  in 
the  stupid  conflict  which  overruns 
them.  The  innocents  who  die  do 
£0  through  no  fault  of  their  own; 
their  deaths  can  in  no  way  be 
attributed  to  blame  on  their  part 
— they  do  not  deserve  to  die.  And 
he  whose  decisions,  directives,  or 
actions  bring  to  them  their  su- 
preme agony  has  no  rightful  re- 
course to  absolution,  either  in 
conscience  or  in  fact.  For  one  to 
regard  and  treat  other  human 
beings  as  vermin  in  a  soul-brutal- 
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izing  achievement  unworthy  of 
even  the  lowest  sort  of  human 
beast. 

When  one  engages  an  enemy  in 
battle — albeit  on  an  anonymous 
and  impersonal  basis  insofar  as 
the  individual  is  concerned  —  one 
may  argue  with  some  justification 
that  the  point  at  issue  is  'his  life 
or  mine.'  The  enemy  seeks  to  take 
your  life;  and  often,  to  avoid  that 
supreme  catastrophe  to  yourself, 
you  must  endeavor  to  take  his  life 
first.  After  all,  no  other  life  is  so 
precious  to  you  as  your  own;  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  you  should 
prefer  to  take  the  lives  of  many 
enemies  rather  than  let  them  take 
your  one  life.  Self  defence  is  a 
primary  law  of  nature,  and 
neither  your  conscience  nor  your 
fellow  men  can  hold  yau  to  blame 
(regardless  of  how  much  to  blame 
may  be  those  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  situation  which 
brought  you  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  other  side  together  in  com- 
bat). However,  we  must  seriously 
question  the  validity  of  any  na- 
tional honor,  any  quest  for  mater- 
ial gain,  or  any  crusade  to  capture 
souls,  the  pursuit  of  which  in- 
volves the  untimely  destruction 
of  human  life.  (But  that  is  another 
issue;  what  concerns  us  here  and 


now  are  the  lives  of  the  innocents 
cruelly  expended  in  time  of  war.) 

As  on  occasion  some  nation  is 
forced  into  fighting  off  an  invader 
as  a  matter  of  self  defence,  using 
the  sinew  of  its  manhood  and  the 
v/eapons  at  its  command  to  repel  j 
the  aggressor,  so  the  inflicting  of  1 
casualties  upon  the  enemy  be- 
comes a  matter  of  survival,  hence 
a  matter  of  virtual  necessity. 
Such  destruction  of  enemy  life 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  burden 
of  guilt  upon  ourselves,  but  only 
as  a  regrettable  and  unavoidable 
duty.  When  war  is  thrust  upon 
one,  he  does  not  think  of  the 
issues  in  equitable  terms.  He  does 
not,  for  instance,  consider  his  own 
life  as  equal  to  that  of  one  adver- 
sary —  to  be  exchanged  on  an 
equal  basis — ^but  rather  as  infin- 
itely more  precious  and  desirable 
than  the  life  of  any  other  person. 
Hence,  in  the  risks  of  war — ^how- 
ever cold-bloodedly  the  strategists 
or  outsiders  may  tabulate  the 
losses — one  must  put  his  own  sur- 
vival ahead  of  everything  else. 

In  warfare,  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual is  intimately  tied  in  with 
the  survival  of  his  unit  and,  in 
general,  is  contingent  on  the  suc- 
cesses of  his  side  in  the  field  of 
conflict.  Therefore,  one's  own  sur- 
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vival  must  be  related  in  practical 
terms  to  the  effectiveness  of  oper- 
ations by  his  compatriots.  In  sup- 
porting his  unit  and  his  country 
toward  the  achievement  of  victory 
in  the  conflict,  one  does,  in  effect, 
act  in  defence  of  his  own  life. 
His  objective,  then,  becomes  one 
of  advancing  the  advantages  of 
his  own  side  and  weakening  the 
position  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  course  of  operations  in 
the  field,  the  hazards  and  the  ur- 
gency do  not  provide  sufficient 
opportunity  to  carefully  select 
and  check  every  target  to  make 
sure  that  no  innocent  persons  are 
sacrificed.  One  must  resign  him- 
self to  the  inevitability  of  some 
unavoidable  casualties  among 
non  -  combatants  in  the  zone  of 
actual  conflict.  The  momentous- 
ness  of  the  struggle  and  the  urgent 
demands  of  survival  leave  one 
little  choice  in  the  matter,  how- 
ever sad  and  regrettable  may  be 
such  consequences. 

The  same  principle  must  apply 
in  its  essential  aspects  to  miHtary 
zones  behind  the  lines  of  actual 
conflict.  In  order  to  weaken  the 
enemy  and  thereby  increase  your 
own  chances  of  survival,  it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  destroy  the 
supply    dumps,    the    mobilization 


centers,  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  sites  of  military  pro- 
duction of  the  enemy.  That  some 
civilian  lives  may  be  destroyed 
in  the  process  is  a  factor  that  can- 
not be  avoided  and  one  which 
should  not  be  weighed  too  heavily 
— in  view  of  the  significance  of 
victory  for  your  side  and  your 
own  survival.  But,  you  will  agree, 
it  is  highly  important  that  only 
primary  miltiary  targets  should 
be  attacked  when  innocent  life 
is  at  stake. 

Such  destruction  of  enemy  tar- 
gets becomes  all  the  more  grue- 
some if  the  innocent  life  that  is 
destroyed  in  the  process  of  oper- 
ations happens  to  be  that  of 
friendly  civilians  of  an  occupied 
area.  While  this  latter  situation 
demands  the  utmost  of  caution, 
it  cannot  act  as  a  decisive  factor. 
One  must  be  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that,  in  order  to  remove  a  cancer, 
much  healthy  tissue  is  also  de- 
stroyed; but  one  does  not  forego 
the  removal  of  the  cancer  for  that 
reason. 

When  one  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  selecting  miHtary  tar- 
gets behind  the  line  of  the  enemy, 
the  problem  is  confused  by  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  will  make 
every  effort  to  conceal  the  loca- 
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tion  of  those  things  that  contri- 
bute most  to  his  mihtary  effective- 
ness. He  will  attempt  to  misdirect 
your  attention  toward  worthless 
targets,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
camouflage  and  hide  his  real  war 
potential,  on  the  other.  In  order 
not  to  be  deceived  by  such  tactics, 
to  your  own  detriment,  you  must 
destroy  not  only  the  openly  re- 
vealed targets  but,  likewise,  all 
other  points  of  probable  military 
significance. 

One  tactic  of  the  enemy  will  be 
to  conceal  his  war  industries  and 
military  supplies  within  the 
larger  cities.  He  will  count  on 
your  reluctance  to  destroy  those 
cities  with  their  multitudes  of  in- 
nocent persons.  If  he  is  correct  in 
this  assumption,  your  side  is  at  a 
disadvantage.  It  could  be  the  very 
factor  that  would  spell  defeat  for 
your  side  and  personal  annihila- 
tion for  yourself.  In  the  end,  you 
can  make  only  one  practical  de- 
cision— the  cities  of  the  enemy 
must  be  destroyed. 

In  support  of  this  decision, 
there  is  more  to  consider  than 
the  mere  destruction  of  mihtary 
objectives.  Consider  the  demoral- 
izing effect  on  the  enemy  which 
will  accompany  the  ruthless  de- 
struction   of    his    proud    cities. 


Further,  it  will  help  to  intensify 
his  internal  problem,  thereby 
hampering  his  war  effort,  not  the 
least  aspect  of  which  is  the  prob- 
lem of  health  and  sanitation. 
Likewise,  let  us  consider  that 
much  of  his  mihtary  production 
is  dependent  upon  the  manpower 
of  the  cities,  in  which  case  the 
destruction  of  this  manpower 
should  be  considered  a  legitimate 
military  objective  in  its  own 
right. 

Not  only  cities  contribute  to 
the  war  effort  of  the  enemy;  the 
farms  and  countryside  also  con- 
tribute. Food,  timber,  and  fibre — 
all  needed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war — are  supplied  from  the  areas 
outside  of  the  cities.  It  is  to  your 
advantage  that  these  also  be 
destroyed.  Therefore,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  raze  the  farm 
buildings,  bum  the  forests  and 
the  harvest,  destroy  the  livestock, 
and  reduce  in  numbers  the  man- 
power employed  in  this  phase  of 
warfare. 

While  one  may  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  destruction  of  the 
actual  labor  force  of  the  enemy 
as  well  as  the  combat  forces,  as  a 
means  of  weakening  his  war 
effort,  one  may  hesitate  at  the 
prospect   of   destroying  non-part- 
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icipating  women  and  children.  It 
is  a  noble  sentiment,  but  let  us 
consider  that  the  women  contri- 
bute in  many  ways  toward  the 
war  effort;  aside  from  actually 
participating  in  war  work,  they 
support  the  morale  of  the  men 
and  take  care  of  their  domestic 
needs  relieving  them  of  much 
routine  duties,  and  they  provide 
the  sons  to  carry  on  the  conflict. 
The  children  grow  into  adults  and 
also  become  fighters.  In  addition, 
the  children  provide  added  in- 
centive and  will-to-fight  among 
the  men.  When  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  squeamish.  Our  ob- 
jective is  to  win  the  war  as  soon 
as  possible  and  thereby  assure 
our  survival. 

After  the  war,  the  unfortunate 
losses  can  be  replaced  from  the 
natural  population  increase  which 
always  surges  upward  after  a  war. 
For  what  it  is  worth,  we  may  add 
that,  without  room  being  made 
for  them  in  the  world,  many  new 
individuals  would  be  denied  the 
right  to  be  born.  To  deny  Hfe  is 
no  less  evil  than  to  destroy  life. 
Let  us  also  reflect  upon  the  rela- 
tive advantages  to  the  individual 
which  might  accrue  from  a  quick 
passing  in  the  prime  of  life  or  in 


youth  as  contrasted  to  the  dis- 
abling ravages  and  lingering 
death  of  old  age. 

Remember,  when  war  comes  to 
your  land,  the  overwhelming 
motivation  that  governs  your  ac- 
tions and  decisions  must  be  that 
of  personal  survival.  Since  this 
is  virtually  synonymous  with  vic- 
tory for  your  side,  then,  victory 
becomes  the  supreme  objective. 
All  that  might  contribute  to  our 
defeat  or  to  a  delayed  and  costly 
victory  for  our  side  must,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  be  cleared 
out  of  the  way.  The  quicker  and 
more  decisive  this  course  can  be 
execvited  the  better.  With  modern 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  strat- 
egy of  operations  would  be  that 
which  leads  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  civilization  and  culture 
of  the  enemy  and  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  entire  population.  That 
would  remove  the  hazard  to  your- 
self and  yours  once  and  for  all 
time. 

Following  victory  in  such  a 
total  war,  there  would  be  no 
enemy  left  to  dissent  or  to  breed 
future  resurgence.  The  dead  have 
no  feelings  and  no  conscience, 
hence,  they  can  cast  no  blame 
upon  us.  They  are  at  peace.  The 
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division  of  the  loot  will  go  a  long     presence  of  a  better  way  of  life 
way  toward  placating  those  sensi-     that  we  can  provide  them.  A  vic- 


tory that  is  cleancut  and  decisive 


tive  individuals  of  our  side  and, 

perhaps,  also,  among  the  neutrals  •  i  i     i      ,      n  ■,         t    ^ 

1  .1.1  1-^1^  quickly  heals  all  wounds  and  ab- 

who  might  have  objected  to  our 

conduct  of  the  war.   Even  the     ^^^^^^   ^^  ^"^• 

chance  survivors  of  the  other  side         Forward  to  total  victory! 

will  have  short  memories  in  the  — Jess  Ewitt 


^  TORONTO. — Manufacturers  have  devised  a  machine  that  may  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  farm  labor  shortage- 

The  machine,  called  the  Wonsover,  plows,  harrows,  fertilizes  and  seeds — all 
while  the  harvest  is  in  progress. 

Weighing  12  tons  and  costing  $37,000,  the  Wonsover  can  be  owed  by  a  tractor 
or  drawn  behind  a  harvester.  It  can  work,  fertilize  and  seed  an  eight-foot  strip 
of  soil  while  the  crop  is  being  harvested.  It  can  handle  an  acre  an  hour  or  up  to 
five  acres  under  ideal  conditions. 

A  control  panel  attached  to  the  unit  by  an  extension  cord  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  tractor  driver  to  give  fingertip  control. 

The  machine  was  developed  by  the  Norton  Portland  Corp.,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  and  is  already  in  use  in  the  United  States.  — Canadian  Press 

^  WASHINGTON. — A  new  'solar  furnace'  capable  of  generating  temperatures 
nearly  two-thirds  as  hot  as  the  surface  of  the  sun  has  been  unveiled  by  the  national 
bureau  of  standards. 

It  is  designed  to  help  find  better  materials  for  atomic  reactors,  jet  engines 
and  guided  missiles. 

The  furnace  produces  temperatures  up  to  about  6300  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
use  in  testing  'refractory'  materials.  — Associated  Press 

iiT  MOSCOW. — Soviet  engineers  say  they  have  perfected  a  turbo-jet  drilling  machine 
using  a  hot  blast  instead  of  a  drill  to  bore  through  rock. 

The  drill  chamber  mixes  kerosene  and  hydrogen  at  high  speed  and  temperature, 
and  the  engineers  reported  that  the  resulting  blast  cut  a  hole  more  than  eight  yards 
deep  in  an  hour  in  a  rock  which  would  have  taken  a  mechanical  drill  16  hours  to  do. 

— Associated  Press 

"jlr    WINNIPEG. — Automation  is  spreading  from  the  factory  to  the  office. 

The  National  Association  of  Machine  Accountants,  which  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Winnipeg  recently,  took  newsmen  on  a  tour  of  Winnipeg  business  firms  to 
show  that  automatic  machines  were  becoming  increasingly  popular. 

— British  United  Press 

ii(  NEW  YORK. — ^Trans-Canada  Airlines  will  equip  its  turbo-prop  Viscounts  with 
Collins  Radio  Corporation  automatic  pilot  systems  to  cut  down  pilot  fatigue  and 
simplify  cockpit  instrument  boards.  — Associated  Press 
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Prosperity  Prospects  in  the  U.S. 

A  radio  talk  delivered  by  Dr.  Scott  Nearing  over  all  the  stations 
of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  on  February  3,  1957. 
Dr.  Nearing  is  a  professor  of  economics  and  sociology  in  the  Social 
Institute  at  Harvardside,,  Maine. 


■O  ACK  IN  1929  people  from  the 
^^  President  down  were  confi- 
dent that  the  United  States  had 
achieved  permanent  prosperity. 
Today,  28  years  later,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  supporters  once 
again  are  insisting  that  the  coun- 
try  is   permanently   prosperous. 

There  are  four  reasons  why  we 
do  not  believe  in  permanent 
United  States  prosperity. 

The  first  reason  is  purely  eco- 
nomic. The  consuming  public  of 
the  United  States  buys  in  any 
year  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
gross  national  product.  In  1929, 
at  the  peak  of  the  prosperity  per- 
iod, the  gross  national  product 
was  $104  billion.  Consumers 
bought  $79  billion,  or  three-quar- 
ters of  the  total.  During  the  first 
half  of  1956,  gross  national  pro- 
duct was  on  an  annual  rate  of 
$408  billion.  Consumer  spending 
totalled  $264  billion,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  gross  product.  In  1928  the 
gap  between  product  and  con- 
sumer spending  was  $25  billion. 
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This  year  it  is  $144  billion.  Pro- 
duction has  reached  four  times 
the  1929  figure;  the  gap,  over  the 
same  period,  has  grown  to  six 
times  the  1929  figure. 

If  you  wish  to  verify  these 
figures,  you  will  find  them, 
brought  up  to  date,  in  each 
Monthly  Bulletin  issued  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Progressively,  as  profits,  sub- 
sidies and  special  favors  to  big 
business  increase,  the  business 
world  is  less  able  to  dispose  of 
its  products  in  the  home  market. 
This  leads  to  depression,  not  pros- 
perity. 

Our  second  reason  for  disbe- 
lieving in  permanent  prosperity 
is  partly  economic  and  partly  po- 
litical. The  keystone  of  present 
United  States  prosperity  is  spend- 
ing for  military  purposes. 

One  of  the  startling  aspects  of 
U.S.A.  economic  life  is  the  in- 
creased dependence  of  the  eco- 
nomy   on    government    spending. 
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While  gross  national  product  in 
1957  is  four  times  as  great  as  it 
was  in  1929,  government  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  are 
nine  times  as  great.  More  and 
more,  this  mis-named  private  en- 
terprise economic  structure  is 
built  on  government  aid. 

Further  and  more  significant, 
government  purchases  have  risen 
most  rapidly  in  the  area  of  mili- 
tary spending.  'Security'  expendi- 
tures of  the  federal  government 
were  $1.3  biUion  in  1929.  Today 
they  are  running  at  about  $50 
billion,  or  38  times  the  1929  figure. 
During  the  past  three  decades 
national  product  has  grown  four 
times,  government  spending  nine 
times,  military  expenditures  al- 
most 40  times.  In  a  word,  United 
States  prosperity  is  being  propped 
up  more  and  more  by  military 
spending  and  thus  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  war  prosperity 
or  miUtary  prosperity. 

In  a  world  yearning  for  the 
abolition  of  w^ar  and  increasingly 
mobilized  and  organized  for 
peace,  a  war  propped  economy  is 
unstable.  If  disarmament  should 
be  decreed  tomorrow,  the  number 
of  unemployed  in  the  United 
States  would  rise  by  about  12 
milUons. 
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Still  more  important,  a  war- 
based  prosperity  is  usually  inse- 
cure. If  war  ends  in  defeat,  infla- 
tion and  depression  are  highly 
probable.  If  it  ends  in  victory,  it 
ends  none  the  less.  With  war's 
end  come  drastic  economic  read- 
justments. 

Third  among  our  reasons  for 
believing  that  prosperity  wiU  not 
last,  is  the  growing  debt  structure 
of  the  United  States,  and  the 
creeping  inflation  that  is  threaten- 
ing the  economy.  About  the  in- 
flation there  is  no  question.  Dur- 
ing the  current  period  of  prosper- 
ity —  1940-1957  —  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  has  been  re- 
duced by  about  one  half.  During 
the  same  period  the  aggregate 
debt  has  risen  rapidly  to  its  pres- 
ent level  of  about  $700,000  mil- 
lions or  three  quarters  of  a  tril- 
lion   dollars. 

The  figure  sounds  astronomical. 
It  is.  It  has  not  yet  reached  the 
level  of  absurdity  achieved  dur- 
ing the  German  inflation  of  the 
1920's,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  justi- 
fy the  conclusion  that  United 
States  economy  today,  in  the 
banker's  phrase,  is  ^frozen,'  since 
its  assets,  which  cannot  be  liquid- 
ated, are  less  than  its  debts.  The 
largest    item    in    these    fantastic 
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debt  figures  is  Federal  borrowing 
on  bonds  and  notes  of  more  than 
$280  billion  plus  around  $30  bil- 
lions of  paper  money.  The  other 
half  of  the  total  debt  consists  of 
state  and  local  bonds,  corporate 
bonds,  private  mortgages,  and 
rapidly  expand  ing  installment 
buying.  Goods  from  shoes  and 
shirts  to  television  sets,  automo- 
biles and  houses  are  being  sold 
today  in  the  United  States  with 
little  or  no  money  down  and 
pledged  payments  running  any- 
where from  a  few  months  on 
clothing  to  30  years  for  housing. 

Previous  eras  of  prosperity 
liave  often  rested  on  the  inflation 
of  business  credit.  This  time  to 
over-expanded  business  credit, 
the  United  States  has  added  over- 
expanded  government  and  per- 
sonal credit.  The  entire  economy 
is  living  beyond  its  means  and  is 
floating  on  lOU's  toward  its  next 
plunge  into  depression. 

Our  fourth  reason  for  denying 
the  possibility  of  permanent  pros- 
perity under  a  private  enterprise 
economy  is  based  upon  the  nature 
and  history  of  the  business  cycle 
— a  periodic  swing  from  prosper- 
ity through  recession,  depression 
and  revival,  back  to  prosperity. 

Since   colonial  days,   the  busi- 


ness cycle  has  dogged  United 
States  economy.  During  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  were  25  of 
these  business  cycles,  so  that  the 
span  from  prosperity,  through  de- 
pression and  back  to  prosperity 
again  averaged  around  four  years. 
Some  of  the  cycles  were  shorter, 
some  were  longer. 

Furthermore,  the  economies  of 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land and  other  private  enterprise 
countries  passed  through  similar 
experiences.  The  cyclic  swing  — 
prosperity,  depression,  prosper- 
ity —  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
United  States  economy,  but  was 
inherent  in  the  private  enterprise 
system. 

If  the  business  men  of  the 
United  States  are  unwilling  to  re- 
place private  enterprise  by  a 
managed  economy  in  which  gov- 
ernment regulates  not  merely 
wages,  hours  and  other  conditions 
of  employment,  but  also  prices, 
profits,  interest  rates  and  the  di- 
rection of  investments,  they  must 
expect  a  continuation  of  the  bus- 
iness cycle. 

On  all  four  of  these  counts  and 
for  other  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons, we  hold  that  the  prospects 
for  prosperity  in  the  United 
States  are  not  over-bright. 


May,  1957 
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The  Men  Who  Rule  Canada 


»pORONTO  —  Professor  C.  A. 
•*■  Ashley,  a  University  of  To- 
ronto political  economist,  says 
enormous  economic  power  rests 
in  the  hands  of  fewer  than  200 
Canadians,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  are  bank  directors. 

Professor  Ashley,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  commerce,  comments 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Cana- 
dian Journal  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science. 

The  Toronto  expert  picks  the 
banks  as  the  big  contributors  on 
this  reasoning : 

The  chairman  of  Imperial  Oil 
and  Imperial  Tobacco  quite 
clearly  fall  into  one  category : 
they  are  both  directors  of  banks 
and  hold  no  other  outside  direc- 
torships. 

The  chief  executive  officers  of 
banks  fall  into  another  category  : 
they  owe  their  outside  director- 
ships to  their  rising  to  the  top  of 
their   profession. 

Professor  Ashley  gave  this 
breakdown  : 

Bank  of  Montreal  —  Thirty 
directors  hold  20  or  more  direc- 
torships including  industrial  and 
commercial  giants  such  as  the 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Inter- 
national Nickel,  Dominion  Rub- 
ber Company,  Bell  Telephone 
Company  and  the  Steel  Company 
of  Canada. 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada  — 
Twenty-five  directors  hold  more 
than  240  directorships.  Some  of 
the  firms:  Canadian  Breweries, 
Canada  Cement,  Imperial  Oil,  Im- 
perial Tobacco,  Acadia  Atlantic 
Sugar  and  B.C.  Power. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce — 
Twenty-two  directors  hold  more 
than  225  directorships.  Some  of 
them :  Canadian  Packers,  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines,  Dominion 
Stores,  Confederation  Life  and 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper. 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  —  Twenty 
directors  hold  more  than  220  di- 
rectorships in  companies  such  as 
Brazilian  Traction,  Canadian 
General  Electric,  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  Wabasso   Textiles. 

Similar  situations  are  particu- 
larly evident  on  the  boards  of 
trust  companies.  For  example, 
13  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Mont- 
real are  on  the  board  of  the 
Royal  Trust   Company. 

— Canadian  Press 
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Technocracy  Digest 


TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

if  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  North 
America  or  elsewhere, 
if  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imtmi  of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

if  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances.  The 
annual  dues  are  $9.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
ic  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
The  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization- In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
v/ith  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing. 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife —  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


TECHHOCRACY 


Whatever  the  fulure  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

—Encyclopedia  Americana 


